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Views of modernized building of Willimantic Lumber & CoalCo., Willimantic, Conn. See story on page 41 
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2.780 Ft. Long | 


A High Pressure, Positive 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR | 


In operation for 
over sixteen years 


We design, manufacture and install reliable equip- 
ment, and have done so for forty-three years. 
Positive long distance conveyor systems. 

Wood-fuel furnace stokers. 

Dust-collecting systems. 

Storage vaults and unloaders. 

All for shavings, sawdust, hogged wood chips and 
similar materials. 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS 
Organized MEG. co. Incorporated 


1886 1888 
Factories and Offices: Saginaw, Mich. Boston, Mass. 
Offices: Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
> aa —_ 
This system handles 20,000 Ibs. of shavings and sawdust per hour. (100 tons 


per day) from a lumber mill to a cotton mill power house, a distance of 
over half a mile. 


























Dry Hardwood 


White Pine and 
Hemlock Lumber 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


40 M’ 6/4” No. | Common and Better Basswood 

75 M’ 4/4” No. | Common and Better Basswood 

| large car 5/4” No. | Common and Better Basswood 
| car 8/4” No. 2 Common Basswood 


| large car, very nice, wider and long, 
8 & longer Selects & Better Soft Elm 

45 M’ 5/4” No. | & No. 2 Shop White Pine, running about 
35% No. | Shop 

50 M’ 8/4” No. 2 Common White Pine 

100 M’ 8/4” No. 3 Common White Pine 

50 M’ 1x6-8/16’ Merchantable Hemlock 

50 M’ 1x8-8/16' Merchantable Hemlock 

2 large cars good, Merchantable Hemlock Lath 

All of the above stock is dry. 


Grade Marked Hemlock 


5/4”"x8" and wider 











We now grade mark all No. 3 and Better 
Hemlock lumber manufactured at our mod- 
ern Neopit, Wis., mill. This is just another 
step in guaranteeing our customers big 
value lumber. 

In all shipments of hardwood lumber we 
are enclosing car cards which guarantee full 
count and exact grades in each car. 


The Menominee 


TERMS OF SALE: 


Net cash. f.o. b. Neopit, 
upon notice to the cus- 
tomer that car is being 
loaded. 

Grades and manufac- 
ture supervised by 
Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Association 
inspection service. 


Grade and Scale assur- 











Every Lumber Dealer 


Should Read This 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house -with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 

—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


By G. D. Rose, President. 


You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


/ 


I should like to see “Automatic Building Costs.” *Send me a copy for 
10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not want to buy this 


book, I may return it without obligation. 


a chia setaiiecibitkoek atic tals etia ae ee apa asec Sanaa gai ee SD 
= - 
Indian Mills I sentences —_———— 
| i | NE OPIT, WISCONSIN *Subject to approval of Management. 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 








READ WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Making Business Good vs. Allowing It to Become Bad 


URING recent weeks a large 

part of the time and energies 

of the business population of 
the country has been expended in 
trying to find out why business is 
not good. Perhaps the fact that so 
much effort and energy have been 
spent in this way is in itself an ex- 
planation of the lull in business. It 
would be an interesting experiment 
at least to make the search nearer 
home, for if real prosperity is to be 
achieved it must be through the ef- 
forts of individual business men in 
their own trade fields. The most 
promising field for research for them 
is their own communities; it is there 
that they must sell their goods and 
perform their service. 

While there is no lack of evidence 
that business in general is not good, 
nobody thus far has discovered any 
fundamentally sound reason why it 
should not be so. This is especially 
true of the lumber business, and par- 
ticularly as related to construction. 
In most communities there are many 
families that should build new homes 
and that would be able to build them 


if available financing facilities were 
utilized. In all communities needed 
repairs and additions alone, if made 
at once, would produce a volume of 
business equal to if not exceeding 
that of needed new construction. 
Whether people will buy or build new 
homes, add to or repair their present 
homes or spend their money for 
something else will be determined 
largely by the efficiency and aggres- 
sivness of salesmen or the lack of it. 

If optimism were as contagious as 
pessimism business would soon be on 
the upward trend. Going about say- 
ing that business is bad, as a promi- 
nent banker recently said, is a good 
deal like discrediting one’s own bank. 
If enough of it is done it will start 
a run on the best of banks. There 
are always enough crepe hangers go- 
ing the rounds, without needing re- 
cruits from the ranks of business 
men who have everything at stake. 
About the best way to discredit the 
“Lugubrious Blues” of a community 
is to go after business with confi- 
dence that it can be obtained. This 
is the attitude of the Madison Lum- 


ber Co., of New Orleans, La., as in- 
dicated by its advertisement repro- 
duced on another page of this paper. 
The advertisement is one of a series 
being published by that concern in 
behalf of better business. 

There is really not much exaggera- 
tion in the portrait at the top of the 
advertisement, for the inevitable ef- 
fect of constant repetition of the 
mournful refrain is to depress and 
discourage everybody who hears it. 
The fellow with blue goggles is but 
a personification of pessimism, and 
each person who has been engaged 
in spreading gloom about business 
conditions may see himself mirrored 
in the long-faced mourrer. The 
Madison Lumber Co. in this adver- 
tisement quite properly ridicules the 
notion that conditions are bad, at the 
same time that it points to the only 
certain method of making business 
good. If lumbermen throughout the 
country would perk up and go out 
after the business in their communi- 
ties in this fashion the situation 
soon would assume a different aspect 
to them and to nearly everybody else. 





Demonstrating the Effectiveness of Advertising Expenditures 


VERY business venture has in it 
r some of the elements of invest- 
ment, as well as of speculation. 
It affords a means of keeping money 
busy earning an income. At the same 
it offers opportunities for profit in 
excess of what might be expected 
from an investment only. A lumber 
yard, for example, may be a ware- 
house chiefly and return a fair profit 
on the investment involved. It may, 
instead, be a dynamic and vigorous 
influence in building up the locality, 
improving its architecture, convert- 
ing it into a community of home 
owners, benefiting the public while 
reaping rewards in greater profits. 
Its place in the community will be 
determined by the management’s 
conception of its obligations and op- 
portunities. 
Unquestionably, a source of supply 
of lumber and other building mate- 


rials is almost indispensable to any 
community, and such an institution 
is certain to receive some patronage 
for that reason alone. But a ware- 
house never convinced anybody that 
he ought to own a home, that he 
ought to improve it and keep it in re- 
pair. It never induced a farmer to 
use better methods of housing his 
live stock and machinery. It never 
showed him the economy of diversi- 
fied farming, or in fact it never ini- 
tiated any community improvement. 
A warehouse is conducted on the the- 
ory that its contents are stored while 
not needed. On the contrary, an active 
business has a finger in every com- 
munity pie. Every activity projected 
or in prospect or that can be started 
presents an opportunity to the wide- 
awake lumberman. 

Of course, it is advertising in vari- 
ous forms that transforms a ware- 


house into a dynamic business. The 
mere presence of the yard is some- 
thing of an advertisement, but it can 
never fill its proper place in the com- 
munity until advertising has been 
made as definite a factor in its policy 
as the purchase of merchandise. 
Every lumberman advertises in some 
way; if he did not he could not re- 
main in business. For success in 
business nowadays is largely meas- 
ured in terms of advertising. Adver- 
tising is a kind of insurance that lev- 
els the peaks and hollows of business. 
It creates good will and builds the 
kind of prestige that carries through 
all the ups and downs. 

During the last year or so lumber- 
men have had an opportunity to test 
the value of advertising. A pretty 
good index of its value is given in the 
returns from a questionnaire re- 
cently sent out by James F. Bryan, 
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secretary of the Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association. Two 
questions pertinent to the present 
discussion were, briefly, How was 
business in 1929 compared with 
1928? and How much did you spend 
for advertising? Replies from 267 
concerns representing 275 yards 
showed the following: 24 yards spent 
3 percent of gross sales, and the ma- 
jority of this group said that busi- 


ness in 1929 was satisfactory or 


nearly so; 39 yards spent 2 percent, 
and gave a similar report regarding 
business; 80 dealers spent 1 to 114 
percent, and generally complained of 
poor business and _ unsatisfactory 
profits; 124 yards spent 14 of 1 per- 
cent or less, 45 of these doing no 
advertising or sales promotional 
work, and all of the 124 complained 
of poor business, a decrease in vol- 
ume and unsatisfactory profits. 


coincidence in the fact that the great 
majority of lumber dealers in IIli- 
nois who advertised or used other 
forms of promotion during 1929 se- 
cured a good volume of trade and 
realized satisfactory profits. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that if the 
other groups had used advertising 
and sales promotion with equal effec- 
tiveness they would have had a dif- 
ferent story to tell regarding volume 


There is something more than a and profits. 





Laxity in Extending Credit Is Demoralizing Influence 


O CALLED “hard boiled” credit 

men are not so unimaginative as 

to be unable to identify credit 
with goods and goods with money. 
There is no essential difference be- 
tween extending credit and lending 
money. The security in either case 
is the ability plus the intention to 
pay, and intention is hardly subordi- 
nate to ability as an element of 
credit. Ability may be evidenced by 
the possession of assets or of busi- 
ness capacity or both. There need 
be nothing vague about intention to 
pay, for in its proper sense intention 
is based on a confidence in the debt- 
or’s ability to convert merchandise 
into money at a profit. 

Perhaps the lumber industry is no 
more lax than others in its handling 
of credit, and yet there is evidence 
of a laxity that is not good for cred- 
itor, for debtor or for the industry 
as a whole. It is fair to assume that 
liberality in extending credit in- 
creases with eagerness to sell, so that 
when sales are difficult and when the 
greatest circumspection should be 
exercised in extending credit there is 
a temptation to relax. At the annual 
meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, J. E. 
Hoban, chairman of the credit com- 
mittee, discussed some of the hazards 
of selling on credit. 

While Mr. Hoban spoke primarily 
as a wholesaler, much that he had to 
say has an equal application to credit 
in general. It appears strange that 
credit should so often be extended in 
the face of evidence that debtors are 
not entitled to credit. In such cases 


the granting of credit often not only 
results in a loss to the creditors, but 
it commonly injects a demoralizing 
influence into the market where the 
creditor operates, for the same inca- 
pacity that is evidenced in failure to 
pay for goods purchased is manifest 
in the unbusinesslike handling of 
sales. 

Reference has been made to the 
identity of money and goods. Mr. 
Hoban intimated that unwise exten- 
sion of credit sometimes appears to be 
due to lack of a sense of values, that 
is, a failure to look upon goods as a 
money equivalent and upon selling 
on credit as differing little from lend- 
ing money. Only this sense of value 
will impel the seller to scrutinize 
every request for credit and extend 
credit only when the applicant has 
demonstrated ability to pay and the 
habit of meeting promptly all busi- 
ness obligations. The speaker ob- 
served that manufacturers through 


handling their own products are apt 
to acquire a more real sense of value 
and commonly suffer fewer losses 
than wholesalers. 

Credit in its broader ramifications 
is a matter of direct concern to lum- 
bermen generally, because the easier 
it is to get credit the greater the in- 
ducement offered to inexperienced 
and incompetent men to enter the 
lumber business. The greater the 
disparity between the amount of 
credit extended on the one hand and 
the assets in ability and property as 
security on the other, the less stable 
the industry will be. Credit has a 
definite relation to price, particu- 
larly where payment of bills is not 
made until long after they are due. 
This means of course that the buyer 
need not include in his selling price 
the cost of financing his business, 
while the legitimate buyer must do 
so, and puts the latter under a dis- 
advantage. 





Orders Make 9714 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN 


LuUMBERMAN ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 10—Six hundred and seven softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended April 5 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 331,325,000 feet, shipments, 285,578,000 feet, and orders, 306,302,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
North Carolina Pine Association 


po ee ee ry en ee 


Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Totals, 


Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


California Redwood Association................ 


po ee 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 


DAG WOOER, 6.6.06.6ccb ses ecseeevssvser 





No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
142 62,903,000 58,023,000 51,954,000 
s 214 184,904,000 151,186,000 159,975,000 
79 50,117,000 37,189,000 $4,599,000 
; 20 14,482,000 17,013,000 24,990,000 
r 8 2,514,000 4,050,000 3,896,000 
> 19 2,050,000 1,031,000 4,352,000 
‘ 111 10,345,000 8,929,000 8,502,000 
; 14 7,010,000 8,157,000 8,034,000 
607 331,325,000 285,578,000 306,302,000 
228 35,904,000 33,257,000 33,283,000 
‘ 19 4,787,000 3,260,000 3,156,000 








40,691,000 36,517,000 36,439,000 
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Small Mills in the Lumber Industry 


In your last issue editorial comment is made 
on the likelihood of yellow pine operations in 
the South developing into a large number of 
small units, the larger mills cut out. 

In yesterday's mail we received the attached 
advertisement from a financial institution, 
which, we believe, has its head office in your 
city, and its analysis of the development of 
lumber manufacture seems to be diametrically 
opposite to the conception expressed in your 
paper Il can't help wondering who is right 
You can't both be right INQUIRY No. 2,457 

{The foregoing letter came from a lumber 


concern in the Southwest. The article referred 
to was entitled “Improving Small Mill Product 
Is Industry’s Problem.’ The advertisement 
was that financing and investment 
institution. 

The figures in the advertisement relate to cor- 
porate units rather than size of mills, though 
reference is made to the latter. The figures on 
production of “smallest mills” include the en- 
tire country also, evidently. Since government 
figures classify mills into eight groups accord- 
ing to volume of output, it is not altogether 
clear what the advertisement means by “small- 
est mills.” 

In the editorial of March 29 the intent was to 
emphasize the intluence of the product of the 
small mills, southern pine particularly, upon 
the lumber market and wood use at the pres- 
ent stage of development in lumber manufac- 
ture. \ survey completed last year by the 
Southern Pine Association, covering 5,826 
operations, of which 5,589 were what are termed 
small mills (annual output below 6,000,000 feet ) 
showed percentages of the total output produced 
by the two mills as follows: 1919, 
large mills, 67 percent, small mills, 33 percent; 
1924, large, 56, small 44 percent, 1928, large 
mills, 52 small, 48 percent. It was 
shown also that the 5,589 small mills had made 
a year by year increase in aggregate production. 

The only government figures covering lum- 
ber production by size of mills deal of course 
with reporting and operating mills only, not with 
the total number of mills. The numbers report- 
ing from year to year vary so widely as to 
afford no accurate index ot the total number 
of mills actually in existence in any one year. 

figures illustrate this point: 


ot a large 


classes of 


+ 


perceit, 


The following 
1923, 14,300 mills reported; in 1924, 14,538; in 
1925, 15,621; in 1926, 15,241; in 1927, 13,755; 
1928, 13,268. It has been commonly assumed 
in the past that small mills cut more regularly, 
and therefore appear in the statistics, when the 
market is favorable, and curtail more promptly 
when it is not. The figures are therefore some- 
what confusing. The reports show, however, 
that in the older lumbering regions the produc- 
ing units are smaller than in the regions devel- 
oped during the last thirty or forty years. That 
is to say, large mills have been more numerous 
in the Lake States and in the South and the 
West than in Pennsylvania and New England. 

Perhaps the lumber manufacturing industry 
may be considered now to be in a transition 
stage. Thus far, in all the forested regions, as 
the large mills have exhausted their timber sup- 
plies, the industry, so far as it has survived in 
the older region, has been perpetuated chiefly by 
small mills. for these mills have been 
cut from tracts too small, remote and scattered 
to be used by the larger mills. There have, 
of course, been exceptions, where large mills 
have secured their logs from long distances and 
from rather small tracts widely scattered. In 
the regions where much of the land is kept in 
woodlots small mills may be expected to sur- 
vive many years. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that improved roads and motor 
trucks may enable larger mills to draw their 
supplies. of logs from isolated tracts scattered 
over rather wide areas. 

Many persons within and without the lumber 
industry, looking far into the future, have seen 


y 
Logs 


forces at work that may effect important 
changes in the lumber industry, or as it may 
be called, the forest products industry. Two 
potent factors are reforestation and methods of 
utilization. Wherever, as in the West and to 
a considerable extent in the South and other 
regions, great areas are being reforested or 
perpetuated in forests by lumber corporations 
and by State and the Nation, large mills will 
continue to dominate production. They may 
be expected, however, as is already evident, to 
be something more than lumber manufacturing 
operations. Closer utilization, further refine- 
ments in lumber manufacture, conversion into 
pulp and paper and perhaps other synthetic 
products, and in fact recovery of byproducts 
generally, may ultimately effect almost a com- 
plete transformation in the industry.—Ebiror. | 


Merchantable Timber and Lumber 


Will 


you please mail us definition of mer- 
chantable timber (standing trees) and mer- 
hantable lumber?—INQUIRY No. 2,468. 


[This inquiry comes from Florida. The ques- 
‘ion—What is merchantable timber ?—was the 
principal point at issue in the case of Gordon ys. 
Cleveland Sawimill Co., reported in 82 North- 
western Reporter 230. The written contract 
in that case was for all merchantable white pine 
sawed upon certain described land to be 
scaled according to Scribner rule, making al- 
lowances for all visible detects, and that the 
purchaser should be required to pay for the 
number of feet siiown by this scale (the allow- 
ances for detects according to the scale having 
heen deducted), entirely regardless of any ques- 
tion as to the character of the lumber which 
the log would produce. The purchaser insisted 
that the contents of a merchantable log con- 
sisted of the merchantable lumber in it, exclud- 
ing the mill culls, even though the amount of 
such merchantable lumber might be less than 


logs 


Whether or not the merchantable log should 
be so scaled as to show only the merchantable 
lumber in the log was left for the jury, and the 
jury decided that the log should be scaled in 
the ordinary manner as provided by the Scrib- 
ner rule with its allowance for visible defects. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan in reviewing 
the case called attention to the fact that the 
contract was for merchantable logs and not for 
merchantable lumber. The phrase in the con- 
tract relating to scaling, “making allowances 
for all defects,” the judge held could only mean 
visible defects as only these could be determined 
at the time the scaling was done. 

It is believed that the above case fairly states 
the established definition of merchantable logs. 
Merchantable logs are any logs sufficiently 
valuable to warrant being logged and manufac- 
tured into lumber, although in some instances 
the profit may be only a few cents a thousand 
feet and in other instances as many dollars. 

Inasmuch as this inquiry comes from the 
southern pine region, it is assumed that it has 
reference to southern pine. There is no “mer- 
chantable” grade in the lumber grading rules 
of the Southern Pine Association, but there is 
or was such a grade in the yellow pine inspec- 


tion rules known as the Interstate Rules of 
1905, as follows: “All sizes under 9 inches 
shall show some heart- entire length on one 


side; sizes 9 inches and over shall show some 
heart the entire length on two opposite sides. 
Wane may be allowed one-eighth of the width 
of the piece measured across face of wane, and 
extending one-fourth of the length of the piece 
on one corner or its equivalent on two or more 
corners; provided, that not over 10 percent of 
the pieces of any one size shall show such 
wane.” 

In the grading rules of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, there is a provision for “mer- 
chantable red heart” as follows: “This grade 
shall consist of red heart boards which 


that shown by the Scribner rule. 
nesses agreed that a merchantable log was one 
that would make sufficient lumber to make it 
profitable to take it to a mill and have it sawed. 
The trial judge instructed the jury accordingly. 


All the wit- be used with a 


they are 


may 
waste of not exceeding 25 per- 


cent; except that 8-inch, 10-inch and 12-inch 

shall crosscut sound in the 

shipped 

waste.” —EpiTor. | 
- 


for which 
limit of 


widths 


within the above 
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Several carloads of 


ceived by a washboard factory | 


cotton- | 
wood lumber were recently re- | 


at Waterloo, N. Y., to be manu- | 


into boards for the 
market. 

x * x 

As to the quantity of 
shingles produced in a shingle 
mill in one season, 
Boyden & 
Haven, Mich., can very justly 


factured 
western 


| great, the firm was compelled 


Messrs. | 
Akeley, of Grand | 


lay claim to the title of cham-| 


pion shingle makers. In a re- 


cent issue of the Spring Lake 


Republican, which, by the way, 


is one of the best local papers | 


that reach us, is given 
following description of the 
mill and business of this enter- 
prising firm: “The mill was 
erected in 1872 upon the ruins 
of one destroyed by fire in 
1871. 
buildings, docks, barns, ice 
house and office they now oc- 


cupy the whole of block one of | 


With lumber yard, mill) 


the | 


Akeley’s addition to the city of 
Grand Haven. The mill, dur- 
ing the season of 1879, cut an| 
average of nearly half a mil-| 
lion shingles per day, but the 
demand having become ~° so 


to enlarge the capacity of the 
mill, and this season is ex- 
pected to cut an average of | 
800,000 shingles, 20.000 feet of | 


lumber and 10,000 lath per 
day. 

* *.2 
The effort to form a _ tug 


association at Toledo, Ohio, it 
seems has failed, and the boats 
will run “wild”. during the sea- 
son, 


* *k * 
A Pennsylvanian complains | 
to us because the lumbermen | 


in the section which includes | 
his home work on Sundays. If | 
that man were to pass this sea- 
son of the year in the pineries | 
of the Northwest he would} 


on a_ stick to 
Sunday came 


have to 
know 
around. 


tally 
when 


x «* x 
city of Chicago gives 
ample evidence of requiring 
more lumber this season than 
at any time since the period 
of its rebuilding after the 
great fire. Three mammoth de- 
pot buildings are to be con- 
structed, which, although to be 
largely of stone and iron, will 
require no small amount of 
timber. Then there are elevya- 
tors, smaller depots and such 
like buildings in large num- 
bers. The available and long 
unused corners are being filled 
in with substantial buildings 
all going to swell the demand 
for lumber, and as a matter of 
fact the advance in price of 
that commodity has been actu- 
ally much less than that of any 
other important building mate- 
rial. 


The 
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Southern Pine Slow But Sales Prospects Improved 


Southern pine mills sold only 82 percent of their output 
in the week ended April 5, but sales for the preceding 13 
weeks covered 93 percent of the output. Shipments last 
week were well above the bookings, so that for the seventh 
consecutive week there has been a decline in files of un- 
filled orders. However, the unfilled on March 30 amounted 
to 22 percent of gross stocks, compared with 19 percent at 
the beginning of the year. The encouraging aspect of the 
market is the improvement in sales of retail yards in prin- 
cipal southern pine consuming territory. In Kansas City 
Federal Reserve district, 177 yards sold 29.3 percent larger 
footage of lumber during February than in February of 
last year. Their March 1 stocks were 1.1 percent less than 
last year, and have since been further reduced. 


Demand for Western Pines Is Showing Improvement 


Production of 63 identical Inland Empire pine mills dur- 
ing the week ended April 5 was less than that during the 
corresponding week of last year. Total bookings showed 
a promising gain, to 89 percent of production, compared to 
72.5 percent the preceding week. Average bookings per 
mill gained considerably. Prices of select and common 
Pondosa were mostly lower, and declines predominated in 
Idaho, except No. 3. Pondosa shop prices were all stronger 
than when last reported. Present good weather in the 
middle West is expected to result in a decided pick-up in 
the business of Inland Empire mills during the next week 
or so. Stocks of common are only fair, as they have been 
moving well, but selects and shop are plentiful, and are not 
bringing as satisfactory returns as common items. The 
weather in the producing region favors air drying, and 
stocks are rapidly being got into shipping condition. 

California pine sales in the week ended April 5 were 
more than double the production, which has continued far 
below that of the corresponding period last year. During 
the period ended April 1, white pine Nos. 1 and 2 clear were 
stronger and 6/ and 8/4 in other grades held well, the 
other thicknesses being off a little. In sugar pine, Nos. 1 
and 2 and C were not as strong as D and No. 3. Shop 
prices in both species were somewhat softer. 

Coast Rail Trade Better; Production Shows Decline 

West Coast reports for the week ended April 5 contain 
some encouraging features. The primary fact, however, is 
that although production was only 68 percent of capacity, 
compared with 73 percent the preceding week, yet orders 
covered a smaller proportion of the actual cut, being 13.5 
percent below it. Total bookings of 185 identical mills 
were about 4 percent less than in the preceding week. 

Rail trade showed a marked increase, and it is generally 
expected that, with the opening up of spring in consuming 
territory, its volume will be maintained. Country yards 
in the middle West have been coming into the market for 
larger amounts. Railroad buying is not up to expectations, 
but there is a good deal of business in prospect from both 
railroads and large construction interests. 

Domestic cargo bookings and shipments were much 
lower, and it is understood that shipments will be held 
down until demand has a chance to catch up. In some 
parts of the east coast territory, quite low prices have been 
made on recent heavy shipments. A noteworthy trend in 
the east coast cargo movement is shown by January re- 
ports. While in January, 1929, six ports took about 60 
percent of total shipments to the Atlantic seaboard, their 
January, 1930, receipts were 37 percent lower, but 12 other 


“Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; 


ports had increased their receipts by about 50 percent, and 
took about half the total shipments in January this year. 
These figures indicate that older ports are not being con- 
gested, and that there is a decided development in back- 
haul trade to the interior. California stocks are at the 
lowest point in a long while, though receipts have recently 
increased a little. Building in that State is picking up. 
Foreign trade made a fine showing for the week, Japan 
being in the market for larger amounts, partly because of 
stiffening transpacific freight rates. 
Northern Pine and Hemlock Dull; Quotations Steady 
Trade in northern pine has been showing a little im- 
provement, but is far below normal for this season. Sales 
during the first 13 weeks of the year were only 63 percent 
of those for the corresponding quarter of last year, accord- 
ing to reports of identical mills, while their production was 
68 percent of last year’s. The orders were almost twice 
the production, however, and shipments about two and a 
half times the production. While mill stocks are greatly 
reduced, order files are at a low point, and some producers 
have been making a harder effort to secure business. No 
price concessions have been reported, nevertheless. There 
is every reason to expect that as spring comes to northern 
and eastern consuming territory, demand from the retail 
yards and millwork industry will expand. Sales of box 
grades and of some railroad items are said to be good. 
Northern hemlock bookings in the first 13 weeks of the 
year covered only 56 percent of the cut. Identical mills in 
this period cut 89 percent as much as in the same quarter 
of last year, and sold 63 percent as much. Production has 
recently been curtailed, and in the week ended March 29 
was only 16 percent of capacity, compared with 21 percent 
in the corresponding week of 1929. Quotations have 
shown no change in the last few weeks. 


Cypress Selling Better; Redwood Not So Active 


There has been a seasonal improvement in demand for 
southern red cypress, and manufacturers are feeling more 
encouraged over the outlook. Such items as thick tank 
and FAS have continued to sell readily, as have all lower 
grades, such as No. 3 common and pecky. The millwork 
industry is coming into the market for more shop, and 
there has recently been a better demand for finish, except 
the highest grades. Prices have been a little soft. Mill 
stocks are in fine shipping condition and well assorted. 

California redwood mills are now cutting less than at 
this time last year, as they have accumulated some stock, 
while their order files are well below normal. California 
sales are better than they were last year, but eastern busi- 
ness is behind, and foreign trade, which has recently been 
slow, is off compared with that of last spring. 


Hardwood Bookings and Production in Better Balance 


Southern hardwood mills reported an increase in sales 
and a decrease in production during the week ended April 
5, sales being only 7 percent below the cut, so the market 
has reached a_ stronger statistical position. Northern 
sales also increased and, while seasonably below the cut, 
were about equal to shipments. The automotive industry 
continues a poor buyer, but occasional orders come from 
furniture and radio plants. The best domestic buyers, how- 
ever, are building trades interests. A good many more 
orders have been placed by flooring and millwork plants, 
though prices being paid by these are unsatisfactory to the 
mills. While British demand has slowed down, there is 
some nice business coming from the Continent. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 81 to 85 
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New Coast Plant to Produce Insulation Board 


Practical Method of Utilizing Sawmill Waste Developed by Extensive Research 


. ‘ 

Covering 
St. Hetens, Ore., April 5.—American in- 
ventive genius aided by research, has produced 
another great industrial romance. Alongside 
of the Columbia River, here, a plant covering 
an area of over six acres and containing 149,612 
square feet of floor space, is nearing compie- 
tion, in which sawmill waste will be converted 
by a new process into insulation board. It is 
the plant of the l‘ir-Tex Insulation Board Co., 
manufacturing l‘ir-Tex, called by its origina- 
tors, the super-insulation. The first unit erected 
at a cost in excess of $1,500,000 will have an 
annual capacity of 75,000,000 feet of Fir-Tex 
insulation board and Fir-Tex insulating lath. 
Paid-up capital of the new company is $2,500,- 
000 and among its officers and directors are 
many of the outstanding business leaders of the 
Pacific coast. 

This new product is the creation of A. E. 
Millington and his son, C., A. Millington, men 
who were closely associated with the early 
development of insulation materials in this coun- 
try. When the importance of insulation began 
to be recognized, A. E. Millington was called 
upon because of his wide experience as a de- 
signer, builder and operator of the leading pa- 
per pulp and board plants of the United States 
and Canada. In the next few years he con- 
structed some of the largest factories for pro- 
ducing this new material. Realizing that there 
were vast quantities of sawmill waste remaining 
after the manufacture of lumber etc. from the 


forests of the Pacific Northwest, he got the 
idea that this waste probably could be _ util- 
ized for a new type of insulation board. 


In 1926, accompanied by C. A. Millington, 
he came west and built an experimental plant, 
equipping it with miniature machines of his 
own design. For three years father and son 
continued to work and experiment, utilizing the 
more than 35 years of experience gained in the 
manufacture of related products. The chipped 
wood and bark were prepared for treatment in 
many different ways. Processes were con- 
stantly tested, revised and improved. Tests 
for insulation and sound-deadening values were 
made by every conceivable means. Tensile 
strength, water-proofing and fire retardant qual- 
ities were important factors considered in ob- 
taining a truly superior insulation board, which 
was their objective. 

Finally at the end of three years of con- 
centrated research in this experimental plant, 
a board was produced which realized all their 
ambitions. Tests were made in the nationally 


known laboratories of the Robert H. Hunt 
Co. and by G. I. Gebhardt, of the Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago. These tests 
proved that Fir-Tex was an outstanding insula- 
tion and sound-deadening material, equal to 
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cork. Its tensile strength was said to be 
greater; also its fire-retarding and water-proof- 
ing qualities. 
Features of the New Plant 

Straight-line production is carried out per- 
fectly in the new Fir-Tex plant. Starting at 
the dock on a deep water channel, where the 
chipped sawmill waste is brought by barge from 
the sawmills, it is loaded by derrick on to a 
conveyer which carries it 700 feet to the stor- 
age bin in the digester building. A battery of 
six rotary globe digesters, 18 feet in diameter, 
with a capacity of 3,000 cubic feet each—said 
to be the largest ever built—is loaded with raw 
material, then filled with steam and hot water. 

After a few hours of softening, the material 
is emptied into the conveyer pits, from where 
it goes by conveyors into a series of shredding 
machines, operated by synchronizing motors. 
This process shreds and reduces it to wood 


Many Y ears—Operation to Begin Soon 


fiber of the finest consistency. From here it 
is pumped to the mixing tanks where the now 
pulpous mass is kept in constant agitation. 

Next in the manufacturing process is the 
great board machine, especially designed, and 
said to be the largest ever built for insulation 
board manufacture—166 inches wide. Into this 
machine the pulp comes at a proper thickness 
and then by a succession of rolls, it emerges 
as insulation board, 12 feet in width and xe 
inch in thickness. Thus is produced an endless 
chain of the finished product at a rate of 20 
feet a minute. 

The scientific drying of the board contributes 
much to its strength and insulation value. In 
the new Fix-Tex plant, the drier is in eight 
decks, 15x360 feet. It excels in size and ca- 
pacity that of any other insulation board plant, 
according to A. E. Millington, the vice presi- 
dent, general manager, and guiding hand of the 
Fir-Tex company. Finished board as it comes 
from the drier is inspected, checked for color 
and weight, cut into standard 4-foot widths and 
lengths to 12 feet. Special sizes will also be 
made. The board is then stored in a sep 
arate building, 90x300 feet in size, with rail 
road tracks through the center so that cars may 
be loaded at door height from both sides. 


Other Modern Plant Equipment 


Other buildings at the Fir-Tex plant include 
a separate boiler house with a 210-foot rein 
forced concrete stack. Oil burners generate 
steam used in the digesters and for heating 
purposes. All machines are operated electric- 
ally by individual motors. A pumping plant has 
a capacity of 4,000 gallons a minute, with a 
water tower of 50,000 gallons capacity for the 
fire sprinkler system with which the plant is 
equipped throughout. Two oil tanks have a 
capacity of 25,000 gallons. 

A separate modern two-story office building 
is also located on the site, the lower floor of 
which will be occupied by the large laboratory 
in which processes of manufacture will be con- 
stantly studied. 

Ground was broken for the Fir-Tex plant 
on Sept. 23, last, by the J. F. Shea Construc- 
tion Co., general contractor. All concrete work 
is now practically completed; the machinery is 
rapidly going into place; sash and roof are in- 
stalled. The pump house, boiler house, board 
storage building, office building, concrete stack, 
water and oil storage tanks are all finished, 
awaiting completion of the plant. 
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One of a battery of six 18-foot rotary digesters being swung into place 
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larketing plans for Fir-Tex insulating board 
1re now being formulated. Executive manage- 
ent of the company will be directed by A. E. 
\lillington, vice president and general manager, 








assisted by C. A. Millington. A corps of key 
men, both in the executive and manufacturing 
ends of the business, who have been associated 
with Mr. Millington in other enterprises, will 














Airplane view of new plant of the Fix-Tex Insulating Board Co. at St. Helens, Ore., showing 
dock on Columbia River from which raw materials will be transported by conveyors to the plant 


insure a competent and efficient handling of the 
company’s affairs. The plant will start pro- 
duction on July 1 and the new product will be 
on the market shortly afterwards. 

Officers and directors of the Fir-Tex Insulat- 
ing Board Co. are men of high standing in 
various industries of the Pacific coast. They 
are as follows: 

Chairman, Charles E. Dant, Dant & Russell 
(Inc.), Portland, Ore.; president, Hamlin F. 
McCormick, chairman of the board of St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore.; 
vice president and treasurer, Kenneth C. 
Dawson, president States Steamship Co., 
Portland, Ore.; vice president and general 
manager, Arthur E, Millington; secretary, 
John 8S. Coke, Griffith, Peck & Coke, attor- 
neys, Portland, Ore.. Directors: Charles E. 
Dant, chairman of the board; Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, president Anglo London-Paris Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco; Lee A. Phillips, 
executive vice president Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles; John S. Baker, 
president, Fidelity Trust Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Kenneth C. Dawson, president States Steam- 
ship, Portland, Ore.; J. A. Jevne, president H. 
Jevne Co., Los Angeles; Paul H. Helms, chair- 
man executive committee First National Cor- 
poration, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Stanley S. 
Anderson, Beverly Hills, Calif.; E. G. King, 
president King Lumber San Francisco; 
Franklin T. Griffith, president Portland Elec- 
tric Power Co., Portland; H. F. McCormick, 
chairman of the board St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore.; Charles A. Shea, 
J. F. Shea Co., Portland; William B. Dean, 
general manager Diamond Match Co., Chico, 
Calif.; Tom G. Taylor, investments, Portland; 
and A. E. Millington, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Fir-Tex Insulation Board Co. 


Co., 


Dealer’s Interest in Trade Extension Shown 


Winnipec, Man., April 7—During the last 
three years retailers and shippers of lumber in 
western Canada have collected an advertising 
fund of $60,000 by contributing $1 each per car 
of lumber. Though this is a co-operative proj- 
ect, the matter is handled largely by the 
dealers through the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, here. All of the money is 
spent in general advertising, including the use 
of colored illustrations of attractive houses, for 
which plans are supplied by the association. 
The association supplies a portfolio of plans 
for 44 houses for the use of members. The ad- 
vertising brought over 7,000 inquiries the first 
year. One of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the campaign and advocates of retail adver- 
tising is T. A. Sparks, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Theo. A. Burrows 
Lumber Co., of Winnipeg, manufacturer of 
white spruce lumber. Though Mr. Sparks 
was named on the publicity committee as a 
manufacturer, he has had a wide experience in 
retailing as manager of a line of yards. Re- 
cently he addressed the Province of Quebec 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Mon- 
treal, on advertising. He told of the success 
of the western campaign and assured the east- 
ern group that they would find profit in car- 
rying on similar work. In his address he 
made the following summary of the reasons 
why the retailer has a direct interest in trade 
extension and should participate in it, not leay- 
ing it entirely to the manufacturer : 

He has a direct means of covering the field 
that is essentially his; namely, that of close 
personal contact with the prospects. National 
advertising by manufacturers only, of items 
like “toothpaste,” does not form a parallel, be- 


cause the manufacturer can advertise all the 
“lumber” he wishes and not sell the “home” 
idea You have to do that. 


In pinning your faith to substitutes you are 
Creating a force that will eventually destroy 
you. Substitute makers will eventually sell 
their commodities through the catalog houses. 
This would not occur in the case of the lum- 
berman, in the distribution of whose product 


you are a necessary factor, because of its 
bulk, 

By giving this local service you are not 
going to be in competition with ready-cut 


houses. If the ready-cut houses beat you out 
in the distribution of lumber it is your own 
fault, as they can not commence to give the 
service you can give, if you want to do it. 

In making yourself a necessity in the eco- 


nomic distribution of lumber you are cutting 





T. A. SPARKS, WINNIPEG, MAN.; 


Advocate of Trade Extension 


out all these middlemen 
desire to buy elsewhere. 
You are creating yourself an authority and 


and smothering the 


taking the mystery out of building a home, 
instead of leaving it to the contractor. How 


many of you have not found it true that at 
the solicitation of the local contractor you 
stocked one particular kind of siding, and the 
next year he expressed his preference for an- 
other kind, probably not any better, leaving 
you with eight or ten thousand feet you had 
bought for your spring trade on your hands. 
This would not have occurred were the public 
consulting you instead of the contractor, al- 
though by this I am not suggesting that you 


sell anything that is not satisfactory for the 
purpose. 

By participating financially in that portion of 
the trade extension movement that is essen- 
tially within your own province, you will dem- 
onstrate to the manufacturer, what I fully be- 
lieve, and you gentlemen no doubt agree with 
me in saying, that the retailer is the logical 
channel for the distribution of the manufac- 
turer’s product, and will discourage his seek- 
ing any other. If the manufacturer is going 
to do all the advertising in the trade exten- 
sion, then you can not blame him if as a re- 
sult of that movement, there grows in this 
country a series of mail order houses, serving 
your trade; and there is no reason why you 
should not secure it, provided you give the 
necessary service, which would lead them to 
patronize you instead of being attracted by 
the pretty picture of the mail order houses. 
It is up to you, therefore, to tie up to the 
manufacturers’ trade extension movement, so 
that the resultant business will be yours, as 
you thus compel the manufacturer if you are 
assisting in this campaign, to work through 
you, instead of extending the use of wood in 
general, and leaving it to the various mediums 
to take care of its distribution, and sale to the 
ultimate user. 

The retailer has to realize he has a grave 
responsibility to the consumer, and the com- 
munity in which he does business. 

Due to the necessity of his becoming a mem- 
ber of your association in order to participate 
in the results of this campaign, through plans, 
stuffers etc., this movement will increase your 
membership, as it has done in the West, and 
the present members of your association will 
thus be benefitted by the inclusion and co- 
operation of new members in their association. 

No trade extension movement of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers will be really effective, 
unless the retailer is participating in a finan- 
cial way in the cost of carrying it 
otherwise he will be apathetic in regard to 
the distribution of propaganda. Underneath 
your counter you have all of you an accumula- 
tion of manufacturers’ pamphlets which never 
see the light of day unless somebody asks for 
them; but if you are absorbing a portion of 
the cost of getting it out, your attitude will 
be different. 

You create a spirit of confidence in the buy- 
ing public which is a wonderful asset to you 
in your business. 


on, as 
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Recent Happ 


Cedar Post Firms Merge 
Wasu., April 7.—An 


ment this week explained the 


SPOKANE, announce- 


reported sale of 


the M. L. Bruce Cedar Co. to the Kaniksu Ce- 
dar Co., of Priest River, Idaho. Officials of 
the Bruce company say that the Bruce com- 
pany purchased the Kaniksu Cedar Co., but 
that, after this purchase, Beecher Hitchcock 


large shareholders in the 
Kaniksu, bought the interest of Mrs. M. L. 
bruce. The remainder of the Bruce company 
is held by the Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Co., of Chicago. 

The deal will consolidate the plants and 
holdings of the two companies. The Kaniksu 
concern, which has offices at Priest River, has 
large holdings in the Priest Lake region, while 
the Bruce operations have been carried on in 
the vicinity of Nelson, B, C. The Bruce com- 
pany also has one cedar pole treating plant at 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and two at New Brighton, 
Minn. The Kaniksu has one plant at Priest 
River and one at Minneapolis. 


Radio Phones for Fire Fighting 


and John Schaefer, 


San Francisco, Carir., April 5.—The un- 
ceasing struggle to save the vast timberlands 
of California from forest fires will be aided 


in the future by portable radio telephone equip- 
ment. The use of this equipment, which is 
expected to aid greatly in the control of forest 
fires during the dry months in California, was 
approved last Saturday at a meeting here of 
the State board of forestry. With the use of 
this modern aid, it was declared, communica- 
tion will be made possible from the fire line 


to points within a radius of 250 miles. At the 
meeting a demonstration of the use of these 
radio telephone sets was given. The sets are 
extremely compact and can be carried with 


a fire, thus enabling those 
one fire to keep in touch with 
may occur at distant points. 


To Build 100,000-Foot Mil) 


\pril 5.—A new mill is to 
about five miles east of 
Detroit, Ore.., by F. W. Foulkes, of Mill City, 
who for a number of years was general super- 
intendent for the Robert Dollar Co.’s interests 
in Portland and in British Columbia, and who 
prior to that was for ten years buying super- 
intendent for the Southern Pacific railroad. The 
mull will have a daily capacity of about 100,000 
feet, will be operated by steam and will spe- 
cialize in timbers, car material and cross-arm 
stock. It will be capable of cutting lengths 
up to 60 feet The plant will have physical 
connection with the Southern Pacific line by a 
relayed track from Detroit to Idanha. 


Manufactures Big Spars 


SEATTLE, WaAsuH., April 7.—Operations were 
begun last week by the new Spar Manufacturers 
(Inc.), at 4601 Shilshole Avenue here. The 
plant is equipped with a giant lathe that can 
turn out spars up to 125 feet in length. 

The lathe was purchased in Portland, Ore., 
and is the only piece of machinery of its kind 
and size north of the Columbia River. For sey- 
eral years past members of the Spar corpora- 


ease to the scene of 
in charge of 
others that 


PORTLAND, Ort? 
be built at a point 


tion have been turning out fine hand hewn 
spars and they will continue to make these at 
the new plant. The new plant is working on’ 


a twenty-four hour basis. 

The new plant is equipped to turn out spars, 
flagne'es, cargo booms, dredge spuds and col- 
umns for building construction. Officers of the 
comp iny estimate the big lathe will turn out a 
standard cargo boom on a rush job in at feast 
one-half the time it would take by the slower 
hand method. 

Officers of 
lrred J. 


(Inc.) are 
Marine Lum- 


Spar Manufacturers 
Cunningham, of the 


enings on the West Coast 


ber Service (Inc.), general manager, and Fred 
Allison, Northwest spar maker for many years, 
superintendent. According to Mr. Cunningham 
orders now on hand and pending indicate the 
firm will continue to operate on a twenty-four 
hasis. 

S22 eee eaeaeaaeaae 


Fir Timber Used for Bridge Work 


SEATTLE, Wasu., April 5.—Douglas fir tim- 
bers played an important part in the construc- 
tion of the great bridge that spans the Colum- 
bia River and connects Longview, Wash., with 
Rainier, Ore., according to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. It was opened to 
traffic on March 29. Approximately 6,000,000 
feet of No. 1 common Douglas fir used in 
building the bridge, for permanent construction 
as well as falsework. 

The bridge has a deck clearance of 
and is the highest cantilever 
world over a navigable stream. It has a main 
span of 1,200 feet and two anchor arms of 
760 feet each. The two anchor arms are the 
longest in the world, and during construction 


196 feet, 
bridge in the 


























Douglas fir derrick 136 feet high set up by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at the 
irst annual Oil Equipment & Engineering Ex- 
position held at the Shrine Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 17 to 23. The 28,000 
fect of lumber used to construct the derrick 
was cut to detail in several Los Angeles retail 
yards, and cost figures were arrived at indi- 
cating that the fabricated type of wood derrick 
can be erected for about one-half the cost of a 
steel structure of the same sise 





were supported on Douglas fir falsework, 900,- 
000 feet being used for each arm. There are 
two timber approaches to the two ends of the 
bridge which aggregate 3,725 feet in length and 
contain about 3,350,000 feet of Douglas fir. The 
highest bent in these trestles is 165 feet. 

In constructing the falsework, from seven to 
eleven pieces 12x12-inch or 12x14-inch, 41-foot, 
Douglas fir were used as posts for each bent. 


Caps and sills were 12x12-inch. Sway braces 
were 4x12-inch. Longitudinal diagonal braces 
were 4x12-inch, 62-foot. Longitudinal girders 


were 8x10-inch, 42 feet. 


To Abide by Conference Rate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., April 8—Efforts ot the 
United States Intercoastal Lumber Conference to 
maintain the rate for April lumber at $11 have 
been strengthened by the inclusion of British 
Columbia shippers who yesterday agreed to 
book space for the remainder of the montn at 
the conference rate. Approximately 15,000,000 


feet will move under this agreement, tne move- 


ment starting with the beginning of negotia- 
tions. 

Decision to abide by the conference rate fol- 
lowed meetings conducted by Earl H. Strange, 
chairman of the conference, last week in Van- 
couver, B, C., and yesterday here. It is believed 
the agreement will continue through May and 
contracts so stating have been sent out but at 
this writing have not yet been signed. Mr 
Strange is optimistic in regard to the British 
Columbia shippers’ favorable attitude in the 
future. 

Mr. Strange declared there is much improve- 
ment in the intercoastal situation. Curtailment 
of space has been strictly observed by the con- 
ference lines. Ships have been tied up or turned 
at San Francisco to meet requirements of the 
conference. 


Forests Pay Half of State’s Wages 

SEATTLE, WaAsSH., April 5—Nearly half of 
Washington’s payroll is furnished by the State’s 
forests, a report of the division of labor and 
industries at Olympia states. The report 
credits lumbering and its allied activities pay- 
ing $107,776,189 to workmen in the State in 


1929. This aggregates $5,170,523 more than 
was paid last year in the same industry. The 
total payroll for all industries in 1929 was 


$288,903,912. 

The report says the payroll gains indicate a 
tendency toward specialization in mills. Saw- 
mills and shingle mills paying $47,151,230 
lead the list. This was an increase of $2,500,000 
over last vear. Logging came second, paying 
$41,222,180 or $800,000 greater than the yeai 
before. 

The greatest proportionate increases in indus- 
tries which depend upon forest products were 
as follows: Cooperage, veneer, planing, sash 
and door, and other similar mills. These make 
up the fifth ranking industry of the State. Paper 
and pulp mills showed a 40 percent gain. 


Buys Mill and Timber 

PorTLAND, Ore., April 5.—G. O. McIntyre 
of the Burns-McIntyre Lumber Co. (Inc.) 
Sandy, Ore., about twenty-two miles from Port- 
land, has sold his interest in the mill to Robert 
Jonsrud, who turned in the Jonsrud planing 
mill and woodworking plant at Sandy on the 
deal. 3eside the mill and equipment, Mr. 
Jonsrud also took over an interest in 10,000,000 
feet of first growth timber at Brightwood, in 
that vicinity. The Sandy plant, having cut 
all its timber, will be moved to Brightwood, 
but the large planer will be continued at Sandy 
and a new building will be erected there. Rough 
lumber will be trucked from Brightwood mill 
to the planing plant. Mr. Jonsrud will con- 
tinue management of the planing mill and will 
also manage the new plant. 

Lind & Pearson, of Portland, are building 
a sawmill at Cherryville, on a 100-acre tract 
of timber owned by J. B. Jonsrud, of Sandy, 
Ore. 

PPA: 

ADAPTATION may well be called the watch- 
word of modern industry, for enterprising man- 
ufacturers and sales organizations are con- 
stantly on the lookout for new uses and new 
markets to which they can adapt their products. 
No industry possesses a raw material of 
greater adaptability and therefore greater sales 
possibilities than that of the lumber industry. 
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Trade Extension to Be Feature Topic 


National Association Plans for Annual Convention—W ill Devote Much of Program 
to Reports on Progress of Trade Promotion, Research and Publicity 


National Manufacturers’ Plans 


WasHineton, D. C., April 8.—The trade ex- 
tension committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will meet in the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, April 23, to consider 
a variety of subjects in advance of the annual 
meeting of the National association on April 
24 and 25. 

The morning hours of April 23 will be given 
over to meetings of subcommittees on trade 
promotion, research, advertising and publicity. 
In the afternoon the TX committee will dis- 
cuss the following subjects: 

Report of the technical advisory committee ; 
promotion policy for uses requiring lasting 
qualities in wood; the 1930 advertising pro- 
gram; status of the proposed de luxe edition, 
Architectural Uses of Wood; progress report 
on grade-marking and trade-marking, and use 
of the car card; the Hoo-Hoo promotion pro- 
gram; Wood Office Furniture Associates 
(Inc.) ; the 1930 publicity program; report of 
activities of the Wooden Box Bureau; the Fed- 
eral building program; ways and means of se- 
curing additional subscribers; April 28 confer- 
ence with the underwriters. 

Members of the committee, of course, will be 
privileged to introduce other topics to which 
they wish to direct attention or which may 
call for committee action. 

The technical advisory committee is sched- 
uled to meet April 16 and continue its sessions 
for several days, after which it will submit its 
report to the trade extension committee. The 
technical advisory committee is representative 
of all regional associations and its recommenda- 
tions are of great importance to the entire in- 
dustry. 

The general meeting of the National associa- 
tion on April 24 has been divided into four 
sessions—at 10, 2, 4 and 7 o'clock, The morn- 


ing will be given to trade extension in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel. Rec- 
ommendations of the TX committee will be 


received and the delegates will hear the reports 
of Walter F. Shaw, trade extension manager, 
and Theodore M. Knappen, director of pub- 
licity. 

There will be short talks by the chairmen of 
the advisory subcommittees on advertising, pub- 
licity, trade promotion and research, probably 
followed by extemporaneous talks by lumber 
leaders in attendance. 

The reports of President E. L. Carpenter 
and Secretary-Manager Wilson Compton in the 
afternoon will be followed by the report on lum- 
ber marketing and statistical program, recom- 
mendations on trade practices, and the report of 
the committee on resolutions. 

Of particular interest will be reports to the 
trade extension committee from the joint com- 
mittees representing co-operative promotion be- 
tween the Wooden Box Bureau, Treated Wood 
Bureau, Commercial Furniture Bureau and the 
National Association. 

Prominent business leaders, yet to be an- 
nounced, and the famous humorist, Strickland 
Gillilan, will be on the program at the annual 
dinner Thursday evening, April 24. 

Friday will be devoted entirely to a meeting 
of the stockholders for the election of directors. 
The directors’ meeting will follow immediately 
for the annual election of officers and chair- 
men of committeés. Consideration likewise 
will be given by the directors to policies and 
program of work of the industry, finances, re- 
ports and recommendations of standing com- 
mittees and progress of home financing plans. 

Friday afternoon there will be a meeting of 


the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation. 

The various committee meetings have been 
scheduled considerably in advance of the gen- 
eral and public gatherings in order that con- 
densed reports can be prepared so as to avoid 
the congestion of important subjects usually 
crowding for consideration and--action in the 
closing hours of the assembly. 

* * * 


Stocking Marked Lumber 


Wasuineton, D. C., April 7.—Since builders 
of the national capital are finding grade-marked 
and trade-marked lumber a satisfactory prod- 
uct, a number of Washington yards are stock- 
ing it extensively. 

One of these yards, Galliher & Huguely, is 
carrying a large stock of flooring, grade- 
marked and bearing the certifying “Tree”-mark 
symbol. This yard caters to the better class of 
builders and stocks a great deal of identified 
material from a number of well known mills, 
and, according to the yard and office men, buy- 
ers seem to have a preference for items on 
which they find well-known names and identi- 
fying symbols and there is already much favor 
for the “Tree”’-mark symbol. 

The yard of Frank Libbey & Co., established 
in 1824, carries a fairly complete line of “Tree”- 
mark redwood stock. Mr. White, manager of 
the yard, is regularly supplying builders with 
any item they call for in redwood. This is a 
specialty, the Libbey yard also carrying a full 
line of lumber of all kinds and items. 

“Tree’-mark lumber, certified as to grade, is 
already developing a good demand, in spite of 
the fact that it has only been available for a 
couple of months. During the first two months, 
Mr. White stated, his marked redwood require- 
ments averaged a 26,000-foot car a month. He 
expects this to increase considerably as the sea- 
son opens up and the demand grows. 

The Libbey company is also doing a good 
cabinet business with redwood stocks. The 
cabinets are made at the yard and sold to 
builders. Cabinets have recently been made 
for the fashionable Tudor Hall Apartments on 
Massachusetts Avenue. This building has been 
occupied for years and the cabinets were used 
in modernizing the kitchens. 

x * * 
Hangar Fire Causes 

New York City, April 8—A careful investi- 
gation of the fire which destroyed a_ large 
hangar and thirteen mail planes at Hadley 
Field, N. J., on March 15 has failed to dis- 
close the actual cause of the fire. 

Fulton Laning, of the New York office of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, had an interesting conversation with C. 
W. Geohegan, manager of Hadley Field, who 
withheld no information. 

The hangar which the fire destroyed 
built in 1924 at a cost of $47,000. It was ap- 
proximately 70 by 100 feet. Eight-inch cement 
blocks formed the exterior walls between 8-inch 
steel columns. Wood bow-string roof trusses 
rested on the columns and supported the wood 
purlins and roof. The columns were stayed 
laterally only by the cement block walls built 
between their flanges. One side of the hangar 
had steel frames and sash with plain glass for 
windows, while the other formed part of the 
office and boiler room in a lean-to. 

Each plane in the hanger contained gasoline. 
The entire hangar was a mass of flames within 
a half hour, one gasoline explosion following 
another. The fire started at 7:15 a. m. Mail 
men on duty at the outset attempted to extin- 
guish it, but the spread was too rapid. While 


was 





the men were telephoning for aid an explosion 
floored them. This explosion blew out the steel 
doors at both ends of the hangar, making a 
perfect draft. The heat was so intense that 
the firemen devoted their attention primarily 
to saving the remaining two hangars. 

Mr. Geohegan stated that he was a great 
believer’ in wood trusses because they are slow 
burning. These trusses remained in place and 
gave the firemen a chance to fight the flames 
as long as the heat permitted them to approach 
the burning hangar. If the trusses had been of 
steel, it was pointed out, they would have col- 
lapsed in short order. 

Mr. Geohegan manifested interest in the ef- 
forts of the N. L. M. A. to improve airplane 
hangar construction. He also stated that he 
knew no reason why the forthcoming fire tests 
in the wood hangar built at the bureau of 
standards in Washington should not be success- 
ful, but added that, in his opinion, chemicals 
are needed to quench fires where they are fed 
by gasoline and oil. 

The Hadley Field hangars have no sprinkler 
protection. The bureau of standards hangar is 
fully protected in this regard. 

* * * 


Incorporate Furniture Bureau 


The Wood Office Furniture Associates (Inc. ) 
held a formal organization meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, last Saturday, and the 
stockholders received a report from W. F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, regarding 
the details of incorporation. All necessary pa- 
pers and records were delivered to Carl Leo- 
pold, who acted as secretary. 

C. S. Brewer presided. He was later elected 
as president by the board of directors, who were 
also chosen at the meeting. A. H. Stringe was 
chosen vice president, Mr. Leopold secretary 
and O, C. S. Olsén treasurer. The by-laws 
were so amended as to make the president an 
ex-officio member of all committees. Employ- 
ment of Frank T. Hess as manager for one 
year was ratified. His headquarters will be at 
645 Graybar Building, New York City. Mr. 
Hess will begin his duties April 15, with a 
swing around the member plants. John Dor- 
nette, jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, was chosen as 
assistant manager for one year. 

The directors chosen at the meeting are: 
Messrs. Brewer, Leopold, Olsen, Stringe and 
Shaw, K. R. Dunton, D. A. Raggio, J. H. 
Townshend, O. T. Swan, George N. Lamb, 
Mr. Foote, of the Shattuck-Marble Co., who 
voluntarily joined prior to official action by 
other chair manufacturers, and George W. 
Searles. 

An executive committee was chosen by the 
directors as follows: Messrs. Brewer, Leopold, 
Stringe, Dunton and Shaw. 

Messrs. Dunton, Leopold and Raggio were 
designated to serve as an advertising commit- 
tee. This committee met and proceeded to 
submit copy for use in the May issues of 
Time, World’s Work, Nation’s Business, and 
Business Week. 

x * * 


Following Up On Show 


READING, Pa., April 7.—Realtors of this city 
are making a fine follow-up of the progressive 
forest conservation and tree show which de- 
voted the week of Feb. 17 to a campaign for 
home-building on acre plots. 

One of the Reading newspapers devoted sev- 
eral columns of its Builders’ Show edition to 
the address of Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade 
extension manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. In this address 
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ir. Upson made a strong plea for the better 
caring of children and the greater advantages 
for the entire family found in the modern sub- 
ban home. 
The Lincoln Development Co, (Inc.) quotes 


art of Mr. Upson’s speech in its advertise- 
rent of Lincoln Park, a Reading suburb, and 
dds: “One thousand shade trees have al- 
ready been planted in Lincoln Park.” 
The two-fold purpose of forest conservation 
mid acre-plot homes is already yielding fruit. 
eS a 


Shows Wooden Houses 


WasuHincton, D. C., April 7—‘Your Home,” 
a magazine of interest to prospective home 
owners or those fortunate enough to own their 
own homes, carries in its April issue cuts of 
several charming wood houses, showing their 
adaptability to differing environments. 

Styled the “essence of consistency,” the resi- 
dence plan of Arthur T. Remick, architect for 


recognize the historical importance attached to 
the wood relic that held the White House roof 
over the heads of so many Presidents. 

The soundness of the wood after its long use- 
ful service was the subject of no little com- 


ment. 
e¢s 


A 6,000-Foot Timber Trestle 


HarrisspurG, Pa., April 7—On the longest 
multiple-arch concrete highway bridge ever 
built, which will span the Susquehanna River, 
the forms and concrete are handled from a 
timber trestle 6,000 feet in length, which extends 
from shore to shore. 

When the piers for the bridge had been com- 
pleted the trestle structure was tied to the pier 
footings by wire cables. Three Wiley-Whirley 
cranes with 85-foot booms operate from each 
shore on this trestle. The cranes are mounted 
on portal gantries, carried on 90-pound, 18-foot 
gage rails. The cranes do not move under their 





Wasuincron, D. C., April 


10 p. m., eastern standard time. 
time and 7 p. m. Pacific time. 


casting Co.’s chain. 


on behalf of the lumber industry. 


final tribute to the industry. 


are widely used in the lumber industry. 





To Broadcast the “Salute to Lumber” 


7.—The “Salute to Lumber” 
April 15, by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., will go on the air at 
This will be 9 p. m. central time, 8 p. m 


The entertainment will be broadcast through Station KDKA and the National Broad- 
The program will begin with a musical signature. 
be an introductory talk by the announcer, followed by the Westinghouse overture. 
swinging in the forest, the whirring and whining of spinning saws, the pounding of 
hammers as spike nails bite into hardwood; 
up by the Westinghouse staff and orchestra. 
musical score which has been prepared by Cesare Sodero and which will be played and 
sung by the Westinghouse orchestra and chorus. 

An anonymous voice, with musical interludes, will next state some outstanding facts 
about the lumber industry and its products, after which the -announcer will add some 
interesting remarks and will introduce Wilson Compton, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who will reply briefly to the salute on 


This in turn will be followed by another musical feature and a voice will speak a 


The Hoo-Hoo organization is arranging for all its local units to arrange for group 
gatherings to hear the salute, and it is hoped that lumbermen everywhere will tune in . 
on the nearest National Broadcasting station and listen to this splendid recognition of 
the industry by one of the world’s largest manufacturing corporations whose products 


to be broadcast Tuesday night, 
- mountain 
Then there will 
Axes 


these and other visions will be conjured 
The desired illusion will be aided by the 


secretary-manager of the 





Miss Marie E. Merrill, of Bronxville, N. Y., 
draws upon wood to carry out its spirit of dig- 
nity and simple beauty. 

Consistency suggests pine paneling, says the 
writer. The chimney wall is uniquely treated 

one-third of it becomes recessed book 
shelves behind a high semi-glassed door, while 
the remaining two-thirds involves a deep brick 
fireplace, a window and a deep two-doored wood 
closet. The brick chimney is the only varia- 
tion in building material, including even the 
door steps. But the skillful use of clapboards, 
shingles—regular and _  irregular—and _ trim 
gives the eye much diversion. The unpainted 
roof creates a heightening effect.” 


* * * 


Appreciate White House Gaveis 


PittspurGH, Pa., April 7.—Much interest 
was shown in the White House gavel presented 
to the executive committee of the Allegheny 
R: ailway Regional Advisory Board by a repre- 
sentative of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the recent joint meeting 
of the executive and railway contact commit- 
tees. 

A request for one of the gavels, made from 
timber taken from the White House roof after 
more than 112 years of continuous service, was 
made by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations of prominence, which 











own power but must be moved from point to 
point. 

The long trestle structure also carries two 
lines of 35-pound, 36-inch gage track with 
cross-overs every 500 feet. Concrete and other 
materials are handled on this track by 3%-ton 
Plymouth gasoline locomotives moving trains 
of 8-wheel, 4x12 foot cars. 

The gantry mounting of the Wiley-Whirley 
cranes allows the trains to pass along the tres- 
tle uninterruptedly and without interfering with 
the work of the cranes. 


* * * 


Commends Brochure 


Wasuinecton, D. C., April 7—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association continues 
to receive many commendations on its latest 
brochure “for Home Lovers.” In a letter to 
the association, Charles A. Rinehimer, of the 
Rinehimer Bros. Manufacturing Co., Elgin, 
Ill., considers this publiéation a masterpiece. 
Mr. Rinehimer adds: “Your association is 
certainly taking on a wonderful campaign for 
lumber and wood products. My only regret is 
that the millwork industry is not co-operating 
in your campaign. This may, however, come in 
time.” 

The N. L. M. A. has already received 1433 
inquiries from a little review of “for Home 


Lovers” published by the Progressive Farmer 
in its March issue. 

More than 50,000 copies 
brochure have been 


of the attractive 

distributed to date. 
+ ” * 

Co-operate in Memorial Forests 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 8—The New York 
State College and the American Legion are 
co-operating in the establishment of memorial 
demonstration forests. John J. Bennett, jr., 
commander of the Department of New York, 
has notified every post of this program. 

Nelson C. Brown, acting dean, has offered to 
supply 5,000 young trees to the first five posts 
to purchase, rent or lease land along some main 
highway and plant trees for public observation 
and in memory of those who lost their lives 
in the wars in which the country has engaged. 


Committees to Meet Jointly 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuinectTon, D. C., April 9—A joint meet- 
ing of the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards and the Consulting Committee on Lumber 
Standards has been called for Tuesday, April 
22, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, by Chair- 
man John Henry Kirby of the central commit- 
tee. A full program of subjects to be discussed 
will reach members of both committees early 
next week. The last meeting of the central 
committee was held Dec, 7, 1928. 

A number of matters relating to lumber 
standards have since been filed with the com- 
mittee and with the Department of Commerce 
and will come up for discussion at the joint 
meeting. These include a petition of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for incorporation in American Lumber 
Standards of 11/16-inch boards, dressed and 
matched, and shiplap, and of 1 9/16-inch dimen- 
sion; request of the Southern Pine Association 
for approval of its moisture content specifica- 
tions; extent of conformance to the American 
Lumber Standards of manufacturers’ association 
grading rules published as conforming to those 
standards etc. 


Modernization to Be Contiansl 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 8.—Moderniza- 
tion saved the day, or rather the year, for the 
lumber business in Minneapolis during 1929, 
statistics just compiled by the Builders Ex- 
change here demonstrate, and was such an out- 
standing feature of last year’s building pro- 
gram that an even more intensive campaign is 
to be carried on during 1930. About a year 
ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a 
news story to the effect that Minneapolis and 
the Northwest would devote considerable at- 
tention to modernization work during 1929, 
although a reasonable amount of new building 
was also expected. 

The Builders Exchange statistics prove that 
while the new building did not develop on the 
scale expected, the modernization campaign was 
so effective that remodeling work more than 
made up for the difference. Here are the facts, 
as submitted by C. A. Gunn, secretary of the 
exchange: 

There was an actual drop in the construc- 
tion of new buildings of all types in Minne- 
apolis in 1929 of $1,557,315 as compared with 
the figure for 1928. 

On the other hand, there was an increase 
in additions and repairs—modernizing—of 
$1,596,700, thus making a balance in favor of 
1929 of $39,385. In 1$28 $2,207,085 was spent 
for modernizing work, and in 1929 the figure 
advanced to $3,804,385. 

The building and material men were so 
impressed with these figures, which demon- 
strate the value of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau, that they are determined to push 
the campaign this year. 

Some new “kinks” are to be tried during 
the 1930 campaign, which include tentatively, 
talks over a radio station two mornings a week, 
the showing of modernizing films in the Minne- 
apolis theaters, and organizing home beautify- 
ing clubs. Billboards and newspapers may be 
used as advertising mediums. 
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Lumber Retailing Along the Ohio River 


A Veteran Dealer Carries On With Serenity and Courage—Various Sales Rooms 


Visiteda—The Home Town of a Humorist 


In Cairo, Il., 
friend P. T. 
of Illinois. 


capital city of “Egypt,” the Realm called on our 
Langan. Uncle Pete is one of the veteran lumbermen 
For many years he has been operating a yard and a 
mill in Cairo, and before that he had a long career as a sawmill 
man in the days when a man had to pull himself out of the muck 
of the southern woods by the boot straps. He has hosts of friends 
all over the United States among lumbermen, but especially among 
Illinois retailers and southern manufacturers. Uncle Pete’s friends 
will be glad to know that he seems to be in excellent health; and 





The office of the Cairo Lumber Co. at Cairo, IIl., is located on a Federal 
highway and B, Archibald, head of the company, says that because many 
motorists drive he considers the appearance of the plant and display 


miuudows an asset m creating sales 


he carries on with a serenity and courage and a continuing inter- 
est in the lumber business and local affairs that is most inspiring. 
Some years ago his eyesight failed completely; but every day he is 
at his desk, directing his business and carrying forward both per- 
sonal and community projects. Our first call found him away from 
the office, attending a directors’ meeting of, I believe, the Cairo 
Association of Commerce. He is still a member of the school 
board and has been for 20 years. 


{ Bit of Lumber Sentiment 


Quite a number of ago when this department first met 
Uncle Pete he showed us among other things a pile of lumber for 
which he had a frankly sentimental attachment. I think some and 
perhaps all of it he had cut in his own sawmill. It consisted of 
poplar and cypress in wide pieces; clear, long stuff, as fine lumber 
as could be found in the world. He simply wouldn’t sell it. Well, 
he still has that stock. There are cypress boards in that collection 
44 inches wide. He tells us that it is invoiced every year as a 
separate item, entered on the records as “The Boss’s Stock.” 
It’s simply a piece of sentiment, a memorial of the old days. To 
those who think there is no poetry or romance in the lumber busi- 
ness, we submit as contrary evidence Uncle Pete’s collection of 
super lumber, cut a generation ago when his world was young, and 
cherished by him for the association it recalls. 

Uncle Pete is deeply interested in the engineering work that 
the Government has done to make the city of Cairo safe from high 
waters. Cairo has had a peculiar problem. It is located in the 
bootjack where the Ohio flows into the Mississippi. The Missouri 
gets into the game some miles above. So all the drainage from 
the Rockies to the Appalachians and to the divide far to the north, 
near the Great Lakes, passes by Cairo’s door step. It is rather 
odd that with all these oceans of water passing by, comparatively 
little ever got into the city itself. But the ground is low a few 
miles to the north, and occasionally in the spring freshets the 
water would cross there and make an island of the city. 


years 


Some Credit Problems 


“Until 1913,” Uncle Pete said, “Cairo fought its own battle with 
spring floods and did it with a large amount of success. At that 
time an appeal was made to the Government. The committee of 
Congress to which the appeal was made was little interested until 
it was shown a map of the enormous drainage basin that poured 
its surplus water through this comparatively narrow gateway. In 
fact it was Government action that made necessary an appeal to 
the Government itself. We had gotten along well enough until the 
Federal engineers built a huge levee on the west bank of the 
Mississippi that threw all these waters over onto us. 

“Our own levees are now practically completed, and Cairo is safe 
for all time from floods. In fact we count on the rivers as our 
friends. The Mississippi as far north as Cairo is always open. It 
never is choked with ice. Navigation north of here is open a large 
part of the year, as it is also up the Ohio. We fully expect Cairo 
to be an important reshipping point; for it has splendid rail con- 
nections as well as river navigation. I don’t think it will be long 
until West Coast lumber is brought through the canal and up the 
river to Cairo for distribution through the upper Valley. I’m told 
that lumber comes from the Columbia River through the canal and 
around to the east coast and is reshipped westward sometimes as 
far as to the Indiana line. If that is possible, I don’t see why the 
shorter water haul up the Mississippi into the heart of the valley 
doesn’t offer sound possibilities. One thing needed is an ocean- 
going freighter than can navigate the river. Transferring from sea- 
going boats to river steamers at New Orleans does of course add 
somewhat to the cost. Cairo used to be a wood-products town, and 
of course when neighboring forests were cut these industries suf- 
fered. We’re hoping to bring back the old lumber interests and 
some new ones for good measure by means of river navigation and 
the protection we have against spring floods.” 





A Famous Advertising Novelty 


Uncle Pete recalled some mention made in this department years 
ago of his famous square lead pencils. For a great while he has 
distributed these very excellent and quite unusual pencils for ad- 
vertising purposes. So he found his way into an inner office and 
came back with three which he presented to this department. He 
sends quite a number through the mails at Christmas time to his 
friends, in place of Christmas cards. To assure their safe arrival 
he has his planing mill cut a stick the length of the pencil and 
perhaps three-quarters of an inch square. Then a groove is cut 
down one side that will just hold the square pencil. Perhaps a 
newspaper man appreciates this kind of advertising souvenir more 
than other people do, but we have the idea that they are among 
the best of the good-will novelties, distributed to keep a firm name 
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The J. A. Dossett Lumber Co., of Paducah, Ky., has an unusually at- 
tractive office and sales room and the wide show windows are utilized to 
the fullest extent in displaying products the company offers for sale 
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feesh in customers’ minds. We've carried Uncle Pete’s pencils, 
en us on former visits, pretty much all over the United States. 
Ai the moment we have a mechanical pencil bearing the name of 
tie Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co., Omaha, which was given us 
perhaps half a dozen years ago by Elmer Coates, of North Platte, 
Neb. The travels and labors and vicissitudes of this worn and 
battered writing tool would make quite an adventure story of one 
angle of the lumber business. 

The Cairo Lumber Co., where we saw B. Archibald, head of the 
company, has a handsome plant that was built some five years ago. 
Ic is located on Federal road 51, which extends from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf. Mr. Archibald does not use all of this highway 
for making deliveries, but he says that many motorists drive by 











Attractive office structure of the King Mill & Lumber Co., of Paducah, 
Ky., which operates a planing mill, two lumber yards and a downtown 
paint store, the latter a recent addition 
his place and that he considers the appearance of the plant and 
the display windows an asset in creating sales. People remember 
the yard and its appearance when they want some building material. 
Sidelines No Longer Sidelines 
The sales rooms contain a big paint department and a stock of 
building hardware. “Dealers can’t call these things sidelines any 
more,” Mr. Archibald said, “for all kinds of building materials that 
are needed to round out the stock for general building operations 
are necessary if customers are to be satisfied. A lumber yard in 
these times must look at its business as a customer looks at it. A 
customer doesn’t see that lumber is any more important to him 
than hardware or paint or screens. He can’t build a house with- 
out all of them, and building a house is the thing he’s interested in.” 
Cairo it seems is a strong building and loan town, and under 
present conditions these institutions are able to handle loans in 
good shape without subsidiary organizations. Mr. Archibald thinks 
that too easy loans are not to the advantage of the business. Un- 
less carefully handled they create a certain irresponsibility; and 
a prospect decides to build with the mental reservation that if 
things get a bit thick he can walk out without losing much of 

anything, leaving a house on the retailer’s hands. 

At’ the Kelly Bros. Lumber Co. we found that Mr. 
away from the office for the day. 
yard and a planing mill. 

Leaving Cairo, the Realm ferried the Ohio and drove over to 
Paducah, Ky., the town which Irvin Cobb has helped make famous. 
They’ve named a handsome hotel after the well known humorist, 
and several lumbermen spoke of Cobb as a former neighbor and 
friend. Paducah is a railroad and industrial town. The Illinois 
Central has big shops there, and several textile mills are in oper- 
ation. 


Kelly was 
This company operates both a 


A Retailing and Manufacturing Plant 


The Langstaff-Orm Lumber Co. has a big plant that covers some 
30 acres, and it operates a retail yard, a planing mill and a sawmill. 
The sawmill cuts hardwoods that are brought down the Tennessee 
River. In the office we met Sam and George Q. Langstaff, second 
generation young men. Sam Langstaff tells us that the coming 
of the $8,000,000 Illinois Central shops caused some little tem- 
porary over-building of residences in Paducah, but that the surplus 
has been pretty well absorbed. 

Mr. Langstaff, like lumbermen everywhere, is interested in the 
results of the expansion of catalog concerns into the chain-store 
field. As he sees it, the famed business judgment of these big 
corporations has not demonstrated itself in this new field. He 
mentioned several places where guesses were wrong. He does not 
minimize the possible changes in local merchandising that the 
presence of the chains may force upon local dealers; but he has 


observed that customers are more discriminating in buying goods 
they can actually see than in buying from a catalog description. 
It isn’t safe to generalize about such things without leaving many 
loopholes for exceptions; but it may be stated cautiously that local 
dealers usually carry a better grade of goods than some chains do. 
While the latter’s prices may be lower, the customer who has been 
educated to quality by shopping in locally owned stores is not so 
enthusiastic when he actually sees some of the chain-sold goods. 
We know one concern that sent a yard man to a competing catalog 
store to buy a screen door. This door stands in the warehouse of 
the yard and serves without argument, beyond mere identification 
of its source, to stop talk about catalog prices. The customer 
takes one look at the catalog door and cheerfully pays the extra 
price for the door which the yard handles... 


Second-Mortgage Needs 

Paducah has some building and loan associations, or at least 
one; but Mr. Langstaff stated that there is a real local need for a 
systematic handling of second-mortgage loans. He told of some 
houses that had to be bought in to protect the unsecured lumber 
bill. Reselling them was not so easy. Quite a good many dealers 
are reaching the conclusion that open book credits are quite as 
hazardous as organized credits for monthly liquidation. The in- 
vestigation and the methodical arrangements before the deal is 
completed frequently serve to reveal weaknesses in the prospect’s 
situation that might not show up under the old lack of system. 
While it doubtless is true that not every local situation warrants 
the creation of second-mortgage financing, it is proving useful in 
enough places so that it deserves some serious consideration. The 
Langstaff-Orm company has had considerable success in handling 
some second mortgages. 

The Longstaff-Orm Lumber Co. has an attractive office and car- 
ries a large stock of paint. 

The Sherrill-Russell Lumber Co. réports spring business as start- 
ing off in a quite promising fashion. Mr. Sherrill stated that he 
handled quite a bit of second-mortgage business through his own 
company and with notable success. It brings in a certain amount 
of trade that otherwise would not come into the market at all, 
and it serves so to systematize payments that sales which other- 
wise would be shaky are paid out on schedule. In fact I believe 
all Paducah dealers take some of this payment business, though I 
think they have taken few if any steps to build a separate organ- 
ization to care for this type of sales. They seem to be getting along 
well enough as it is, and several expressed some fear that such an 
organization might encourage people who could easily finance their 
houses through other means to pile too heavy a load upon a second- 
mortgage company. 

Mr. Sherrill is one of the well-known retailers of Kentucky and 
has a wide acquaintance among lumbermen, especially among 
manufacturers of the South. He has long been well acquainted 
with several members of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN family. 

W. W. Rogers, of the Rogers-Derington Lumber Co., started his 
business life in wholesale groceries. In certain respects I should 
guess that experience with the hazards of the grocery business 
would be an excellent training for almost any kind of retailing. 
Mr. Rogers states that he likes lumber very much and that he 
finds Paducah a fine city in which to live and work. Trade is 
opening up this spring pretty well. Some continued warm weather 
has started people to painting and making general repairs. While 
we were talking a lady came in to purchase some paint, and a litile 
clever direction of the conversation uncovered a bit of remodeling 
prospect. 

An Unusual Sales Room 

The J. A. Dossett Lumber Co. has an especially attractive office 
and sales room. The private offices are set off as though they oc- 
cupied the corner of a cottage; and various types of siding, roof- 
ing and outside molding are shown in their finished form. Among 
other displays is a lavatory finished in tile board. A pergola, shel- 
tering some breakfast room millwork, is one of the central dis- 
plays on the sales floor. Paint and building hardware are attrac- 
tively shelved and displayed. The Dossett offices were described and 
illustrated, following their opening, on page 42 of the Dec. 1, 1928, 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The King Mill & Lumber Co. operates a planing mill, two lumber 
yards and a downtown paint store. The paint store is a recent 
addition, and the stock has been taken downtown from the main 
offices at the Broadway yard. This yard is quite a distance from 
the center of town, and it was decided that sales could be in- 
creased sufficiently to justify the change. The Broadway office is 
an attractive and imposing building. The plan is to use the exten- 
sive space formerly occupied by the paint stock as sales rooms and 
displays of millwork and the like. 
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Reduces Cost of Delivery 


System of Removable Truck Bodies and Gravity Cut Labor 


Expense for City Yard 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 7.—Millwork manufacturers and lumber 
dealers are quick to take advantage of any labor-saving devices in their 
manufacturing departments, because they realize that labor saving in 
production means increased profits. 

There is also a large item of expense connected with the loading and 
delivery end of their businesses which the average dealer is constantly 
striving to develop into a more economical branch, 

The general manager of one company realized that the old methods 
were open to question, and so Edward C. Cordes of the Hyde Park 
Lumber Co., in Cincinnati, determined that he would reduce his load- 
ing and delivery costs to a minimum. 

In order that it may be understood 
better, it is perhaps wise to emphasize the old conditions and compare 
them with the new method. 


The story is an interesting one. 


Prior to 1923 the company was operating five motor trucks. The busi- 
ness increased steadily, and during 1923 the volume had doubled and the 
average haul had greatly lengthened. With this increase in the aver- 
age haul, together with the doubling of the volume of business, it was 
necessary either to provide additional trucks or to devise some means 














Gravity put to work—a partially loaded body being guided down an 
inclined runway 


of increasing the efficiency of each unit. These conditions gave rise to 
the development of the present loading and delivery plan. 

The first development was that of providing removable truck bodies 
which could be clamped easily and quickly on the truck chassis. The 
problem of building the bodies was easy, but that of quickly placing them 
on the chassis required much experimentation. A loading dock equipped 
with roller skids was developed. This ingenious arrangement is shown 
in photograph at bottom of next column. 

Having the truck bodies available, the next problem was to make 
it easy to load these bodies throughout the plant. So a dolly or yard 
truck on which the body could easily be placed was developed. These 
dollies are equipped with roller-bearing wheels. So easy running are 
they that though fully loaded they can be moved by one man. They are 
used in all departments. 

In order to make the loading of heavy lumber convenient, the run- 
ways between the piles of lumber are sloped. Thus, gravity assists 
the workman in moving the dolly from pile to pile while gathering his 
load. The longest lengths of lumber are at the high end of the run- 
way, so that they are loaded first. The photograph appearing above 
shows a truck body being loaded on the inclined runway. 

When the loading is completed a tractor is used to haul the dollies up 
the incline to the loading dock. This tractor hauls dollies with loaded 
bodies; it “spots” freight cars on the sidings; it pushes removable bodies 
off the loading skids on to the truck chassis; and is used as a general 
utility tractor throughout the plant. 

Signal bells and call stations are located at strategic points in the 
plant. When the tractor is needed in the millwork plant, at the loading 
platform, or at any other place, a definite signal on the bell system 
calls it to the desired location. The tractor appears in several of the 








photographs. The first 
photograph on next 
page shows the tractor 
pulling a loaded body 
up the inclined run- 
way. 

It was no small sat- 
isfaction for the man- 











agement to discover 

that each of the im- 

provements described 

ee david. Showing signal board for giving instructions 
SUCCES 2S vee to dock men and truck drivers 


ual units. The inclined 

runways greatly reduced the labor of moving the loaded dolly from 
place to-place. The tractor proved a great convenience in speeding 
the movement of material from place to place around the plant. The 
skids quickly and perfectly transferred bodies from the yard dollies to 
the truck chassis. However, it then became necessary to develop some 
system whereby these individual operations could be controlled from a 
central shipping office. A signal board was designed to aid in the 
accomplishment of this purpose, as shown by photograph appearing at 
top of this column. : 

The shipping office instructs the loading crews to prepare orders for 
delivery. All the trucks and removable truck bodies are numbered. 
When the loaded bodies are ready the shipping department is advised 
of the number of the body loaded for a particular order. This body 
number is then shown on the signal board opposite the number of the 
truck which is to make the delivery. 

As the driver enters the yard from his previous delivery, passing the 
shipping office, the signal board indicates to him the body he is to take 
for his next trip, thereby eliminating the need of any other communi- 
cation with the shipping office. This same signal board also notifies 
the tractor operating to have the body ready to load on the chassis when 
it arrives. The photograph below shows the tractor transferring the 
loaded body to the roller skids of the loading dock. 

sriefly, the system functions thus: Assume that truck No, 1 comes 
into the yard. The signal board notifies the driver to take body No. 12 
for his next trip. He proceeds to the loading dock where the empty 
body is taken off and body No. 12 is loaded on. The driver proceeds 
on his way to deliver his new load. This entire operation of replacing 
the empty body with a loaded one takes less than five minutes. 

It does not take a great deal of thinking to see the advantages of 
such quick loading. First of all, a definite loading crew is maintained 
and kept busy all day long loading bodies for later deliveries. This 
makes for accuracy in loading, for the loading crew becomes very pro- 
ficient. It is now unusual to have a loading error occur. Loads are 
on the dollies ready to be transferred to the trucks when the truck 
drivers report for work in the morning and in surprisingly few minutes 
every truck has left the yard on its first delivery. Lost time in idle 
equipment is reduced, for no longer is it necessary to hold the trucks 
for loading. This means that every minute of the day is spent in the 
purpose for which a truck is intended, that is, for deliveries. 


Two of the trucks are equipped with hoists for dumping. When 


these truck are loaded, the lumber securely boomed, and the material 
delivered to the building site, the hoist mechanism is operated and the 
lumber is dumped in evenly kept piles. 


One of these five-ton trucks 











Transferring the loaded body from the dolly to the roller skids of the 
loading dock 
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trove 110 miles and delivered 42,000 feet of lumber in one day, show- 
On shorter trips a larger quantity | 
Photograph in opposite column shows one of these | 


¢ the degree of efficiency reached. 
vould be delivered. 
imp trucks unloading at the building site. 


The equipment now consists of six trucks, including the two dump 
rucks, and twenty-six removable bodies, twenty-four dollies, and one 
In 1928 this equipment handled lumber and millwork ot a 

The Hyde Park Lumber Co. manu- 
It has the patterns for all the castings 
It did all the steel work, built the bodies, trailers and dollies. 

also assembled the tractor and tractor equipment. 
hat the cost of the installation was absorbed by the savings effected 
Planing Mill, of 


tractor. 
lue in excess of $1,250,000.00. 
‘tured the entire equipment. 
cessary. 


about one year. The Westwood 
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Cincinnati, is 

















ing plan. 


’ 


many years.’ 





The tractor pulling a loaded body on a dolly up one of the inclined 
runways to the loading dock 


Modernized Lumber Store Is 











Lumber being delivered to the building site by dump truck, with load 


about to be dropped 


equipped in a similar manner and it likewise reports large savings. 
Representatives of a number of companies have investigated this load- 
The latest visitor was Norman H. Sadd of Maldon, England, 
a town forty-five miles from London. 
ings, engaging in the millwork manufacturing and lumber trade. While 
on an inspection tour of the United States and Canada he visited the 
plant of the Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
tion of one of our major problems for which we have been looking for 


His is a company of large hold- 


Mr. Sadd said, “This is the solu- 


It is not to be assumed that this plan is not equally satisfactory for 
small as well as large plants. 
that the small plant can use it as profitably as the large plant. 

The Hyde Park Lumber Co. states that it will gladly furnish any 
additional information desired regarding the installation or show it in 


In fact, it is so flexible in its application 


actual operation to any one who may be interested. 


Opened to the Public 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn., April 7.—Signalizing 
the completion of the work of remodeling and 
modernizing its office and store building, the 
Willimantic Lumber & Coal Co. held a grand 
public opening on March 27. This date was se- 
lected because it “clicked” with the spring open- 
ing nights of the local merchants, March 27, 
28 and 29. 

The exteriors of the lumber company’s build- 
ings were illuminated with floodlights for the 
opening, and each visitor was presented with 
a carnation. Expressions of admiration from 
the visitors were frequent, both as to the ex- 
terior and interior of the modernized building. 

\s will be noted 
from illustration of 
the exterior appearing 
on front cover of this 


issue, the remodeled 
mulding is an architec- 
tural gem, reflecting 


the old English arch- 
itecture typified by the 
home of Shakespeare 
at Stratford-on-Avon, 
ant by many other 
houses of that period 


still standing in En- 
glish towns and vil- 
lages. 

It is a tribute to the 
art of modernizing 
that a plain old shed 
could be transformed 
into so attractive a 
Structure, yet such 
was the case, as the 


original building was 
nothing more than an 
old warehouse where- 
in were stored masons’ 
supplies. 


The building is situated at the corner of 
Church and Valley streets, just one block from 
Main street. The company realized that this 
was too valuable a corner to be used for 
merely storing masons’ supplies, therefore that 
stock was moved to another building that was 
remodeled for that purpose, and the old struc- 
ture on the corner was remodeled into the 
present up-to-date building. 

The site is at the junction of two streets 
leading from the residential section of the town 
to the main business street, so a great many 
people pass daily. The number of passers-by 
is further augmented by the fact that people 


limantic Lumber & Coal Co., Willimantic, Conn. 





Showing the well appointed paint and hardware departments in the modernized store of Wil- 


See Illustrations of 
Exterior and Interior 
on Front Page 


pass the Willimantic company’s place of busi- 
ness to attend four churches that are located 
very near by. 

Thus the company has an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for displaying its goods, which is well 
taken advantage of by a very attractive layout 
of display rooms. The company claims to show 
the most complete line of unpainted furniture 
in the city, and a glance at the illustration on 
front cover, showing the display room devoted 
to that stock, indicates that the claim is well 
founded, 

The company also stocks and displays very 
complete lines of woodwork and _ built- 
in conveniences of all 
sorts, trellises, arbors, 
bird houses, flower 
boxes, breakfast nooks, 
garden pottery etc., as 


well as paints and 
brushes, masons’ sup- 
plies, coal and fuel 
wood etc. 


Large windows pro- 
vide space for the dis- 
play of wares of vari- 
ous sorts. The mod- 
ernized interior pro- 
vides ample office and 
display space. A large 
archway unites the dis- 
play room with the 
paint and_ builders’ 
hardware department. 

In the process of 
transforming the build- 
ing very little of the 
old structure was torn 
down, one of the econ- 
omies of modernizing 
being to tear down as 
little as possible of the 
original structure. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











These Changing Times 


An illustration of the changing conditions 
affecting the retail lumber business was given 
by E. G. Bennett, manager of the Clinton L. 
Scott Lumber Co., of Esknidge, Kan., at a 


meeting of the Osage County Splinters Club, 
as follows 

“What a contrast now with that of a few 
years ago, when a farmer would drive his 
team in from the country for a load of lumber, 
taking most of the day for the trip. A few 
days ago, a farmer’s wife, living four miles 
in the country, called up asking the cost of a 
brooder house for 500 chickens. In our stock 
of built-up farm structures we had the needed 


size. Within five minutes the sale was made, 
within half an hour the brooder house was 
moving by truck to our customer, and an 


$80 sale consummated.” 
[Tease ean eae 


“Snappy Comeback” to M. O. Claims 


The Meuset 
one of its 


Lumber Co., Guttenberg, Ia., in 
recent newspaper advertisements 
takes a crack at the claims set forth in the ad- 
vertising and sales literature of the catalog 
houses. The Meuser advertisement first quotes 
these claims and then answers them item by 
item, thus 


DID YOU EVER READ THIS? 
“Direct from the factory . . “We pay 
the freight.” “Twenty-four hour service.” 
“No middlemen’'s profit.” “New 
easy payment plan.” Why pay more?" 
NUFF SAID! 
READ THIS—BUY DIRECT 
From Your Home Merchants and Eat More 
Sutter! 
The freight is already paid Instant 
service. There never was a middleman 
in our business When everything is 


bought in carload lots Talk about easy 


payment plan. It's been greased. 

That's what we say, Why do you pay more? 
You don’t when you buy at home. There 

is no substitute for quality. We aim to 


please a 
MEUSER LUMBER CO. 


GIVING WOOD A “SHOW” 


Retailer’s Private Office Handsomely Pan- 
eled—A Continuous Display 


Where is there a more logical place for dis- 
playing and demonstrating the beauty ot wood 
than in the lumberman’s own office? What a 





tremendous boost would be given to the use 
of wood if lumbermen everywhere should sud- 
denly decide to “put their best foot foremost,’ 
and resolve that their own offices hencefortl 
should show forth the beauty and adaptability 
of wood, which after all is the cornerstone o! 
the retail lumber dealer’s business, regardless oi 
how many other materials and sidelines he may 
handle. There is an idea worth considering 
and adopting. A good many lumbermen will 
be remodeling and renovating their offices 
this spring. In that process, why not give wood 
a show, along with such other materials and 
finishes as may be required to afford a proper 
contrast or to constitute an artistic assemble: 

In this connection, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is just in receipt of a 
photograph sent in by 

Q. French, of the 
French Lumber’ Co., 
Hawarden, la., showing 
his private office, which 
has just been fixed over 
in most attractive style. 
‘Mr. French, it should 
be said, is a real lum- 
berman—thoroughly ap- 
preciative of the merits 
of wood, as_ evidenced 


by his statement: “It 
has appeared to us 
that a lumberman’s of- 


fice is the logical place 
to use woods, and for 
the public to see the 
beauty of woods.” 

The walls of the of- 








French, French 


The private office of S. Q. 


lowa. after being modernized as described 








This Week’s 


Saves Labor in Handling Cement 


A simple, labor-saving method of handling cement into and out of 
the warehouse in a retail yard has been used for some years by Day 
& Frees, Superior, Neb. The method is described for AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN readers by Fred Day of the firm as follows: 


“In unloading cement from wagon or truck into the warehouse we 
use pallets or boards 18 inches long and about 12 inches wide, cleated 
together with two pieces, each about 1% inches thick and spaced 
wide enough apart to admit the nose iron of the bag truck which is 
used to wheel the bags into the warehouse. The bags are piled eight 
high on this board, and when wheeled into the house the nose iron 
of the truck is slipped from under the board, leaving each truckload 
standing on its own board. Then when loading from the warehouse 
into truck or wagon, the bag truck is used to bring out eight bags 
at a time, each load on its own board, and the boards are piled by the 
warehouse door to wait until needed to load into the house again. 
When a truckload is brought out of the warehouse on to the loading 
platform, two men can take the sacks, one at each end, and toss them 
into the wagon or truck very quickly and easily, which is quite an 
advantage in handling a heavy material like cement. This method 
also permits easy and orderly piling in the warehouse.” 


Timely Tip 








fice, which is 14 by 18 


; feet, are covered with 
Lumber Co., Hawarden, 3x6-foot Tennessee red 
in accompanying story cedar panels, with 


cherry red stripping be- 
tween, The three feet of wall above the panels 
is covered with Celotex, and the ceiling is of 
the same material, painted a.cream color and 
divided into panels by the same cherry red 
stripping. The panels were varnished with best 
grade of lamar gum varnish. The entire effect 
is one of richness and rare beauty, which Mr. 
French says is impossible adequately to con- 
vey by a photograph and which should be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 

\nother interesting feature is the table seen 
in the right foreground, the top of which is 
made up of samples, 6x8 inches, of forty kinds 
of wood, from all over the world, though the 
greater number is from native species. 


Campaign Sells Poultry Houses 


Satt Lake City, Utan, April 7.— The 
Sugar House Lumber & Hardware Co., of 
this city, is carrying on an advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign for the selling of poultry 
houses throughout its rural trade territory 
which, according to M. O. Ashton, manager, 
is being attended by excellent results. 

“Of all the definite advertising campaigns 
of different kinds we have attempted, this 
‘chicken coop’ campaign has been the most 
successful yet. We have distributed the pam- 
phlet, ‘Farm Building Plans’ in the rural dis- 
tricts and have followed all prospects up re- 
ligiously. Realizing some time ago that the 
winter and early spring apparently were doomed 
for very quiet business, we planned this cam- 
paign, and because of getting out and going 
after this particular kind of business our sales 
show considerable gain over last year. 

“We are decidedly of the opinion that the 
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was right who said ‘There'll be business 
+) 1930, but you'll have to go after it!’ In this 
nection, we want to thank the AMERICAN 
MBERMAN for its help in having us start 

s campaign right.” 


Retailer Entertains Contractors 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April §&.— Innovations 
hich will be featured in the building indus- 
this spring were explained to approximately 
, contractors, builders and architects at the 
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The Sane 
+4 Mother Goose ’’ 


CHAPTER XV 
Little Boy Blooie, blow your horn, 


The buyers are dull and full of 
scorn. 


Who handles the advertising 
sheep? 

Blooie does, but he’s sound asleep. 

“Don’t wake him up,” 


Hutch; 


“He’d waste our money for ads 
and such,” 


says Uncle 











tenth annual smoker given by the Capitol Lum- 
ber Co. 

“Use of Better Lumber by the 
the subject of an address by James Studley, 
representative of the Arkansas Soft Pine As- 
sociation. A glowing future for Indianapolis 
as an industrial center was predicted by Clif- 
ford L. Harrod, industrial commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Henry Collins of the Celotex Co., 
spoke on home modernization, 
Huey, president of the lumber company spoke 
on “Closer Relationship between the lumber 
dealer and the Builder.” 

A number of vaudeville acts and musical en- 
tertainment were provided during the evening. 


3uilder,” was 


Chicago, 
and Horace H. 


Lumber Exhibits at Exposition 


Jerrerson, Wis., April 7—At the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Exposition. recently held 
here the N. J. Braun Lumber Co., had an in- 
teresting display centering around a child’s 
“dream house.” Shingles and various other 
leuber and wood products were displayed, in- 
cluding folding breakfast nook and samples of 
other interior woodwork. The Jefferson Wood 
Products Co, also displayed a complete line of 
millwork for the home, which was a center of 
interest throughout the show. 


ADVERTISING AND PROFITS 


Questionnaire Replies Shed Light on a Much 
Discussed Matter 


Some very interesting and significant in- 
formation regarding the annual expenditure for 
advertising by retail lumber dealers in its ter- 
ritory has been gathered by the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers Association, through a 
questionnaire sent out from the association 
headquarters in Chicago about the middle of 
March. 

Up to this time 267 reports have been re- 
ceived, covering 275 yards. Of these, 24 ad- 
vised that during 1929, 3 percent of their gross 
sales was spent for advertising and promo- 
tional work; 39 report expenditure of 2 percent 
for that purpose; 80 dealers report from 1 to 

4 percent, while 124 state that they expended 


only % of 1 percent, or less, for advertising 
and promotional work. Of the 124 so reporting, 


45 said they did no advertising or promotional 
work and therefore no money was used for 
that purpose. 

l‘urther study of the returns, as set forth in 
an analysis made by Secretary J. F. Bryan, 
shows that only two firms out of the 24 report- 
ing appropriation of 3 percent of their gross 
sales for advertising and promotional work 
complained of poor business in 1929, 22 report- 
ing that their business last year was as good 
as or better than in 1928. 

The analysis further shows that a majority 
of those who spent 2 percent or more reported 
their 1929 business as satisfactory or fairly so, 
and said that while volume had decreased some- 
what, net profits were as good as or better than 
the year before. 

But when the searchlight is turned on the 
dealers who spent only 1 to 1% percent there 
is a different story to tell, these eighty firms 
generally complaining of poor business and un- 
satisfactory net profits. They did not realize 
the returns from their business during last year 
that they expected, but evidently they did not 
put forth as much effort to obtain business as 
did those who appropriated 2 to 3 percent for 
advertising and business promotion. 

Without exception the 124 members reporting 
only ™% of 1 percent, or less, expended for ad- 


“Shop Talk’ That 


Reflections of a 


It would be interesting to know how many 
potential sales have been nipped in the bud 
by an overdose of technical or trade lingo. 
A little personal experience along that line, 
insignificant in_ itself, suggestive of a 
number of things. Being in a hotel in a 
city a couple of hundred miles from Chi- 
cago not long ago, | got to thinking about 
things at home and concluded to have a lit- 
tle chat with the folks. 

Being a Downeast Yankee and -conserva- 
tive in money matters | decided to get an 
estimate first, and so approached the tele- 
phone operator with a query as to the cost 
of a call to Chicago. She replied, “Eighty- 
five cents for station-to-station call, or $1.05 
for person-to-person,” with a finality that 
seemed to say, “And that’s that!” 

As a matter of fact I knew exactly as 
much, or as little, as before the question was 
propounded and answered. Doubtless “ 
tion-to-station’’ means something to the tele- 
phone folks, and possibly to a great many 
other people, but it meant not a thing in 
the world to the writer. And for that mat- 
ter he remains to this good hour totally 
ignorant of what rights, prerogatives and 
privileges inhere 
call. 

Doubtless | could acquire the information 


is 


sta- 


in a ‘‘station-to-station” 





~” A SLEEPING PORCH ~ 











Will add greatly to the 


comfort of your family 





~ THIS SUMMER ~ 











More than that, it will add 


real value to your home 


Give us a call or ring and 





~"  Let’s Talk It Over ~~ 











Wouldn't this little ad “stick out” from the rest 
if used in your regular newspaper advertising 
space? Any printer can follow or approximate 
the set-up, in any sised space. The copy and 
design are specially prepared by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for its retail readers, and all are* 
welcome 10 make any use of same that they 
wish. The dealer’s name, of course, is to be 


placed beneath 





vertising 

business, 

profits. 
These 


and promotion complained of poor 
decrease in volume and unsatisfactory 
figures, Mr. 


comments are 


Scares Sales Away 
Staff Contributor 


without a great deal of effort, but life is too 
short to learn everything; and besides, | fig- 
ured that if the telephone company wanted 
me to know, they would have explained it. 
On the other hand, if it is their secret, be 
it far from me to pry into it. 


3ryan, 


As a matter of fact, 
to any 


I] didn’t want to talk 
““station’’—railway, police, gas or 
any other sort. I wanted to talk with my 
wife. Knowing that she is a person, and 
being pretty sure that I am one, | figured 
that it would be a “person-to-person” call, 
taking the $1.05 rate. Therefore the Yan- 
kee trait again asserted itself and | wrote 
a letter instead of telephoning, at a net sav- 
ing of $1.03. 

All of which proves nothing, perhaps, ex- 
cept that often sellers assume that potential 
customers know all about trade terms, when 
very likely they are all at sea as to what is 
being talked about. | heard not long ago 
of a man who actually thought that 
by-fours” 


“two- 
meant pieces of board two feet 
wide and four feet long! Pretty ‘dumb,’ 
no doubt, but the world is full of people 
just like that. And their money is just as 
good as that of the “‘wisest guy’ that ever 
walked into a lumber yard. Let's be sure 
that we are talking in language that the 
potential customer understands. 
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worthy of study and consideration. The re- 
turns received indicate that if the retail build- 
ing material dealer expects to get his fair 
share of the business in his community he must 
go after it vigorously. The time has gone when 
dealers can wait for business to come. Under 
the methods prevailing 25 to 40 years ago it 
doubtless would have been considered unethical 
for a retailer to go after business aggressively, 
but the times have changed and the dealer who 
is not aggressive, using all legitimate means to 
sell his constituents the idea of a new home, or 
of modernizing, or of better farm building, cer- 
tainly is not living up to his business oppor- 
tunities. 

The 265 yards responding to this question- 
naire to date are well scattered over the State, 
including dealers in the larger cities and towns, 
county seats and country yards. 

The questionnaire also asked for information 
on various other subjects pertaining to the 
building material business, the results of which 
will be released later, after the replies have 
been tabulated and analyzed. 


Establish a Central Warehouse 


New York, April 8. 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a number of 
Westchester dealers have now succeeded in 
establishing a central warehouse at 43 Bank 
Street, in White Plains, with J. L. Burnell as 
manager. The style of the company is “Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Warehouse (Inc.).” It 
is the first time an experiment of this kind 
has been conducted in the East. 

The operations will be confined solely to the 
accumulation of slow moving miscellaneous 
items needful to the business of the average 
dealer but not salable in sufficient quantities 
to warrant quantity investment. A large ma- 
jority of the lumber dealers in Westchester 
county have already joined in the plan, which 
is under the direct sponsorship of John F. 
Mahlstedt, Frank M. Carpenter, Lester R. 
Stewart, Frank Fowler and A. P. Brooks. 


As forecast recently 











“SCRATCHES” FOR BUSINESS 


Live Retail Firm Smashes “Hard Times” 
Idea in Convincing Ad 





New Orveans, La., April 7—When business 
is slow and the orders are not coming in as 
rapidly as could be wished, then is the time to 
scratch all the harder. That is the theory upon 
which the Madison Lumber Co. of this city is 
proceeding in a vigorous advertising campaign 
to wake the public up to the fact that right now 
is the best of all times for having repair work 
attended to, because of the availability of car- 
penters and other craftsmen and the reasonable 
prices prevailing for materials. 

Another factor that is played up is that the 
best cure for unemployment and business slack- 
ness is for everyone to get busy on building and 
repair work. “The noise of hammers and the 
hum of saws will do much to drive away the 
bugaboo of hard times,” says the Madison com- 
pany in one of its striking advertisements, which 
further points out that there are 34,000 homes 
in New Orleans that need repairing. 


A broken fence here, a missing weather- 
board there, reads the “ad,” in part. Some of 
them need remodeling. Now is the time to do 
it. Skilled labor is available. The cost of 
building material and equipment is lower 
than any time in the last ten years. Nation- 
ally known experts say that there is no bet- 
ter time to build or repair than now. Thou- 
sands of roofs need fixing. Let’s do some- 


thing about them. A vast amount of damage 
is caused to the interior of homes every year 
—just because some little leak was not 
promptly attended to. And garages. Too 
many cars are parked in the streets. There 
is an actual need for hundreds of garages in 
New Orleans. The town is full of jobs, hun- 
dreds of them. But they’re not going to come 
to Not while we think we are sick in 
bed. Let’s be up and doing. All we need is a 
dose of enthusiasm, a little community effort 
and general co-operation to discover that there 
is no such thing as hard times. 


us. 


The Association of Commerce is actively be- 


hind the drive for stimulating building, mod 
ernization and repair work. In a statement 
urging action along these lines by home owner: 
and prospective home builders, A. M. Lockett, 
president of the association, said: 

There are innumerable buildings in Nev 
Orleans needing major or minor repairs, and 
if owners would choose the present opportun 
time to have this work done it is quite likel: 
that the costs, because of the great numbe 
of workmen available and the dullness in the 
building materials market, will be much be 
low such expense in other times. It is the 
duty of all good citizens to lend a hand to 
this very praiseworthy undertaking. 

The advertisement referred to, which is the 
“opening gun” in the spring campaign of the 
Madison Lumber Co., has occasioned a good 
deal of favorable comment by various local 
civic bodies and business and professional peo- 
ple generally, according to a statement by P. A. 
Blanchard, secretary of the company. It is re- 
produced, somewhat reduced in size, on the page 
opposite. 


“Shop at Lumber Store,” Is Advice 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., April 7.—As speaker 
on the lumbermen’s radio program recently, 
A. J. Sine urged the ladies to shop for their 
home building and maintenance as they do in 
buying hosiery and hats, by visiting the lum- 
berman’s store—no longer a dingy office on a 
back street with a few stacks of lumber behind 
but display rooms of examples of finished re- 
sults from the materials carried in stock—there 
to exercise individual taste in selection and in- 
sure permanent satisfaction. He said that the 
present-day building material dealer is a mer- 
chant, with a staff of specialists, prepared to 
assist the prospective builder in as acceptable 
a way as the salesmen at any supply house in 
the city, and shopping for these needs of the 
home of comfort and beauty should not be at- 
tempted haphazard or at second hand. 

To Be deserved and enjoyed, leisure should 
be earned, either by efficiency or by hard labor. 





pens Downtown Display Room 


BIRMINGHAM, AtLa., April 8.—The Scott 
Lumber Co., this city, has recently opened a 
downtown sales and display office in the Ensley 
district, which has brought gratifying results 
during the short time it has been in operation. 

“We feel that this office will prove a con- 
venience for our customers in paying their bills 
and in affording them opportunity to place their 
orders with a salesman face to face rather than 
over the phone,” said Roscoe E. Scott, treas- 
urer and manager. 


“With the displays that we have installed,” 
continued Mr. Scott, “we are able to give our 
prospects an idea of how the different patterns 
of siding, for instance, look after it has been 
put on the building. They also may observe 
the different widths and grades of flooring and 
the several patterns of moldings. We also have 
on display a few samples of framing—to demon- 
strate to the customer, among other things, that 
a 2x4, for instance, does not measure those di- 
mensions after the piece is dressed.” 








downtown sales and 
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display room of Scott Lumber Co., 
the miniature bungalow at rear 
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Showing display windows and entrance to the 

new downtown sales and display office of the 

Scott Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. Inside 

is a model bungalow, also displays of lumber, 

built-in woodwork and various other building 
materials and specialties 


In addition to the display of lumber, the com- 
pany has installed attractive displays of built-in 
furniture, samples of doors, windows, roofing, 
builders’ hardware, brick panels and fireplaces. 
In the rear of the room a small bungalow |hias 
been built, so that customers may inspect the 
different sized rooms and observe how the 
built-in furniture and other features look when 
actually installed in a home. Plan books, as 
well as a variety of literature furnished by «t- 
ferent manufacturers, also are available to cus- 
tomers. 
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OW long are we going to play the sick 
man, anyway’? ‘There’s nothing the 
matter with us. All our ailments are 


imaginary. What we need is a few tablets 
of optimism and several capsules of common 
sense. 


Hard times! What do you mean, hard times? 
There is always work to be done—if we are 
determined to go after it. Let’s look about 
for a few moments and see our opportunities 
for profitable: work. 

34,000 homes in New Orleans need repairing. 
A. broken fence here, a missing weatherboard 
there. Some of them need remodeling. Now is 
the time to do it. Skilled labor is available. 
The cost of building material and equipment 
is lower than in the past ten years. Nationally 
known experts say that there is no better time 
to build or repair than now. 

What else? How about the houses that need 
painting? At least 10,000. Talk about un- 
employment! Right there is work for an 
army of men. Let’s do it. The noise of 
hammers and the hum of saws will do much 
to drive away the bugaboo of bad times. 


Thousands of roofs need fixing. Let’s do 





BUSINESS 


IS BAD 


“SAY, WHAD’YE MEAN, 
HARD TIMES? .. . 


something about them. A vast amount of 
damage is caused to the interior of homes 
every year—Jjust because some little leak was 
not promptly attended to. 


And garages. Too many cars are parked in 
the streets. There is an actual need for hun- 
dreds of garages in New Orleans. And what 
are we doing to build them. Not very much. 


But that’s not all. The town. is full of jobs 

hundreds 6f them. But they’re not 
going to come to us. Not while we think we're 
sick in bed. Let’s be up and doing. We 
don’t need a doctor to fix us up. All we need 
is a dose of enthusiasm. 


Business, as Arthur Brisbane has so fre- 
quently said, is largely a state of mind. The 
issue is squarely up to us. It is going to be 
what we make it. And while all that has been 
said above applies strictly to the lumber and 
building industry, it applies to the general 
public as well. It is time for us to start 
planning to make business good instead of 
wondering how good business will be. All we 
need is a little community effort, and a little 
general cooperation, to discover that there is 
no such thing as hard times. 


MADISON LUMBER Co. 


DENDINGER, INC., Owner 


731 South Claiborne Avenue 


Galvez 1151 








The opening advertisement of a series being published by the Madison Lumber Co., New Orleans, La., in the interest of 


better business. 


The original advertisement occupied space 15 inches deep and five columns wide. 


opposite 


See story on page 
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Retailer’s Home Show Attracts Merry Crowd 


Manufacturers and Local Stores, Mindful of Previous Event, Give Hearty 
Support in Exhibit Presented by Michigan Lumberman 


Hastincs, Micu., April 7—A lumberman’s 
home show in a dance hall! Hundreds of ca- 
vorting children making merry—and welcomed 

among the exhibits! A free lunch served to 
all comers! Almost every one clamoring for 
one of the free samples of paint that were dis- 
tributed! Old Man Gloom completely routed, 
and customer friendship at high tide! 

That was what a representative of the AMERI- 


CAN LUMBERMAN found when he arrived here 
recently for a short visit at the two-day ex- 
hibit of the R. C, Fuller Lumber Co. This is 


another retail company which has successfully 
used clever and aggressive sales methods to 
dispel the widely heralded bugaboo of ‘poor 
business.” Such a system is not the result of 
a sudden outburst of enthusiasm on the part 
of Mr. Fuller, for the idea of “plan your work 
and work your plan” has been practiced in his 
establishment for years. In the April 9, 1927, 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appeared 
an- illustrated story about the open house held 
by this company on the occasion of the com- 
pletion of its new building, when 3,700 people 
came to inspect the interesting displays. When 
the writer entered Mr. Fuller’s private office 
he found on the desk a photostatic copy of that 
other story. 

“Yes,” the lumberman responded to a ques- 
tion, “when | wanted the manufacturers’ co 
operation in preparing these displays this time, 
[ could think of nothing quite so good, as a 
recommendation for sales value of such a dis- 
play, as that story of three years ago. So I 
had your ofhce prepare a dozen copies or so, 
and sent them with my invitations to co-operate. 
I was right. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN story 
Was convincing, as you can see by the number 
of exhibits.” 7 

The number of exhibits was, indeed, large, 
especially for a retail company in a city of 
Hastings’ 8,000 population. The Fuller com- 
pany’s building is a 2-story structure, and the 
lumber firm’s office occupies the north half of 
the first floor, the south half having been leased 
to a restaurant operator. The entire second 
floor is fitted up as a dance hall, and has been 
leased by the local Knights of Pythias lodge. 
However, before the lease should take effect the 
main dance floor was too good as a display 
space for Mr. Fuller to let the opportunity 
pass, and the various ante-rooms—check room, 
ladies’ lounge etc.—were easily adapted for use 
as more pretentious individual displays. 

One of these display rooms, which attracted 
the attention of farmers especially, contained 
the exhibit of the Hunt-Helm-Ferris Co., maker 
of barn equipment. Stanchions, litter-carriers, 
door hangers, haying tools, ventilating equip- 
ment, and numerous other items calculated to 
put the dairy farmer, especially, on a more 
solid business foundation to make money more 
surely. Mr. Fuller finds that the barn equip- 
ment line is, indeed, profitable for a lumberman 
capable of maintaining a close contact with the 
farm trade, and that, in fact, it increases such 
friendly contacts. A farmer who comes in to 
buy a new stanchion may remain to get inter- 
ested in, and eventually buy, a new building 
or two, or to arrange for assistance in the re- 
modeling of his present buildings. Accordingly, 
a stock of this equipment is always kept handy, 
and the men of the soil are never allowed to 
forget it. 

In another of these private rooms was a sam- 
ple of the Andersen “Master” frames, manu- 
factured by the Andersen Frame Corporation, 
and the visitors showed great interest in the 
excellent construction of this equipment, of 
which the locked sill joint is one of the prin- 
cipal features. In nearby easel displays were 
exhibits of various types of doors, and telephone 


niches, medicine cabinets of both plain and wing 
types, and kitchen cabinets, all products of the 
Grand Rapids Sash & Door Co., were to be 
seen on the walls or on the floor in that or 
adjoining rooms. In one large ante-room a 
local furniture store had prepared a beautiful 
display ; some of the women came just for the 
purpose of seeing this furniture room, after it 
had been described to them by friends. 


Factory Representatives Present 


The bulk of the exhibits, however, could be 
seen in booths around the edges of the main 
dance floor. Special factory representatives 
were present to explain the merits of each, and 
to distribute descriptive literature. One of the 
most interesting of these booths was that of 
the Fuller company itself, which displayed 
many items of builders’ hardware. Always there 
was a little knot of men—and frequently women, 
too—gathered around this booth, and the boys, 


laughed at the queer actions of Ernie Smith 
and his sober-faced and decidedly dumb appear- 
ing “daughter.” The catchy syncopations of 
the orchestra which played at frequent intervals 
even had several of the girls “breaking in” the 
dance floor. And the men and women who 
came despite the snow and wind of an unex. 
pected March blizzard also enjoyed themselves. 
The writer especially noticed the good nature 
apparent everywhere. People were there to 
observe at their leisure (of which there was 
plenty, due to the employment situation), be- 
cause the company’s full page advertisement in 
the weekly Banner had urged them to “Come 
Early! Stay Late!” and especially assured that 
“These are not sales days—No attempt will be 
made to sell.” Every one knew he could come 
and look without the least obligation, except to 
himself and his family. 

Adjoining the Fuller company’s booth was 
another attractive one, showing the visitors the 
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too, found this of especial interest. There were 
sO many small pieces, each one costing but little, 
that even those with abbreviated finances could 
unashamedly inspect, well knowing they had 
enough money to buy one if they wanted to. 


In fact, all the children found their way to 
this booth soon after entering the room, for Mr. 
Fuller and members of his organization were 
there with toy balloons and squawkers. The 
latter were in the shape of attractive little 
houses, not allowing the children to forget that 
this was a home show. The noise was intense, 
‘long about 4 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
for the two hours between 3:30 and 5:30 had 
been advertised as “children’s day.” And so 
the squawkers squawked, and every now and 
then a balloon burst, while the lumbermen 
looked on in amusement. 


“Let ‘em come,” said Mr. Fuller, as he do- 
nated another balloon, “and let 'em enjoy them- 
selves. They'll remember us, and it will be a 
pleasant memory. And in a few years they 
will be grown up, and will be thinking about 
homes, themselves. They’re our future custom- 
ers or somebody else’s customers. We want 
them for our friends, and so we want to treat 
them right. Of course, they’re taking a lot 
of this literature with them, and often the moth- 
ers will make them get rid of it as soon as 
it gets in the house—but first they'll take a 
glance to see what it is. And so it may reach 
some one who wouldn't come here otherwise. 
So these kids are welcome.” 





The children acted like they knew they were 
welcome. Every display was visited. They 


value to them of the local lumberman’s mem- 
bership in the Associated Leaders of Lumber & 
Fuel Dealers of America. Walter G. Reitzel, 
of Chicago, field secretary of the organization, 
was in charge. 

On the opposite side of the room were two 
displays, side by side, which drew pilgrimages 
by several classes from Hastings public 
schools and also by Boy Scouts. One of these 
was the exhibit of the Capilano Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), which included a large number of “Car- 
dinal” western red cedar shingles, siding, and 
other lumber, and one of this company’s “piece 
of pie” displays, like those seen at many State 
lumber conventions in recent months, was also 
to be seen. The latter, a wedge-shaped sec- 
tion of a giant western red cedar, showed by 
marking of the rings the diameter of the tree 
at the time of several well known incidents ot 
history. The other educational display was a 
number of panels, arranged on the walls of its 
booth by the I. Stephenson Co. Trustees, show- 
ing for each of the several species a cross- 
section, a slab of the bark, and a board, the 
three samples suspended by chains, Other 
smaller samples were grouped in another panel. 
H. C. Schneider, of Grand Rapids, who was in 
charge of both the Capilano and Stephenson 
displays, announced that the latter has been 
donated to the Davis Technical High School 
in Grand Rapids. The Capilano display is being 
saved for use in other retailers’ exhibits. 

The Hastings citizens were interested to see 
how the Wood Conversion Co.’s Balsam-W ool 
“tucks in” and to observe the various forms 
in which Celotex may be purchased. Samples 
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©! Weatherbest stained shingles, made by the 
\eatherbest Stained Shingle Co. (Inc.), dem- 
onstrated the many charming color effects which 
may be obtained by use of these shingles on 
‘fs and side walls. 


. 

\lore color was to be seen when the visitors 
went downstairs to the Fuller company’s offices, 
where the Patterson-Sargent Co. had a complete 
line of paints and enamels on display, with a 
representative ready to advise in the choice. 


mple cans, in any of half a dozen different 
rs, were distributed to all who asked, and 
r 4,000 cans were thus given away. 

Nor was that all. 


Mr. Fuller had made ar- 
rangements to serve refreshments to all his 
guests. Two stores, representatives of the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance, with the assist- 
ance of that organization’s district office at 
Kalamazoo, were serving IGA coffee, with 
doughnuts and sandwiches, to all comers. There 
were plenty of comers, the ladies were kept 
busy, and “a good time was had by all.” It 
proved to be good advertising for the grocers, 
who have found that they need advertising and 
plenty of it in these days of chain-store com- 
petition. 

Mr. Fuller was well pleased with the results 
of the home show. “It is better than the one 
we had three years ago, for we have more room 


and more exhibitors. There has been interest 
in the prizes we gave away, especially since we 
didn’t sell any tickets, and that will mean more 
friends for us. In the 1927 show we gave a 
set of silverware that we happened to have to 
the hundredth lady who visited the place. She 
happened to be a nurse, from Woodland, a 
neighboring village. Since then we have done 
some $800 worth of business with her family, 
and now they’re going to build a $700 henhouse. 
Altogether in the last three years we have done 
about $12,000 worth of business in Woodland, 
mostly or entirely as a result of the contact 
formed by that gift of a set of silverware. It 
wasn’t the cost of the silverware that counted, 
but the friendship formed. And that is the real 
value of any model home show like this.” 


Sees Improvement on the Way 


New York, April 8.—The lumber and build- 
ing material supply business throughout Long 
Island, as well as the construction industry in 
general, is experiencing a decided upturn in 
confidence at the present time, according to H. 
H. Tinkman, president of the Nassau & Suffolk 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, which operates 
twelve Long Island yards and is one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in the East. 


Mr. Tinkham believes that much of the 
basis for optimism prevalent in the trade at 
this time is due to the general business im- 
provement noted in all lines of industry, the 
gradual easing of money rates and the evident 
desire of the buying public to invest in sound 
and substantial real estate and building values. 

Prospects of warm weather are bringing 
many prospective residents to the island in- 
terested in home developments, Mr. Tinkham 
asserts. Real estate operators report a 
greater and more consistent demand for prop- 


erty than has been in evidence for months 
back. Apartment buildings in good residen- 
tial sections rentals exceptionally 


report 
satisfactory. ' 

Money is readily available by mortgage and 
loan companies when backed by medium 
values and good moral credit. We note a 
distinct curb being placed on speculative de- 
velopments, however, and in this activity, 
companies with funds available are doing 
splendid work by refusing financing on what 
might be called questionable projects. 

We in the building supply industry 
noted that the present downward 
interest rates is resulting in a 
mand for mortgages, which in turn is hav- 
ing a stimulating effect on building activi- 
ties generally. All signs point to a continu- 
ation of demand for such mortgage securi- 
ties. 


have 
trend in 
greater de- 


IALISPELL, Monrt., April 7—The O'Neil Lumber Co., this city, is 
justly proud of its conveniently planned and substantially built office and 
warehouse buildings, an illustration of which accompanies this article. 

The O’Neil Lumber Co. was started in Kalispell thirty-five years ago, 
the business being housed on a 25-foot lot with a small one-side shed 
and a few piles of lumber in front, on what is now Main street. 

From time to time sheds were added for lime, coal etc., and some 
years ago a double-deck shed, 50 by 140 feet, with center driveway was 
constructed, this being considered a good shed and serving its purpose 
for many years. 

As lumber increased in value, however, this became unsatisfactory as, 
being open, moisture and dust came in, causing the high-priced lumber 
to deteriorate. Therefore, two years ago the company decided to tear 
down the open-deck shed and to build one entirely enclosed, and also 
to thenceforth stack all lumber on end. The result was a building with 
brick front, plate glass windows, and doors in place of gates. There 
was already standing on the site a two-story brick office and warehouse, 
25 by 140, which the new building adjoins. The new structure is 50 by 
140, 20 feet high on the lowest side and 24 feet on the side next to the 
office and warehouse building, which height enables the end-piling of 
lumber 24 feet long. 

Some of the advantages of end-piling as seen by C. D. O’Neil, secre- 
tary of the company, are: “The lumber is always kept clean and 
straight, and one can readily see what lengths are on hand. This sys- 
tem of piling takes care of lumber from two to twenty-four feet long. 
The short lengths being placed in front are always in sight, and are 
sold more easily and quickly. One man can pile away or load out as 
much lumber as two men using the old flat-piling system. There are 
no dark pockets. The light comes from windows high up on three 
sides. In showing lumber to a customer one does not have to climb up 
and shove down a board and shout to the customer. He can stand by 
the customer, show him the lumber and move from one pile to another 








Big hotel, built entirely of wood, will add 100 rooms 


- New Lumber Shed Planned for End Stacking 


without any break in the conversation. This is a great sales advantage.” 
Mr. O'Neil said that the new shed will house considerably more feet of 
lumber and more sizes of lumber than the old shed. The lumber always 

















New shed of O’Neil Lumber Co., Kalispell, Mont. 


looks neat as one end is on the floor and there are divisions between the 
different kinds. 

Mr. O'Neil also said that the Glacier Hotel, located on Lake McDon- 
ald in Glacier National Park, near Kalispell, will add 100 rooms this 
summer. As this hotel, a picture of which appears herewith, like the 
other hotels and “dude” ranches in this section is entirely of wood con- 
struction, the addition means the sale of considerable lumber. Mr. O’Neil 
says that tourist travel is increasing very rapidly, and the “dude” 
ranches, summer hotels and summer homes furnish a large part of the 
company’s trade. Owing to the fact that the Roosevelt Highway through 


National Park will be completed this summer, a large increase in busi- 
ness is looked for. 
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Showing layout of the O’Neil Lumber Co.’s new shed 
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Titanium Tetrachloride for Kiln Smoke Tests” 


[By Emanuel Fritz, Professor of Lumbering, University of California] 


Titanium tetrachloride (Ti Ch) is the 
chemical used by the Army Air Corps for 
smoke screens or curtains. Its success in 
this use prompted the writer to try it out 
as a smoke-making material for the study 
of circulation in lumber dry kilns. At his 
suggestion, and for a test on a practical scale, 
Otto Springborg, dry kiln specialist of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. at Scotia, Calif., obtained 
a small quantity and tried it out in his kilns. 
It proved satisfactory in every way. Not 
only does it produce a dense and sufficiently 
permanent “smoke,” but its vapor is not 
harmful to body tissues in the quantities used 
and for the length of time the kiln operator 
is exposed to it. Mr. Springborg, F. L. 
Cobb, of the Moore Dry Kiln Co., and the 
writer exposed themselves to heavy doses of 
the “smoke” in a cold blower kiln for over 
an hour without ill effects at the time or 
later. It may be advisable, however, for 
very long exposures in a natural draft kiln 
for the operator to equip himself with a sim- 
ple mask, such as the old style war-time gas 
mask, to filter out the smoke. However, an 
operator can not remain in a heated kiln long 
anyway on account of the high temperature. 


*From the Journal of Forestry, Dec. 1929. 


Titanium tetrachloride is a liquid and can 
be purchased in small quantities from the 
larger chemical houses. It costs about $3 
a pound in one-pound lots, or $2.35 a pound 
in 10-pound lots. It has, however, recently 
been bought for as little as $1 a pound in 
5-pound lots. It is highly volatile and vapor- 
izes immediately upon exposure to air. The 
vapor is thick and smoke-like and consists 
of titanium tetrahydroxide and hydrochloric 
acid, the former being the denser of the two. 
The latter is really in the form of tiny glob- 
ules held in suspension and is not concen- 
trated sufficiently to injure the operator. This 
“smoke” is slightly heavier than 271i, not 
enough so, however, to interfere with its 
effectiveness for studying circulation currents, 
as the least air movement causes it to be 
visibly disturbed. On a still day it was 
found to respond readily to the relatively 
weak natural currents occurring around 
“stuck” trucks of lumber under a dry kiln 
shed. 

This chemical comes in glass bottles. It 
is somewhat corrosive to steel and fabrics in 
its liquid form but not as smoke. In use, 
it may be placed in shallow dishes at the 
points in a kiln about which currents are 
to be observed, or a long rod of small diam- 


eter may be dipped into the liquid and then 
held toward the points or between the 
courses of lumber to be studied. The end 
of the rod should be fitted with a rag swab 
to hold enough of the liquid for several min- 
utes of smoke production. 

Smoke tests are valuable aids in determin- 
ing the direction and uniformity of circula- 
tion in a kiln and in discovering “dead” spots 
and short circuits. In the simple trial test 
above mentioned, it was quickly demonstrat- 
ed how the perfection of piling affected cir- 
culation, and, consequently, drying efficiency. 
It also suggested the proper location of 
baffles to give the circulation a more effec- 
tive distribution. 

These are only a few of the many bene- 
fits to be derived from smoke tests. No 
operator of dry kilns should attempt to con- 
duct lumber drying without a thorough 
knowledge of how the air actually circulates 
within his kilns. With titanium tetrachloride, 
circulation tests can be made cheaply, quick- 
ly, and with no danger to the operator or 
injury to the lumber kiln. It is simpler to 
use than the smoke-making materials which 
are at present the standard, and does away 


with the inconvenient holder and tube now | 


necessary. 
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| “~New;/Summer_ Cottage Plan] Book 


The cottage shown on this page is one of twenty appearing 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S new and very attractive book- 
let entitled “Summer Cottage Ideas.” 
been prepared solely to help dealers sell summer cottages. 
It will be supplied in lots of 100 or more at nominal cost, 
barely covering the expense of printing. The dealer’s name 
and address will be printed on back of each ‘copy. 
other name will appear on the pamphlet so that it will 
appear as the exclusive publication of the dealer using it 
Send for sample copy and prices in lots of 100 to 1,000 or 
Strike now, “while the iron is hot” and get your 
share of the summer cottage business. 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Address 
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esire Creates Sales 


Things She 
Craves and You Have Made a 


New Customer 
[By Fred Tomaschke, Berkeley, Calif.] 


Show the Housewife the 


Selling lumber is like selling any staple ar- 
ticle where necessity is the major factor on 
which sales rest. One of the greatest factors to 
be considered in sales promotion is desire. More 
people are impelled to purchase articles be- 
cause of desire to possess them, than for any 
other reason. 

Built-in kitchen fixtures are articles that fall 
under the heading of things we want. Two-by- 
fours and sheathing and lath and shingles are 
things the great American purchasing agent— 
the good housewife, never thinks of unless there 
is a leak in the roof, a hole in the wall or the 
house catches fire. When she goes to survey a 
new house or a model home as a prospective 
purchaser, does she inquire about the kind of 
lumber that was used in building the structure? 
Does she care whether pine or cedar shingles 
cover the roof? Perhaps she should, but that is 
not the point. The answer is—she does not! 


It’s the Finished Article That Attracts 


But ninety-nine women out of every hundred 
will think the orchid-colored sink tiles and the 
black porcelain door handles and the floor bins 
and drawers and kitchen cabinets are “just 
adorable’. They think of compact, well-ar- 
ranged and well-built kitchen fixtures, as some- 
thing that will give them real pleasure. They 
survey built-ins with eyes of desire. This de- 
sire grows and grows until it is finally satis- 
fied, which means that someone’s cash register 
rings an accompaniment to their fulfilled de- 
sires. 

And remember, it is the housewife who does 
the purchasing. Friend husband is passive in his 
interest and desire when it comes to most of 
the commodities of life. His desires are not as 
keen and he usually puts out his money for the 
things his wife thinks they should have for the 
home. 

Articles, such as built-ins, make a direct ap- 
peal to one of the strongest human instincts 
—the possessive instinct, and when you arouse 
the possessive instinct of a woman you have 
started something that means the expenditure 
of money. Any married man knows this. It is 
axiomatic. Offer for sale the things that women 


want and the things 
that arouse their desire, 
and make money. 
Automobile .manufac- 
turers learned this fact 
some years ago. They 
began to feature beauty, 
color, convenient and 
luxurious fitments, in- 
stead of mere mechan- 
ical adequacy. These 























things appealed to the 
feminine heart and 
aroused the interest 
which made the _ pur- 
chase of a new car a matter, not of necessity, 
but one in which actual desire overcomes all 


Built-in corner cabinet, 
liarmonize, 





- 
| 





Glimpse of built-in kitchen cabinet work, with 
folding breakfast set 


natural resistance to the business of parting 
with money. Manufacturers of many other ar- 
ticles took the tip and 








A kitchen unit showing built-in cabinets etc. that would 
heart of any woman 


today every effort is 
being made to create 
this desire to buy in the 
feminine heart by fea- 
turing color, shape, 
size, and other prefer- 
ence features in stoves, 
alarm clocks, bathtubs, 
sinks, washing ma- 
chines, carpet cleaners, 
egg beaters and “what- 
have-you.” 

And why has all this 


change taken place? 
Because it rings the 
cash register. Woman 


wants what she wants 
when she wants it, and 
usually she gets it. 
3uilt-in fixtures are on 
her list and well at the 
top at that, and the 
lumber merchant who 
displays a line of these 
fixtures and merchan- 
dises them with any de- 
gree of intelligence will 
go a long way toward 
overcoming the dullness 





delight the 


settce and bookcase which, properly painted to 
make a very desirable sales appeal 


of selling mere staple material which is handi- 
capped by an almost total lack of any “prefer- 
ence feature.” 

One of the great advantages of the built-in 
line is that it can be sold as a separate issue 
from house construction. The very fact that 
the housewife can make her old kitchen as 
modern, convenient and attractive as the one 
she saw in a magnificent model home, by in- 
stalling the built-in features she has seen on 
display or in advertisements, creates a contin- 
uous demand for these fixtures, and places built- 
in cabinets in the same class of fast selling 
merchandise as radios, washing machines and 
mechanical refrigerators. Why should not the 
lumberman be the one to make the sale of 
built-in furniture—and make the profit? 


Announces Change of Name 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 7—Announcement 
is made by George Hargrove, secretary, that the 
Des Moines Silo & Manufacturing Co. has re- 
cently changed its name to The Hargrove Co. 
Mr. Hargrove says that while the company 
discontinued the silo business several years ago 
and has been confining its efforts entirely to 
the manufacture and distribution of hog and 
poultry equipment, it only recently got around 
to changing its name. The management and 
the personnel of the company remain unchanged. 

The Hargrove Co. has for years specialized 
in the manufacture of “Des Moines” hog houses, 
brooder houses and “Economy” feeders. So 
popular have the individual hog houses proved 
that over 40,000 of them have been sold to retail 





Brooder house and individual hog house made 
by The Hargrove Co., of Des Moines, Lowa 


lumber dealers in the last five years. Retail 
lumber dealers are enabled to stock thesé lines 
with ease, and they are not bothered with the 
necessity of manufacturing them to order, as 
they meet practically all requirements of the 
farmer trade, 





LUMBERMEN can avail themselves of the op- 
portunities open to them only through the study 
of the properties of their material, by the im- 
provement of their manufacturing processes and 
by carrying the refinements of conversion as 
far as is necessary to fit their product for the 
specific purposes of the particular market or 
user whose needs they seek to supply. 
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How Wood Is Used in Modern Restaurant 


One day recently, when two young ladies 
from the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
stopped at the busy intersection of Sheridan 
Road and Irving Park Boulevard while the 
street car on which they were riding was 
awaiting the color of green on the traffic light, 


they saw a crowd of men and women looking . 


through a window at something unusual in the 
restaurant line. It was so unusual, in fact, 
that upon their report an editorial staff repre- 
sentative was later dispatched to the scene. 

The John R. Thompson Co., which is widely 
known for its many arm-chair cafeterias deco- 
rated largely with marble, tile, porcelain and 
metal, chose this location in Chicago’s fash- 
ionable North Side to open a combined res- 
taurant and cafeteria. Something radically 
different was wanted—something distinctive, 
that should put this establishment in a class by 
itself, 

“Wood” was the answer to the problem, offi- 
cials of the company believed, and so in the 
designing of the place the architect, Walter 
A. McDougall, arranged to use wood wherever 
this was possible, and to imitate wood as 
closely as possible in the remainder of the fur- 
nishings. How all this was accomplished is 
of interest in connection with modern uses of 
lumber. 

The writer, approaching the place at dusk, 
even from the station platform of the elevated 
railroad a block away could see that it is out 
of the ordinary as a restaurant. One of the 
first indications of the completeness with which 
the restaurant has been ‘“woodified” are the 
small maple tables loaded with fruit, and the 
maple signboards showing the day’s special 
delicacies. As one passes through the revolv- 
ing doors he stops inside to take a meal check 
from a check-machine made of pine instead of 
the conventional metal and glass, and notices 
a cashier officiating behind a cash _ register 
painted to represent knotty pine. 

Of course, to a hungry scrivener the coun- 
ter with its appetizing burden of food was the 
first thing to be seen, and this time especially 
interesting because the counter, made 
of pine. Triumphantly bearing a tray of 
viands the writer looked around for a good 
place to sit, from which the whole room could 
be surveyed with the calculating eye. Near 
the middle of the south wall is an unusually 
attractive drinking fountain of old convent 


too, is 





Ceneral view of the new cafeteria-restaurant recently opened by the John R. Thompson Co. 
at the corner of Sheridan Road and Irving Park Boulevard, in Chicago. Note the wooden coun- 
ter, the wood case around the steel columns, and the wall paneling and ceiling beams, all of 


Senna marble, and a table this 
chosen. 

With the tray disposed of on the table it 
was possible to look around a bit, at the walls, 
which are paneled in 10-inch knotty southern 


pine boards, matched’ and furred, nailed verti- 


near was 





Detail of the knotty pine wall, and the colonial condiment and drinking glass racks. 
ing is glazed to harmonise with the pine beams. 


cally in the colonial manner. The face of the 
pine was treated with a semi-stain and then 
waxed, to keep it clean. It was painted on 
the reverse side, to keep moisture out. When 
the company officials were hesitating about 
what kind of walls to use, Walter G. Moeling, 
ir.. who was then sales manager of the Ster- 
ling Lumber & Supply Co., one of Chicago’s 
largest retail yards, sold them on the value 
of knotty pine for the purpose, and this mate- 
rial, from the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
mills, was used wherever possible, in an effort 
to create an atmosphere truly colonial. 

It is colonial, to an extent seldom found in 
modern installations. The rack which holds 
several dozen drinking glasses, just above the 


these being of pine 


fountain, is modeled after colonial bookshelves 
The condiment racks on the walls are the olc 
colonial “whatnots” brought back to life. The 
electric fixtures are chandeliers with the oi 
founts and lamp chimneys familiar to the early 
\merican _ settlers. Flame-tint lamps, an 





The ceil- 


The tables and chairs are of maple 


grape designs cut into the glass, enhance thie 
effect. 
Wood ‘Tables Stand Rough Use 
Sut one of the most noticeable things is the 
way the chairs and tables harmonize with all 
the features. Small and square, the tables are 


just the right size for four persons, and 
grouped about each are four ladder-back 
chairs of early American design. The pres- 


ence of tthe table.is probably the most radical 
departure from the usual in the Thompson 
restaurants, for in this establishment, unlike 
others in the company’s chain, one may get 
either cafeteria or restaurant service. The 
tables and chairs are all wood, a pleasing re- 
lief from the glass, porcelain or marble so 
common in cafes throughout the land. It has 
been thought by many that only by use of such 
materials could the table-tops be kept bright 
and clean. However, Mrs. M. E. Bachler, who 
was sent by the Thompson company to guide 
this restaurant through the uncertainties of its 
opening weeks, came over to the writer’s table 
to discuss the matter, and pointed out the fact 
that although the place had been open for 
business for five months, there was no sugges- 
tion of a mar or mark on the beautiful finish 
of the hard maple of either the tables or 
chairs. This, in spite of the hot plates and 
other such things to which the furniture had 
been subjected. 

To the booster for lumber this seemed a 
most interesting means of putting wood in 
table tops in restaurants, so he asked L. C 
Lloyd, an official of Marshall Field & Co. 
which furnished this equipment, what kind of 
finish made possible such a record. “It is a 
certain hard lacquer finish,” he replied, “which 
the Phoenix Chair Co. uses to good advantage 
on hard maple.” In this case, at least, the 
“good advantage” was most apparent and thy 


splendid appearance of the table adtted muva’ 


to the pleasure of the meal. ; 

In the proper “toning up” of the restaurant 
is another important element—the floor.:’ It 1s 
a flagstone floor—or at least it looks‘as much 
like one as a flagstone floor does itself—but 
Mrs. Bachler called to attegtion the fact that 
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the floor, too, is made of wood. It has the 
ppearance of stone but the resilience and the 
moothness of wood. It is made of wood 
round fine and mixed with magnesite, and is 
alled Zenitherm. This same compound is used 

the hood over the coffee urns, which is 
ally a big fireplace hood, to make it fit into 
he colonial scheme of things. The hood is 

‘ned with metal. 

Special attention was given to the ceiling, 
o make it harmonize with the remainder of 
the room, This was a problem, for at the 
tart the space was divided into two stores, 
vith the dividing wall supporting the court 
walls of the apartments on the two upper 
floors. In the place of the wall large struc- 
tural steel beams were used, with center col- 
umns as supports. Both the beams and the 
columns are boxed in with pine, making a 
beamed ceiling to match the walls. Where 
necessary, other box beams were added to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect. The lower part of the 
columns is boxed, in octagonal shape, and pegs 
are driven into the various faces thus formed, 
making an attractive coat rack. The upper 
part of the round steel post is a painter’s imi- 
tation of knotty pine. 


May Build Others of Same Type 


Concerning the part this type of architec- 
ture is likely to have in the future restaurants 
of the company, H. M. Henricksen, vice presi- 
dent of the John R. Thompson Co., said that 
the success of this first attempt in this line 


will be watched closely, and the policy in the 
future will be guided by the way in which 
the public reacts to the innovation. 

As to this element, Mrs. Bachler had a 
most favorable report to make. “The people 
seem to like it,” she said. “We have heard many 
exclaim at its beauty. Both men and women 
like it. It is an atmosphere entirely different 
in here. People call it quaint, charming, cute, 
cunning—oh, all such words. It is all right 
from our standpoint, too. We can care for 
rush crowds in here very nicely, as we are 
often called upon to demonstrate.” 

She excused herself just then, as one of 
these rush crowds happened along just at that 
time, so the writer took a last look at the re- 
mains of a big piece of very good ham (which 
like all the food served here, was cooked on 
the premises), got up from the wooden chair, 
took his notebook off the wooden table, walked 
across the wood floor to where glasses were 
in a wooden rack and took a drink from a 
fountain which is partly recessed into the 
wooden wall, took his coat and hat from the 
wooden peg in the wooden column, walked to 
the wooden counter to thank Mrs. Bachler, and 
then thoughtfully picked up a wooden tooth- 
pick from near the cash register that looked 
a lot like wood. But he was too wise to try 
to pass any wooden nickels. 

Re eeeaeeaeaaaae 
ENDURANCE RUN 

Our apartment house has run from October 

up to now without refueling. 


Building Trend Is Upward 


Spread of Decline from Last Year Lessens— 
March Biggest Month Since August, 1929 


March contracts for building and engineering 
projects in the 37 States east of the Rocky 
Mountains reached a total of $459,119,000, ac- 
cording to the F. W, Dodge Corporation’s re- 
port released today. This was the largest 
monthly total since August of last year; it reg- 
istered the full seasonal increase of 45 percent 
over February of this year, and it was only 
5 percent under March, 1929. Contracts in De- 
cember, 1929, were 27: percent under December, 
1928; each succeeding month of this year has 
lessened the spread between current contract 
volume and that of a year ago. This year’s 
first quarter contract total has amounted to $1,- 
100,147,200, being approximately 12 percent be- 
hind the corresponding period of 1929. 

As in the case of the two preceding months, 
March awards for the construction of public 
works and utilities, totaling $105,349,800, led all 
other types at 23 percent of the total. Contracts 
let for residential buildings amounted to $101,- 
491,600 or 22 percent of the aggregate; awards 
for commercial structures totaled $80,001,500 or 
17 percent; and lettings for industrial construc- 
tion amounted. to $74,332,600 or 16 percent. 

Contemplated new work of all kinds reported 
in March amounted to $732,735,900, compared 
with $780,209,400 reported in February, and 
$886,075,100 in March of last year. 


Pine That Helped Make History 


Some Georgia pine which 
more than 


for deck was pine. It withstood the 
132 years sailed the 


quest, communicated to me by Mr. her original birthplace to take a 


























af . 2. F. W. Hatch of Batten, Barton, new lease on life, through funds 
seas as part of the famous U. S. — bees dong ype yA te Durstine & Osborn (Inc.), Bos- raised by popular subscription. 
ce thie Frigate C titetion te ay ee 7 : 7 : ton, I forwarded you on August In acknowledgment of the gen- 
rigate Consiiurion is now Deings tution was engaged, and after all 14, 1929, nine pieces of pine tim- erous contribution which you 
used in a novel way as a reminder these decades of service the wood ber of approximate cross section plan to add to the fund for re- 
of the glorious history of this ship. storing “Old Ironsides,’”’ I am 
is the Hundreds of pieces of this wood, - “— a — pleased to forward you this sou- 
ith all cross-sections cut from the timbers ; venir timber to use as you see 
les are which supported the original orlop at. 
» and deck, have been hand-carved into When the company received the 
r-back plaques of the American Eagle and timbers at the factory in Grand 
/ pres- used as onlays to decorate the Rapids, it was necessary to cut a 
radical fronts of as many small tables. few inches off each end of each 
ym pson Berkey & Gay, well known furni- beam, but the rest of the wood was 
unlike ture makers of Grand Rapids, “eR! in such good condition that the 
ay get Mich., are responsible for the inno- ’ “OLD IRONSIDES" cross sections could be sawed with 
: The vation. 5 eee little difficulty. As will be seen in 
ing re Readers who know their frigates Wineitemnchbas” "Wende the accompanying illustration, each 
gogrhe will recollect that the orlop deck small piece was hand-carved into 
BB: in such a vessel is the lowest deck, the shape of the American Eagle 
bright and is immediately beneath the gun and shield, similar in design to 
: ; deck. Timbers for this purpose that which appears on coins. 
nag ec would have to stand much strain Maple tables, fashioned in the 
oT in any ship but in a man-of-war Early American mode which is re- 
5 table i engaged in combat the shocks and gaining popularity, but with 
the fact strains would of course be terrific. mahogany-lined drawers, were built 
pen for There have been sea _ battles and and the eagles were used as onlays. 
sugges: more sea battles but the one in | _ Inside the drawer of each table 
ry <r" which this staunch old vessel bested is a bronze plate on which is en- 
bles of the Guerriere is known to every 





graved: 
school boy as one of the fiercest in 
the history of the world. The 
sobriquet “Old  Ironsides” has 


clung to this ship ever since, and 


ites and 


The American Eagle on the front of this maple table was hand-carved 
ure had 


from pine timber from the orlop deck of the U. S. Frigate “Constitution,” 
and was used more than 132 years 


This is to certify that tis 
“Old Ironsides Table” is one of 


a limited edition made by the 
2emed a 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. with 
‘ : ; i q oe ae = . energy eee . a an onlayed American Eagle, hand- 
vood in the Constitution, in fact, has come ;. ;, sufficiently good condition to of 100 square inches, and average (Vea of pine timber from the 
‘7. ¢ to mean to the average citizen the . . é length of 6 feet, 3 inches, the ‘ ; ~ 
"eC symbol of the United States Navy provide about eight hundred very total shipment weighing 1,790 Orlop deck of the famous U. S. 
& Co, Syne : pile " """" attractive plaques for the “Old inds. This material went for- Frigate Constitution “Old Iron- 
kind of and all of its traditions. “ables.” eee ee ae sides,” launched in 1797—victor 
“It is a It probably was a matter of sur- Ironsides Tables. ward to you according to the en- over the Guerriere in 1812. Re 
S . s . — Seah: tial ? ¢ 4. “ 
“which prise to many to learn that the re- Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, yon invoice by freight, charges conditioned at the Boston Navy 
lvantage sponsibility for the support of this commandant at the Boston Navy These nine pine beams were Tate, 1099. Berkey & Gay wore 
ast, the important deck was placed upon Yard, where the ship was built and removed from the orlop deck of ‘Ure Co., division of Simmons Co. 
and th pine, at a time when America’s war _ where it now is being rebuilt, well. s. Frigate Constitution “Old pis er A nnd a ae See 
d mua WE ¢ véssels were being built of live describes the wood ina letter which Ironsides” in the process of res- *?@V©s seis 
oak. The latter material, princi- he sent to Oliver Wallace, of Grand toration which is now in progress The accompanying picture shows 
bstauranit pally, was used in the building of Rapids, advertising manager of - a wneen —_ Pe genie the way the table was displayed 
r. It is the Constitution, giving the ship Berkey & Gay, at the time the tim- peg pre null of mx ye during the winter exposition at the 
as much that great strength of hull which bers were shipped from the navy mous ship which has served her American Furniture Mart, in Chi- 
elf—but was so admired, feared and envied yard: country loyally for over 132 cago, advertising the strength and 
act that by the antagonists. But the orlop In accordance with your re- years. She has now returned to durability of pine. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 7.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended March 29, 1930, and 
for thirteen weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 


of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 








ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
meumewern Fine AsSociation. «.cccccccvcvescce 121 54,261,000 93 51,723,000 80 42,504,000 59 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ on 176,503,000 95 170,309,000 84 158,633,000 74 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 45,138,000 107 34,739,000 79 32,347,000 69 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 17 9,188,000 68 13,972,000 73 12,567,000 70 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 1,961,000 75 3,209,000 59 2,414,000 56 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 1,989,000 74 1,473,000 44 987,000 21 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 49 5,863,000 79 6,492,000 93 9 527, 000 160 
California Redwood Association.............+:. 14 7,939,000 98 6,600,000 82 6,596,000 73 
PCO, .ccc6 cre ekoerebhea nana enens 477 302,842,0000 95 288,517,000 81 265,575,000 71 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 186 31,089,000 97 26,586,000 70 25,142,000 73 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 6,399,000 68 4,089,000 59 2,241,000 29 
po I "208 37,488,000 91 30,675,000 68 27,383,000 65 
TN REE eee 663 340,330,000 94 319,192,000 80 292,958,000 70 
THIRTEEN WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association..........ceccceeee. 1,676 718,070,000 91 673,827,000 89 694,302,000 85 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 2,405 1,885,695,000 92 1,804,452,000 89 1,769,515,000 81 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 772 360,409,000 92 388,854,000 80 401,906,000 80 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 329 101,906,000 52 251,621,000 738 254,917,000 78 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 109 24,291,000 68 56,038,000 77 48,755,000 63 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 344 44,761,000 89 24,046,000 70 25,827,000 63 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 552 68,783,000 838 58,108,000 84 56,587,000 838 
California Redwood Association.............-. 184 96,45 3,000 114 83,336,000 100 89,519,000 96 
Cl ge eT TT Te er 6,371 3,300,368, 000 90 3,340,282,000 87 3,341,328,000 81 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 2,438 377,182,000 87 349,923,000 77 348,170,000 75 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 344 105,057,000 89 56,836,000 65 53,992,000 63 
I... ceca sess nwsonnganenaduns 2,782 482,239,000 87 406,759,000 75 402,162,000 73 
CE SOEs bo icctccceetsensenvescesseenen 8,809 3,782,607,000 90 3,747,04 41.000 85 3,743,490,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasnincton, D. C., April 7.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 
stock footage March 29, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
Southern Pine Association........cccccccccscces 101 741,999,000 160,881,000 22 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..........+- 140 1,377,404,000 35,306,000 32 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 76 1,133,501,000 1 30, 572.000 12 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 8 213,318,000 mus "989 000 5 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........ oneece 1890 979,305,000 223,459,000 23 





Southern Pine Barometer California Redwood 


New ORLEANS, La., April 7.—For the week San Francisco, Cauir., April 5.—The fol- 
ended March 29, Saturday, 141 mills of total | Jowing information is summarized from the re- 
capacity of 16514 units (a unit representing an | ports of 14 mills to tke California Redwood 
| Association for the week ended March 29: 
| 


Redwood White- 
Percent of wood 


average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 
1929), report as follows to the Southern Pine 











Association : Feet production Feet 
Percent Percent Production ..... 7,939,000 100 1,457,000 
3-year Actual Shipments ..... 6,600,000 84 924,000 
Production Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output Orders— 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 69,617,826 nen conn Received ..... 6,596,000 83 1,064,000 
Actual ....... ... 61,566,685 88.44 er On Band ...«.+38, 673,000 6,802,000 
shi > 3* 2.757 57,897,000 83.16 .0 
eo mts® ....8,180 51,80%,8 16 94.04 Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Received* ....2,267 47,607,000 68.38 77.33 | Shipments Orders 
On hand end | Northern California*...... 2;581,000 3,443,000 
weekt ......9,183 192,843,000 ease teen Southern California*....... 1,250,000 1,266,000 
*Orders were 82.23 sreent of shipments. Co, rer re er 301,000 257,000 
Bic sie ag niag By wegen . SME... 7 oss ¢¢aueeeee 1,961,000 1,435,000 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. EE a as a rae uaa na 507.000 (195,000 
tOrders on hand at above 141 mills showed — 
a decrease of 5.07 percent, or 10,290,000 feet, | 6,600,000 6,596,000 
during the week. *North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 


Hemlock and Hardwood tAll other States and Canada. 


Osukosu, Wis., April 7.—The Northern 











Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- N th C : Pi 
ciation makes the following report for the week or arolina ine 
ended March 29: ee Norrotk, Va., April 7—The North Caro- 
Waradwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity |*lina Pine Association makes the following 
Capacity, 66 units..13,917,000 210,000 100 | analysis of figures from one hundred and eleven 
Actual production .. 9,043,000 137,000 65 | mills for the week ended March 29: 
Shipmentst ...... -- 5,932,000 90,000 42 | Per- 
Orders received? ... 3,978,000 60,000 28 | Percent Percent cent 
Orders on hand.....37,463,000 ...... | Aver.* Actual Ship- 
Hemlock— Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Capacity, 90 units*..18,877,000 210,000 100 Average* .16,410,000 es 
Actual production 3,106,000 35,000 16 Actual .... 9,940,000 61 ae 
Shipmentst ......... 2,048,000 23,000 11 Shipments ..10,377,000 63 104 7 
Orders received? . 1,493,000 17,000 8 Orderst ..... 12,514,000 77 126 121 
Orders on hand..... 14. ee Unfilled 

*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 orders ..60,536,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production * “Average” is of production for the last 
is based on lumber scale. three years. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- tAverage of orders per mill this week 


struction work is included in total orders and amounted to 112,739 feet; preceding week’s 
shipments. average was 54,750 feet. 











California Pine Statistics 


_ San Francisco, Cair., April 5.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 

on statistics for twenty-five mills: 
Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 

For Week ended March 29: 


Production ........ 12,684,000 rt 
Shipments ........ 23,413,009 184.0 ead 
ar 23,967,000 189.0 ela 
Oe a 605,255,000 scab 113.0 
Por Jan. 1 to March 29: 
Production ...c.c<«-s 106,688,000 iit ta 52.0 
Shipmente ...ccccs 269, 358,000 252.0 78.0 
257.0 79.0 


Se 274,753, 000 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, Wasu., April 9—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 214 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended April 5 gave 
these figures: 

Production. 184,904,000 
Shipments, .151,186,000 18.24% under production 
Orders ....159,975,000 13.48% under production 





A group of 302 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are compiete, reported as 
follows : 

Average weekly operating capacity. 295,162,000 
Average weekly cut for fourteen weeks— 


See ere 
eee err 177,383,000 
Actual cut week ended April 5...... 210,242,000 


A group of 214 mills, whose production for 
the week ended April 5 was 184,904,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Peer 66,072,000 66,094,000 178,707,000 


Domestic 

cargo ... 43,738,000 40,088,000 217,101,000 
Export .... 24,029,000 36,446,000 194,390,000 
Local ..... 17,347,000 (ef Eee 


151,186,000 159,975,000 590, 198,000 





A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 

ended Apr. first14 . first14 
5, 1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 
Production .172, 124, 000 147,033,000 259,135,000 
ww anata .145 "652,000 139,293,000 157,973,000 
Orders .152,154,000 136,943,000 171,345,000 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


‘ORTLAND, Ore., April 9—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association reports as follows on 
operations during the week ended April 5: 
Total number of mills reporting, 79: 


ual production for week....... 50,117,000 
is Sa ail ls fab Scie Gh ia ee a onal kk ha 37,189,000 
Braet BASTING sks nc eens cesuceuss 44,599,000 
Report for 63 mills: 
O r — ts 2S oie arutachn aar't 72,042,000 
A\ ge for 3 previous years..... 47,693,000 
A ins production for week...... 48,707,000 
Report for 77 mills: 
AVeTOMS PYOGMCTION. 6ccccvcsccess< 49,318,000 
Gp a eee 139,126,000 
Stucks on hand March 29......... 1,144,419,000 


Identical mills reporting, 63: 
Production— 
Operating GAmacity «obs ccccsccece 72,042,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 47. 693,000 
Week ended W eek ended 


Apr. 5,1930 Apr. 6, 1929 
Actual prod. for week 48,707,000 51,812,000 
ee Pere 36,340,000 46,191,000 
Orders received....... 42,372,000 47.4 53,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years....... 37,612,000 


Week ended 
Apr. 5, 1930 
Unfilled orders....... 115,466,000 
Gross stocks on hand.. 936,824, 000 


Week ended 
Apr. 6, 1929 
154,726,000 
809,454,009 





Arkansas Pine Distribution 


LirtLe Rock, Ark., April 7—The Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau has prepared an analysis of 
the distribution of shipments by member mills 
between Jan. 1 and March 31,1930. Of the total 
of 1,692 cars, 1,491 cars averaged 23,233 feet 
a car, total contents being 33,914,000 feet of 
lumber, and the other cars contained lath, mold- 
ings and miscellaneous items which equalled 
approximately 726,000 board feet. ligures 
showing the distribution of the total of 1,692 
cars by groups of States follow: 


Per Per 

No. cent No. cent 

cars total cars total 
So. Dakota Pennsylv. 71 4 
Minnesota Say New Jersey 7 .. 
Wisconsin 35 2 oe, oF 
Michigan 232 14 TCde Is. 12 
lowa 9 4 Mass, 59 «4 
Missouri 154 9 Vermont eae 
Illinois 139 8 New Hamp. 11 1 
Indiana 84 5 Maine 24 1 
: a = ihe 
Ohio _ils _# 299 18 
819 49 Tennessee =e 
Texas 199 12 Maryland 12 1 
Oklahoma 58 8 Ww. V nb grr 3. 

N. Mexico - Dist. of Col. 1 
Arkansas 203 12 20 1 
Louisiana 11 1 Colorado 1 

Mississippi - Nebraska Le 
475 28 Kansas _ 70 4 
Canada 2 79 4 


Content of the cars shipped has been analyzed 
as follows as to grade and average price: 











Average 
Grade Footage Percentage Price 
B&better ....... 9,853,000 29 $51.50 
a? ahd eo gae'a a 951,000 “3 43.50 
I, EE ae ae 6,431,000 19 30.50 
eS 2 eee 12,797,000 38 20.25 
eee 3,312,000 10 16.50 
Se eae Se 570,000 1 12.50 
33,914, 000 100 $31.50 
Pre ee 4, 000 $44.25 
ES ee 14,000 48.25 
Total lumber. .33,932,000 
ME i ol ato ead ae-a 291,000 
Moldings ...... 417,000 


34,640,000 





THE CAREFUL SHOPPER 
“The latest thing, modom. Flame color.” 


“Flame?” 
Flame.” 


‘Won’t it attract moths?” 


Changes in New York Personnel 


New York, April 7.—Jasper N. Fossett, who 
for ten years has been in charge of cigar box 
lumber sales at the New York office of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, has been named 
general manager of the office here succeeding 
R. F. Hamilton, who is no longer connected 
with the company, according to an announce- 
ment by Frank R. Adams, of Chicago, the gen- 
eral sales manager, who also told of other 


changes in the local personnel during a recent 
visit to this city. 

A new position, that of manager of the in- 
dustrial and engineering department, has been 

















B. F. WADE, 
New York; 
Industrial Engineer 


J. N. FOSSETT, 
New York; 
General Manager 


created for the purpose of promoting the use 
and application of redwood in various indus- 
tries, and for this man-sized job Mr. Adams 
has selected Benjamin F. Wade. Mr. Wade, 
who is an industrial engineer of long and varied 
experience in both redwood and other matters, 
has been attached to the company’s main office 
in Chicago, but now he will make his head- 











W. E. FERRIER, EDRIC E. BROWN, 
J ‘4 New York; 
New York; seat po 

Office Attache uastern sales 


Manager 


quarters here, operating over all territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

Edric E. Brown has been appointed district 
sales manager, with his territory embracing 
New England and other States along the east- 
ern seaboard. He has had remarkably broad 
experience in the sale, distribution and use of 
redwood, for he has been caring for redwood 
export business in Australia, New Zealand, and 
elsewhere in the Antipodes, and in Central 
America. He came to the Pacific company 
from a responsible position with the Robert Dol- 








lar Co., which took him to China and other 
parts of the Orient. 

Assisting Mr. Wade and Mr. Brown will be 
W. E. Ferrier, who for a number of years has 
been an active and efficient attache at the office 
here; his duties will continue in the same man- 
ner as before. 

Mr. Fossett, in addition to his enlarged field 
of activities, will continue to act as director 
of the sales of redwood in the cigar box trade. 
Other lines of endeavor will in no wise be 
neglected, however, as was evident from the 
announcement of new and interesting booklets 
designed as dealer helps, to aid in the distribu- 
tion of the company’s .products from its mill in 
Humboldt County, California. This distribu- 
tion is entirely through retail yards, so the 
company is anxious that dealers make good use 
of the booklets, which describe ways in which 
its knockdown window screens may be mer- 
chandised and installed, or ways to use red- 
wood in boat making, or other promotional 
helps. 





West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 5.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s.Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended March 22: 

Washington 3ritish 
and Oregon Columbia 


94 mills 19 mills 
Orders on hand first of 








week 
be 68,308,697 2,359,270 
Atlantic Coast . 106,690,732 20,654,870 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,921,347 8,810,994 
,  eaid ole wide 178,920,776 31,825,134 
Orders received— 
COSICOUMIME. kc cccess 15,970,297 40,000 
Atlantic Coast 31,690,201 1,968,190 
Miscellaneous ..... 35,000 1,206,680 
Gee. “Gi edeewe anc 47,695,498 3,214,870 
Cancellations— 
eo ee S2eeeee 8 8s eee wae 
Atlantic Coast 738,256 85,000 
Pr are re eee eee 
TO: vss savive< 3,598,880 85,000 
Shipments— 
CORISOUNIE:  6ccsiccies 15,238,033 642,000 
Atlantic Coast . 26,519,092 6,443,859 
Miscellaneous ..... 274,060 749,283 





ES Gi aigidene47s 42.031,185 7,835,142 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eo 66,180,337 1,757,270 
Atlantic Coast 111,123,585 16,094,201 
Miscellaneous ..... 3,682,287 9,268,391 
eae 180, 986, 209 27 119,8 $62 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
ren 


Orders received 
Cancellations 3,683,880 
Shipments 49,866,327 
Unfilled end of week.....208,106,071 


ccginiiim ialalatia 50,910,368 





Southern Pine Costs 


New Oreans, La., April 7—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for January 
gives average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber, not including interest on loans or 





invested capital. This report—covering 84 
mills operating 116% units that produced 
197,618,408 fee average total 
cost per thousand feet for that month was 


$25.76. This is a decrease of $2.89 from the 
average cost for December, which on a pro- 
duction of 172,776,724 feet was $28.65, and an 
increase of 86 cents over January of last year. 
Of the 68 concerns whose mills are included in 
this report, 30 showed costs less than the aver- 
age. The figures for the entire number show 
a spread from a low of $17.11 to a high of 
$41.10. 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has remained 


unchanged at 88.9 for the week ended April 2, 
1930. 
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Discussions at Annual Center on Methods and Plans for Improving\po] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Attantic City, N. J., April 9.—Facing the 
present situation with frankness and without 


attempting to camouflage with synthetic opti- 
mism the problems confronting business in gen- 
eral and the lumber industry in particular, the 


annual meeting of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association opened this 
morning in Haddon Hall, with two hundred 


members from all sections of the United States 
and Canada in attendance. ; 
Serenely confident that the depth of depres- 


sion has been touched, Secret tary- -Directing 
Manager W. \W. Schupner, of New York, in his 
report expressed the opinion that more en- 


couraging days were in prospect for the lumber 


wholesaler. Reminding his audience that the 
wholesaler by no means has a monopoly on 
troubles, Mr. Schupner declared that the need 


for industry co-operation is greater than ever 
and that there has never been a time when asso- 
ciation work was so acutely essential to develop 
efficient methods, better business and clearer 
understanding in all branches of the industry. 
“We have our part and our responsibilrty in 
working with the others to accomplish this,” he 


said, “and it is all certain to have its favorable 
effect. General business conditions are bound 
to improve and our wholesale industry can not 


but help share in the results.” 
Prestige of Membership Never Higher 


Mr. Schupner asserted that the necessity for 
the wholesaler was conceded, and the association 
must prepare the way toward further under- 
standing of their value. Besides giving prac- 
tical to members in every-day business 
the has heen maintaining and nro- 
tecting the wholesale industry. As a result of 
difficult business conditions, the association has 
lost membership, 41 through failures and dis- 
continuances, 8 through non-payment of dues, 
2 by expulsion, while 1 application was not 
accepted. But besides there were 59 resigna- 
tions, largely because of false economy, these 
throwing the burden of association activities on 
others. T'ewer new wholesale businesses started 
last vear, but efforts of the membership commit- 
tee brought in 41 new members. Last year 
there had been 569 members, and today there 
are 501, including 88 from the North Coast. 
The association’s high standard, Mr. Schupner 
believes, discourages applications, often rightly 
o, but prestige of membership was never higher, 
manufacturers constantly asking for lists of 
members. It is difficult for Mr. Schupner to 
understand why those outside the ranks, who 
enjoy the fruits of association labor, should 
withhold their co-operation. 


service 
association 


Service Costs More Per Member 


were considered frankly 
by Mr. Schupner, who said that with smaller 
membership the present dues were insufficent 
to provide the minimum budget required for 
efficient service, though expenses had been suc- 
cessfully curtailed, and that larger unit cost of 
association a question that must be 
considered. 


Credit Activities Highly Valuable 


A great increase in credit department activi- 
ties was referred to by Mr. Schupner, who 
said that although there were fewer mem- 
bers, inquiries had increased by 1,990 to 18,348. 
Bad debt losses had been abnormal, and some 
uncertain situations are yet to be worked out. 
Manufacturers distributing through wholesalers 
have recently had opportunity to visualize the 
importance of the assumption of credit risk by 
the wholesaler. Some losses, Mr. Schupner 


Association finances 


service is 


Note: A report of the Thursday and 
concluding sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association will appear in 
the April 19 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EbITor. 





declared, had been the result of indiscretion and 
were inexcusable. The credit department’s in- 
quiry forms have been made more comprehen- 
sive, many voluntary leads had been investi- 
gated, and customers showed an intense desire 
to have their conditions accurately reported. 
The cost of such credit service, said Mr. 
Schupner, is insignificant in comparison with its 
value. The collection department has handled 
claims amounting to $997,000. Mr. Duggan’s 
schedule of ratios had ‘aided in diagnosing ac- 
counts, as it developed weak points, and forms 
providing for it had been distributed to all 
members and were used by many. Mr. Dug- 
gan’s keen analyses had been most helpful, and 
Mr. Dailey had looked after credit affairs at 





Ww. W. 
New York City; 
Secretary-Managing 
Director 


SCHUPNER, 


Cc. A. MAUK, 
Toledo, Ohio; 


President of 
Association 


the North Coast office. The credit department 


committee had been freely consulted for sug- 
gestions in regard to departmental service. 
The weekly List A, said Mr. Schupner, is the 


most eagerly watched for document leaving the 
association’s offices, and is well aaa the 
amount of the whole dues. 


Proper Differential Would Be 8 Percent 


Selling an occasional full carload does not 
make a wholesaler, asserted Mr. Schupner, and 
he would not concede the use of the term to 
those who sought trade differentials without 
performing a necessary business function. Ne- 
gotiations with manufacturers and retailers are 
bringing out a sincere spirit of co-operation, 
and Mr. Schupner feels that the practice of 
some retailers in posing as wholesalers is so 
out of line that the retail industry itself is sure 
to join in condemning it. He reminded his 
hearers that the association cost survey had 
shown that they could not do business on a 5 
percent basis, which constitutes selling below 
cost, and mills are likely so to choose distrib- 
uters as to avoid such an unprofitable practice. 
There is ample ground for the belief that the 
wholesale lumberman will have to seek a new 
minimum of 8 percent, but the change must be 


by individual negotiation according to the ef- 
ficiency of service to the mill. Mill production 
must be sold and market prices can not be set 
by a few to provide a reasonable margin for 
the wholesaler, while many mills claim that at 
present they can not afford to increase the 
wholesaler’s compensation. Wholesalers have 
been alert to reduce expenses. Sometimes 
wholesaling costs are increased by overlapping 
in competition and distributing through too 
many wholesalers, but the wholesalers can only 
co-operate in the sales policy of the mills. If 
through more exclusive arrangements the mills 
can reduce the wholesaler’s costs, said Mr. 
Schupner, well and good. 


Car Cards and Unmarked Lumber 


From statements of grade and tally for in- 
sertion in car-load shipments, the wholesalers 
had succeeded in eliminating objectionable fea- 
tures, and uniform certifications had _ been 
agreed upon, with the understanding that on 
sales through wholesalers the names of mills 
were not to he revealed. Mr. Schupner believes 
that manufacturers are sincerely upholding the 
claims of the wholesalers and restricting the 
use of these certificates to their intended pur- 
pose, and he asked that members see to it that 
their orders call for the omission of mill names. 
Proper steps are being taken to protect the 
wholesaler’s interests, and be believed that the 
movement toward use of car cards was deserv- 
ing and in the interest of good wholesaling. 
The association’s position in upholding the 
status of unmarked lumber which conformed 
to official inspection had been admirably pro- 
claimed by ex-President Woodhead before the 
convention of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, and resulted in a clear state- 
ment from tHe purchasing agents giving such 
lumber its fair opportunity. The secretary of 
the purchasing agents’ association would speak 
at the present convention for many of the whole- 
salers’ customers. The Federal chief coordinator 
has taken the same position as the purchasing 
agents in regard to unmarked lumber. 


Co-operation Wins Favorable Results 


In closing his address, Mr. Schupner thanked 
the officers, directors and committees, which 
gave unstintingly of their services, and said 
that President Mauk had brought a very help- 
ful viewpoint from his wide experience, his 
counsel being especially valuable in regard to 
West Coast matters. Mr. Dailey’s experience 
in the East and the West made him a real as- 
sociation asset. The trade press had rendered 
the wholesale lumber industry a helpful service, 
said Mr. Schupner, in presenting articles and 
editorials promoting the wholesaler’s interests. 
The need for intelligent co-operation in devel- 
oping efficient methods is greater than ever, and 
association efforts are certain to have favorable 
effect. The fact that wholesalers distribute 60 
percent of the total lumber production puts 
force back of all consideration of their future in 
the industry. Mr. Schupner said he could not 
refrain from expressing an optimistic view, for 
general business is bound to improve, and the 
wholesale lumber industry could not help but 
share in its prosperity. 


Address of President 


In his annual address, President C. A. Mauk, 
of Toledo, Ohio, touched on trade conditions, 
relations with manufacturers and retailers, mer- 
chandising, trade extension, and grade- and 
trade-marked lumber. 

In his introduction President Mauk. referred 
to the stock market debacle last fall, declar- 
ing that the depth of the catastrophe was reached 
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“kife Current Problems With Optimism 


ing Relations With Other Branches of Industry and Creating Business 











ef- at tue close of 1929, evidence of this fact being perity to us and our industry at large. There trip this year would be well repaid for the time 
‘tion shown in the gradual improvement in business is entirely too much overlapping in distribution, spent. 
> set so far this year. The return to normal pros- which in plain words means too much unnec- In concluding, President Mauk said: 
for  perity and trade conditions depended, he said, essary competition and very often a clear case The business situation is fundamentally 
at at) = oon « return to a normal liquid money market, of competing with one’s own stock. Now, sound. It will rest with each one of us as to 
the © but he believed that the period of depression is however, we see strong indications of elimina- how Wwe overcome the unbalanced budget of 
have J past and said that insurance money is now be- tion of many such haphazard methods.” oe hoger . 7 rest with the 
ahes = ing SS . Bes weagecles og He ventured to predict that readjustments in pack to a favorable pow age ce ym gee 
too fF oy +i iti mye ‘¥ hhicl yor nw aiemaiie the merchandising problem would occur, which any particular group or part. Both the manu- 
aa “il cial activities, all o ¥ mich —. . reasonaDly will be of benefit not only to members of the facturer and retailer must prosper if the 
) short duration of the suspended period of ac- wholesalers’ organization but to the manufac- Wholesaler is to prosper. To reach this situa- 
. ) tivity under which we have been laboring. To- turers as well. He spoke of the necessity for tion co-operation is imperative and association 
mills § day,” he continued, “we are experiencing the the wholesaler protecting his retail customer so Werk Of the Bigheat Gnpertanes. 
Mr. € ne agp sea esa gw in 8 that orderly distribution would not be upset. Report on Arbitration 
» employment of both labor and capital in the “Tt jis not difficult,” he said, ‘for the good + ee rie : 
history of our country. It is anticipated that wholesaler to follow the ber defined lines of ap Heap oe 
this public work will bridge over the slack demarcation and he prefers to do so as a mat- we SNe STUNT COMES . 
r in- period pending readjustment to normal condi- ter of good policy. It is true that the whole- : Mr. Kreamer reported that arbitration con- 
salers tions of private construction and_ building.” saler expects and should rightfully receive fair panes - Da ans sclty a Ee 
: fea- Referring to trade conditions, PresidentMauk consideration in the market in which he oper- aaa ane “—o- the —_ dere eighty- 
been | said that reports from both the South and Pa- ates in return for the protection he affords the ostuin. tia oe x sal ogres np yo by this 
at on cific coast show that production has been kept retail buyer. Such consideration is based on acento Th yee a me a Nat dso tl 
mills — down nearly to the level of demand and with reciprocity, and reciprocity can not be one- jhe 5; cig cae ai prc or 
lieves stocks in the hands of both mills and dealers cided.” ~ é oa cone St a a a. all as except 
g the throughout the country sub-normal, the outlook He spoke of the beneficial work done by the aie acai t ee rere ge 4 be- 
g the is od ye g Meguee — —_— the os National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in ent of Setanta = i ecg at a 
r- quarter o e year to care for the increasec Bova - nape le 
tes peor sco that will come to the lumber industry. re og sige jtccied nd the RSSOCIRTION, it Is 
ames. i The speaker referred to the organization of ert thet ¢ ie — ated experience derived 
‘t the |) the association thirty-seven years ago and of 9g a study of controversies has enabled 
at the | its purposes, declaring that the wholesalers are t i ca to —™ an ¢ven greater 
eserv- actual distributers of about 60 percent of the service in the prevention of disputes. 
saling. total lumber production, “and it is therefore Know Your Costs; Then Tell Your Mills 
g the within our power to render wise counsel and T! : f is ; ; 
ormed advice to both other branches of the industry. sed - bag ca - Se submit- 
, pro- Failing in giving that helpful and constructive = ol ee : a ee ee 
re the consideration in an unselfish manner, we fall verwen Yas eeue ay the lumber wholesaling 
f Pur- = of oy duty both to our association and ne ets A = _ i Sig — 
: industry at large.” . . owe Se een . 
Regn He referred to the diminishing ranks of the Socal ar cost be $7.83, this figure being the 
ary of wholesalers for one reason or another, but de- ae seni ‘a No apt geen the —- 
speak clared that the work of the organization must ca i - ind “ “ne y oly “The oo ee 
wieche. go on; that each member should devote a little cesstully attacked, he a oe 1e old arbi- 
dinator more thought and give more attention to the Sie - SS tae ae mvc 0 A to Let} . 
-hasing affairs of the organization which, he thought, a sive «* a ’ mctent specialists 
would be more profitable than a like amount - particu ar lines,” he asserted, and the 
of time given throughout the year to any other wholesaler who expects a profit from an in- 
ults part of his business. Because the ranks were adequate margin only deceives himself, The 
diminishing it is thought necessary that the dues wholesaler has been taking on increased bur- 
hanked be increased slightly and he hoped that the dens, so that it is likely that his costs of 
which citi ek Gn tal ol @Geatiewe operation will increase to correspond. And 
id _ said would be willingly accepted. A. E. LANE, O. N. SHEPARD, as there is no way of obtaining a proper 
y — The speaker touched upon the appointment we beige City; ae York City; profit rg ay by —— oe anets of 
ce, his F : & at . ‘irst Vice reasurer of creasing the margin, attention must be given 
en re §38=—- nae Xssiatiot —fo"securing Some” readjustment of "margin 
perience number of meetings had been held with con- : ; : ; in the waowsaiers favor. To gain 8 wider 
real as- siderable progress made and that various un- ‘ts trade extension campaign, declaring that the ™@rgin, the wholesaler must know exactly 
endered derstandings and agreements beneficial to both Value of this work had been clearly proved. He what his costs are and be prepared to discuss 
service, sides had been arrived at. Further negotiations Teiterated the stand of the wholesaler in endors- them frankly with his connections, and Mr. 
les and are pending, with reasonably satisfactory prog- ig grade- and trade-marked lumber, pointing Stevens asked that association members co- 
iterests. ress and giving assurance of a closer relation- Ut, however, that it had been “stipulated that OPerate in the committee's efforts by adopt- 
1 devel- ship with all of the West Coast manufacturers. “marked lumber subject to official association ("8 4 comprehensive system for computing 
yer, and Manv contacts have been made with the retail. imspection must not be discredited.” their own costs down to the last cent, and 
ivorable ers during the year, through the exchange of Mr. Mauk told of the cost surveys that had dl cubunitting the results of these eteny $0 
. : ita : Risque i sppaigatnie Pie the committee. Accurate and reliable mate- 
ibute 60 ideas, and each has recognized more than ever been made by the association, which had shown ‘al he feel 3 neg Sen 4 
on puts the effort to work for the common good the average wholesalers’ distributing cost to be ms Ee Soe See. wee pene ee we 
uture in 7 Saad is . — : greater share of prosperity for the wholesale 
wo «ele a oe 7.83 percent of the f. o. b. mill price of lumber — gictributer 
oo ae Pp ; " OY bought ; ho ged age distribution se C. N. Perrin, chairman of the membership 
an ie “ Mauk emphasized that considerable stress i age -— 50 a during _ last nd committee, disclosed the fact that the member- 
relp but , een placed upon lumber merchandising er either glia od le manu acturer an ship total had decreased from 569 to 501 since 
uring the last year, and it is agreed that “im- Wholesaler, — anc yet the manufacturer has not — |ast year because of liquidations, failures, dis- 
proved distribution practices must be adopted generally conceded a price differential to the  continuances and other changes. He pointed out 
it our industry is to merit a greater degree of wholesaler to cover the increase. However, that there are many outside the ranks who 
profit,” and he declared that the wholesalers are ™any ol the manufacturers now have “private should be enrolled and urged a definite and 
¥ Mauk, in good position to see the bad effects of hap- direct working agreements with some of their carefully planned drive for new names on the 
nditions, hazard distribution and the demoralization wholesaler connections,” which recognize the roster of the association. 
ers, mer- likely to result unless more constructive prac- wholesaler’s higher cost of doing business. At the close of the morning session, Presi- 
le- and tices are adopted. “While progress has been He spoke of his trip to the West Coast last dent Mauk appointed the following committee 
made in our negotiations,” he said, “there is summer and of the warm reception he and Sec- on resolutions: Fred S. Underhill, Philadelphia, 
referred much to be done. We are confident, however, retary Schupner had received from the West chairman; W. J. Yost, Montgomery, Ala.; F. 
; ae that the time is not far distant when the ground-. Coast wholesalers and manufacturers, and he SS. Davis, New York; A. E. Gordon, Toronto; 
; reache 


work laid will result in a greater share of pros- 


recommended that any who wished to make the 


Wendell W. Weston, Boston; E, H. Stoner, 
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Pittsburgh, and E. K. Harroun, Watertown, 
me A 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

The Wednesday afternoon session opened with 

a report of railroad and transportation activ- 


ities, by Melville G. Wright for the committee. 
Car Staking, Weights, Reconsignments 


The wholesalers have had no complaints 
to make in regard to the efficiency of rail- 
road service, said the report of the railroad 
and transportation committee report, sub- 
mitted by M. G. Wright, acting chairman. 
They are alert to provide quick transporta- 
tion and indicate a strong desire to meet the 
requirements of the industry. They now give 
reasonable attention to claims, and it is no 
longer necessary for the association to maintain 
a department to press them. 

One complaint mentioned by Mr. Wright 
was in regard to the arbitrary rejection of 
weight claims presented to the Southern 
Weighing & Inspection Bureau. While scale 
weights admittedly are strong evidence, er- 
rors have been proved, and all the associa- 
tion asks is that claims be not rejected with- 
out proper investigation. The bureau is op- 
erated by the railroads and they should take 
steps to see that justified claims are recog- 
nized, and it is believed that proper repre- 
sentations to railroads and other allied in- 
terests w.ll materially assist in correcting the 
present situation. 

The association has placed itself squarely 
on record in insisting that the reconsign- 
ments privileges at present allowed shall be 
preserved, and it has the support of manu- 
facturers and retailers, Mr. Wright asserted. 
A recent movement to revise or coordinate 
reconsignment rules, he believes, will not af- 
fect the privileges now enjoyed. The re- 
quest of some other industries for a second 
or free reconsignment has been opposed by 
the association, on the ground that it was 
not needed in the lumber industry except on 
a bona fide rejection of the shipment or the 
first reconsignment. 

The Trunk Line Association, said Mr. 
Wright, proposed to increase the charge for 
car staking from $4 to $8 on loadings from 
the Atlantic coast to inland points, these 
being back-hauls of intercoastal water ship- 
ments. It is claimed that an increased charge 
is warranted by increased costs. The asso- 
ciation years ago initiated the action which 
resulted in the present allowance of 500 
pounds free weight for car stakes. Reliable 
information as to actual costs is unobtain- 
able, and if it is not shown that the costs 
warrant the increase, the association should 
oppose it. Some railroads filed a tariff, ef- 
fective April 1, covering the increase, but the 
association filed a protest, which has been 
granted set-off, which means that, unless 
otherwise ordered by the commission, the 
tariffs will not become effective for seven 
months, 

On Joint Negotiations 

Reporting for the committee on joint nego- 
tiations, manufacturers-wholesalers, M. G. 
Truman, chairman, joint committee, and W. 
H. Schuette, chairman sub-committee, said 
the committee had been working with the 
manufacturers for a little more than two 
years. Early conferences resulted in a par- 
tial understanding of general principles ad- 
vanced by wholesalers and in the main 
agreed to by the manufacturers’ committee. 
A sub-committee was subsequently appointed 
with Mr. Schuette as chairman of the whole- 
salers’ group. This joint subcommittee rec- 
ommended a standard of practice between 
manufacturers and wholesalers which has 
been approved by the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. It was also 
endorsed by the manufacturers’ committee, 
and submitted to the regionals of manufac- 
turers’ association. Three of these regionals 
have approved the subcommittee’s report and 
a fourth appears to be considering it favor- 
ably, subject to some of its own revisions. 

While negotiations were going on between 





the manufacturers and the wholesalers, ef- 
forts were being made by the manufacturers 
through co-operation of the retailers to bring 
about a national policy of distribution includ- 
ing all three groups with a view to calling a 
Federal trade practice conference. The posi- 
tion of the wholesalers’ committee was that 
the lumber industry was not ready for such 
a trade practice conference, and, therefore, 
has not favored it up to this time. 

On invitation, the president of the whole- 
sale association, members from the two com- 
mittees and the secretary met with manu- 
facturers and retailers in Chicago to discuss 
matters of common interest, including a ten- 
tative draft of the code suggested by the 
manufacturers intended to define certain 
practices affecting the three branches. Sec- 
tions of this suggested code cover the sub- 
stance of the subcommittee’s report, but 
there are other features to which the whole- 
sale representative could not agree, and the 
proposal as to further participation in the 
consideration of the code was referred to the 
board of directors. Another conference of 
the three groups is to be held immediately 
following this convention. 

The report recommended 


that the com- 


mittee be continued for the purpose of dis- 
cussing separately the relations with manu- 
facturers, especially as the ground work has 
been laid for making it possible-for individ- 
manufacturers 


ual and wholesalers to con- 











M. G. TRUMAN, R. 
Chicago; 
Reported for 
Joint Committee 


A. DAILBY, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Manager North 
Coast Office 


clude more satisfactory distribution arrange- 
ments. In some instances, special commit- 
tees have appeared before manufacturers’ 
associations, and one such committee has been 
negotiating with the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. These conferences, the 
committee felt, nad removed many of the 
former prejudices and have brought about 
clear understandings in matters affecting mu- 
tual interest. It was the committee’s opin- 
ion that much more could be done to bring 
manufacturers and wholesalers closer to- 
gether as that is unquestionably the desire of 
those who have been diligently working to 
bring this about. 


Is Wholesaler Doing His Job Properly? 


Present troubles are not peculiar to the lum- 
ber industry, said Max Myers, of Cleveland, in 
opening his address, “What Is Our Job? Are 
We Doing It Properly?” Many of those who 
thought there was a better road to success than 
hard work found, during the Wall Street crash, 
that they were mistaken. Even the most pains- 
taking efforts, he asserted, may fail unless effec- 
tively applied. 

In attempting to answer the query, “Why 
don’t we make money?” Mr. Myers suggested 
that it might be because the wholesalers had 
not kept up with changing times. Prior to the 
World War, he said, the wholesaler kept a 








better check on business, but the war brought 
abnormal profits, also abnormal costs; though 
the profits have largely disappeared, the costs 
remain. Many wholesalers during the war in 
creased their office and sales forces and salary 
account. Yet attempts to lower salesmen’s com 
pensation are met by the response that they can 
not live on less, while rental agents say that 
present rents are not high enough to give a 
decent return on the investment. 


Keep Expense in Ratio to Volume 


The first thing for the wholesaler to do 
thinks Mr. Myers, is to go to work in éarnest 
perhaps by taking over a number of prospect: 
or increasing personal sales efforts, or doing z 
larger share of the office work. Expenses 
should be analyzed, and little things not over 
looked. Unnecessary special delivery postag« 
or long distance telephone calls should be 
avoided. Where, for instance, a traffic manager 
is no longer required by present volume, his 
work should be turned over to another employee 
Dead wood, or employees kept long in the serv- 
ice for sentimental reasons, should be paid only 
what they are worth, and unnecessary employees 
eliminated. Business will not ‘come back,” said 
Mr. Myers, to anyone who does not keep a 
proper ratio between costs and volume. 


Outlines Obligation of Wholesaler 


Mr. Myers then went over a number of other 
obligations of the wholesaler to the lumber trade 
as a whole. The wholesaler, he said, shonld 
study the real requirements of customers, should 
not load them with undesirable stock, and 
should supply them without substitution, keep- 
ing them advised of market trends. The whole- 
saler should promote the use of better lumber. 
He is often tempted to seek something cheap 
that will make a hit with the buyer. Thick- 
nesses have been allowed to be cut down, so 
that there are often scant sizes in places where 
a structure should be sturdy; lumber has thus 
been brought into disfavor and substitute mate- 
rials provided with a weapon against it. While 
orders were easy to secure, there was a ready 
market for small mill stock, Mr. Myers pointed 
out, but now the consumers insist on better 
materials than small mills are producing, and 
smal! mills must be educated to better manu- 
facturing practices by frequent personal contacts 
with the wholesaler. He said that the whole- 
saler should be able to command the support 
of the better mills, and that he should be able 
to advise them in regard to producing stocks 
that will best serve the needs of the consum- 
ing public, the wholesaler thus helping the mills 
to keep their stocks moving. He believes that 
wholesalers can improve their relations with 
manufacturers by free and honest discussion, 
which will win their confidence and bring them 
to realize that the wholesaler has the interest 
of both mill and customer in mind. 


Should Take Larger Part in Promotion 


The wholesaler, Mr. Myers asserted, should 
promote the use of lumber where it is obviously 
as good as or better than a substitute. He 
admitted that the wholesaler was not doing a 
very good job in supporting the National trade 
extension campaign, although the amount that 
the wholesaler is asked to provide is insigniti- 
cant compared with the possible results. To 
some extent, Mr. Myers fears, wholesalers are 
asleep on the job. He gave a personal instance 
of the good that might result to the industry 
from the efforts of the individual wholesaler. 
One of the better contractors in Cleveland was 
to put a concrete roof on a hospital, but sug- 
gested to the owners and architects the desir- 
ability of supplanting it with heavy, fire-resist- 
ing wood construction. The contractor sought 
a light wood that would hold nails well, and 
called on Mr. Myers for advice. As a result 
it was decided to use 150,000 feet of 3x6-inch 
Canadian spruce, grooved for splines, which has 
given entire satisfaction. Mr. Myers believes 
that the wholesaler should keep in touch with 
construction jobs and interview architects, con- 
struction engineers and others in the interest 
of wood, thus playing a larger part in the pres- 
ent trade promotion campaign. 

The national and local trade organizations 
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that do constructive work for the betterment of 
the lumber industry should have the enthusias- 
tic moral and financial support of the whole- 
saler, said Mr. Myers. Although the National- 
American, in addition to providing valuable 
services, fights the wholesaler’s battles, it must 
constantly be on guard against deficits. Economy 
is highly desirable in conducting a wholesale 
business, but a saving of association membership 
is poor economy. He asked that the associa- 
tion be so supported as to enable it to function 
pro! erly. . 

Ketter things are in store for the wholesaler, 
said Mr. Myers in concluding his address. The 
wholesaler tries to do the right thing in his 
contacts with manufacturers and customers, and 
does business on a high ethical plane. In the 
attitude of the best manufacturers toward the 
wholesaler there has been a happy change. With 
production moving to the West Coast, far-away 
mills are coming to realize that they have a 
powerful and economical avenue of distribution 
in the wholesaler who is hustling, ethical, in- 
tellizent and financially responsible, and will be 
willing to pay an adequate rate of compensa- 
tion for the wholesaler’s services. 

Arthur E. Lane revealed the results of a 
recent questionnaire sent to 450 member whole- 
salers and 350 non-member wholesalers, out of 
which 322 replies were received. This census 
indicates how the wholesalers stand on certain 
vital questions of the hour. The questions and 
answers follow: 


1. Do present costs of wholesaling lumber 
warrant a minimum margin of 8 percent based 
on not f. o. b. mill prices? Yes, 164; no, 3. 

2. If you consider 8 percent insufficient, 
what amount do you suggest? Sixty-one re- 


plied 10 percent. 
3. Are you opposed to cutting .the sales 
margin allowed by mills or to other secret 


rebates to customers? 

4. Should mills protect wholesalers from 
direct sales to the trade in territory where 
milis sell to wholesalers? Yes, 175; no. 1. 
5. What is the approximate percentage of 
your total business on which mills allow a 
sales trade discount? Answer, 35 percent. 

If it seems desirable to send a small asso- 
ciation committee to visit with groups of 
manufacturers to discuss this question of dis- 
tribution costs and wholesalers’ compensation, 
are you willing to contribute a nominal sum 
toward the necessary expense? Yes, 91; no, 49. 


Yes, 167; no, 4. 


This afternoon the ladies in attendance were 
entertained at a tea and in the evening the reg- 
ular association dinner dance was held. 


Dimension Makers Organize 


MeMPHIS, TENN., April 9.—A permanent or- 
ganization to be known as the Dimension Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association was perfected 
here today at the Hotel Peabody by a group of 
dimension manufacturers of kiln dried stock. 
Membership to manufacturers of air dried stock 
was refused. Preliminary steps in the forma- 
tion of this association were taken at a meet- 
ing held at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, 
N. C., several weeks ago. Twenty-six firms 
are listed as members. Officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—Parrish Fuller, of 


Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, 


La. 


Vice presidents—D. B. Morgan, Dimension 
Manufacturers Co., Black Mountain, N. C.; 
Eugene Horan, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; and C. S. MacLean, Wood-Mosaic Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—C. E. Dosker, Gamble _ Bros. 
(Inec.), Louisville, Ky. 
No, special location for headquarters was 


fixed, as none of the officers will receive a 
salary. 

The purpose of the organization is to draw 
up grading rules for use in the industry and 
to bring about closer co-operation between the 
buyers and sellers of this material. There has 
been considerable uncertainty in the business in 
the past and it is hoped by this organization, 
and by the use of proper grading rules, that the 
industry can be put on a more favorable foun- 
dation and that the co-operation of both buyer 
and seller can be secured. The dues of the 
members were not fixed, but it was stated that 
the expenses of the organization, which would 
be small, would be divided equally among the 
members. With twenty-six members, it is said 
that 90 percent of the kiln dried manufacturers 
are members of this organization, which is ex- 
ceptionally large. 

An executive committee for the organization 
was elected and is composed of R. W. Fuller- 
ton, Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, War- 
ren, Ark.; Will Donnell, National Casket Co., 
Asheville, N. C.; C. S. MacLean, Wood-Mo- 
saic Co., Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Bruce, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn.; E. F. Horan, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; J. M. Wiley, 


Canton Wood Products Co., Hammond, La.; 
and O. A. Radcliff, Osgood-Corson-Radcliff 
Co., Chicago. 


The following committees were named to pre- 
pare grading rules: 

Solid Dimension—Max Haden, E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, chairman; Hall Hagameyer, 
Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., Oneida, Tenn.; 
Mr. Deneke, Himmelberger-Harrison Manufac- 
turing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Eugene 
Horan, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 

Automobile Dimension—J. M. Wiley, Canton 
Wood Products Co., Hammond, La., chairman; 
Leroy Glaze, Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), 


Oakdale, La.; Mr. Mabry, Dimension Manu- 
facturing Co., Black Mountain, N. C.; John 
Dregge, Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Glued Dimension—Will Donnell, National 
Casket Co., Asheville, N. C., chairman; C. S. 
MacLean, Wood-Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky.; 


W. R. Reid, Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Cost Accounting—Mr. 
Manufacturers Co., Black 
chairman; Leroy Glaze, Hillyer Deutsch Ed- 
wards, Oakdale, La.; and O. A. Radcliff, 
Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff Co., Chicago. 


Mabry, Dimension 
Mountain, N. C., 


The following firms were represented at the 
Memphis meeting: 

James E. Stark & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Na- 
tional Casket Co., Asheville, N. C.; Dimension 
Manufacturing Co., Black Mountain, N. C.; 
Case-Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; Azalea 
Woodworking Co., Azalea, N. C.; Desoto Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Sumter 
Wood Products Co., Sumter, S. C.; Bristol 
Sash & Door Co., Bristol, ‘'Tenn.; E. L. Bruce 
Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Bradley Lumber 
Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark.; Chickasaw 
Wood Products Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.; Canton 
Wood Products Co.; Hammond, La.; Wood- 
Mosaic Co., Louisville, Ky.; Gamble Bros. 
(Inc.), Louisville, Ky.; Himmelberger-Harrison 
Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo.; and 
Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff Co., Chicago. 


The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Memphis May 14 and 15, at the Hotel 
Peabody. 


























Chehalis, Wash., in connection with a celebration of Washington Week, presented an attractive forest products display arranged by the Bus- 
iness & Professional Women’s Club. To advertise the show, four Chehalis high school girls went to the Winston Lumber & Timber Co. 
mill and operated the logging trains. Shown in picture at left, reading from left to right, are Verna Hamilton, Lorene Young, Margaret 
Staeger, and Helen Campbell. At right is picture of display of the Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing Co. To speed delivery of products 
from the plant just across the tracks from the auditorium where the exhibit was held, the same girls shown in the other picture, members 


of the 4H Club, were pressed into service 
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exas Retailers Gather in Big “Annual” 


Farm Is Most Promising Field for Cultivation of Trade, Speakers 
Declare—Internal Problems of Retail Business Discussed 


Dattas, Tex., April 8.—Turning to the farm 
as a hitherto untouched field for the retail lum- 
berman, and zealously preaching a doctrine of 
home modernization and rehabilitation, more 
than 1,300 visitors to the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas gathered here today in the Adolphus 
Hotel for what gave promise of being the larg- 
est and most enthusiastic meeting ever held by 
the Texas lumbermen. 

President J. A. Kirkpatrick, of Waco, struck 
the keynote of the convention in his annual 
report, declaring that the retail lumber dealer 
must study the problems of the farmer and 
must develop the agricultural phase of his busi- 
ness as the richest field yet untouched. 

“Co-operation with the farmer is necessary 
if the lumbermen are to realize to the fullest 
extent the possibilities which await them,” he 
declared in his report. “There are countless 
thousands of farm buildings in Texas today 
which are out of date and which annually entail 
a heavy economic loss to the entire agricultural 
industry. It is not only the duty but it is the 
opportunity of the lumbermen of this State to 
seize upon this condition and develop its possi- 
bilities, thereby benefitting themselves, the farm- 
ers, and the State as a whole.” 

Co-operation between the association and the 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College at 
Bryan in placing the program before farmers 
of the State was urged by President Kirkpat- 
rick, who outlined plans for the model farm 
home to be erected on the college campus by 
the association, with the aid of the Texas Line 
Yard Dealers’ Association. The home will 
serve as a demonstration unit for the various 
agricultural and home economics clubs, as well 
as stand as the ideal in practicality and beauty 
for the average farm. 

Further assistance for the farmer will result 
from the land utilization conference to be held 
in Waco next Monday, when problems of di- 
versification and crop rotation, together with 
methods of creating values from every acre 
of land, will be discussed. 

Tells of the Mystery Man 

The highlight of the first day’s session was 
“The Mystery Man in the Lumber Business,” 
an address by Charles R. Black, of Corning, 
Ark., immediately past president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. The con- 
vention recognized Mr. Black’s presentation of 
the lumbermen’s problems with a rising vote of 
thanks at the conclusion of his talk. 

Arguing that the ailments of the lumber in- 
dustry are inherited, or consist of a reflex ac- 
tion from the illness of lumbermen themselves, 
Mr. Black diagnosed the illness as not organic 
nor malignant but rather a “weakened, rundown 
constitution, brought about by a long period of 
dissipation.” The proper diet for this condi- 
tion, he concluded, is in the lumbermen them- 
selves. 

“Some of you lumbermen may have wondered 
if you were out of harmony with modern ideas 
and out of step with progressive methods,” he 
explained. “Some of you may have thought 
and even convinced yourselves that these new 
ideas and changed conditions and methods are 
directly responsible for the condition the lum- 
ber business is in today, but you are wrong. I 
think that idea can easily be exploded when we 
begin to survey the marvelous progress that 
is being made by other industries under the 
same new ideas and changed conditions and 
methods. No, you can’t substitute that for the 
illness so prevalent today among lumbermen. 
It’s not progressiveness, it’s not modernism, it’s 
a plain old case of weakened, rundown, general 
debilitated constitution brought about by pro- 
longed dissipation. Dissipation, if you please, 


Note: A report of the Wednesday and 
Thursday sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas will appear in the April 19 ‘issue 
of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





of your capital assets, dissipation of fundamen- 
tal business principles, dissipation of public 
good-will and business ethics, dissipation of the 
teachings of that old maxim, ‘Honesty is the 
best policy,’ dissipation of the admonitions of 
the Golden Rule, and worst of all, dissipation 
of your time and opportunity to make a profit. 

“If you are a man of average business éxpe- 
rience, intelligence and judgment, then the best 
trained efficiency expert can not tell you very 
much which you do not already know about the 
fundamentals of your business. The funda- 
mentals of your business are plain, simple, eas- 
ily understood and definitely fixed. The mere 
fact that you have invited me here to talk to 
you is no indication that I can tell you anything 

















J. A. KIRKPATRICK, R. G. 
Waco, Tex.; 
President of 
Association 


HYETT, 
Tex.: 


Houston, 
Secretary-Traffic 
Manager 


about the fundamentals of your business which 
you do not already know. 

“You are the mystery man in your busi- 
ness,” he declared. “Use good, common sense, 
and sell your merchandise at a profit.” 

Volume is a secondary factor in business, 
since profit must come above all else, Mr. Black 
continued. Profit, he explained, is the differ- 
ence between cost price and sale price. Com- 
petition was scored as the bugaboo of the re- 
tail dealer who does not realize that it is sec- 
ondary to profit. 

“Tumbermen, let’s quit looking for the mys- 
tery man and get acquainted with him. Let’s 
quit thinking in terms of experts and be ex- 
perts ourselves. Let’s quite emphasizing com- 
petition so much and stress profits more,” was 
Mr. Black’s parting admonition. 

Sees Brighter Era in Prospect 

A brighter era for all phases of American 
business, with a slow and gradual recession 
of prices and an imminent forward movement 
throughout the business structure, were fore- 
cast in the address of welcome delivered at the 
opening session of the convention Tuesday 
morning by John E. Owens, executive vice 
president of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas. 

Pessimism existent in business circles since 
the stock market crash last fall is unfounded 
and is but a passing phase of the cycle of 


events, Mr. Owens declared. He pointed to 
the fact that call money has been returned 1o 
normalcy and that the Federal reserve system 
is deflated rather than expanded. 

“The bond market is on the up grade, arid 
I feel safe in predicting that before 1930 is out 
we shall have come into a fair measure of 
movement,” he continued. “It is not profits, 
but movement, that counts right now. 

“No man has a right to be pessimistic in 
Texas for long. Only 25 years ago the total 
bank deposits in Dallas were less than $6,000,- 
000 and today they are more than $169,000,000. 
Such statistics are not inducive to pessimism.” 

American business is undergoing a transi- 
tion, due largely to the change in position of 
the United States, formerly a debtor and now 
a creditor nation, he explained. He predicted 
that the United States has written its last high 
tariff and that “we must now get together and 
do business with the rest of the world.” 

J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, responded to 
Mr. Owens’ address of welcome, commenting 
upon the growth of Dallas, Houston, and other 
Texas cities and pointing to the possibilities 
for co-operation between them. 

“Dealers and Dollars,” an educational film, 
was shown to the convention through the cour- 
tesy of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

R. G, Hyett, of Houston, then made his an- 
nual report as secretary and trafic manager. 


Report of Secretary 

Mr. Hyett spoke of the depression in agri- 
culture which has been felt in Texas and 
the Southwest and said that while the textile 
industries are now taking up some of the 
surplus. cotton and wool, indications are that 
a large part of this year’s wheat crop will 
have to be stored on the farms or near the 
source of production. Lumbermen should 
have a great share in arranging a suitable 
storage place for this large crop. 

He spoke of the efforts made to increase 
the business volume of the members and 
particularly of the large list of prospects 
sent out by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers and other regional associations—a re- 
sult of a nationwide campaign to encourage 
interest in building and to make the public 
more lumber conscious. He pointed out, fur- 
ther, that competition from without the 
State has been felt and in order to let the 
consumer know what a particular yard 
handles it may be advisable to carry this 
message to the consumer through newspaper 
advertising or through the offices of the as- 
sociation. 

Secretary Hyett declared that a campaign 
had been made during the last year to in- 
crease the membership of the organization 
and since the last annual meeting 74 new 
members have been obtained, making a total 
membership of 1,127. 

He spoke of the record attendance of lum- 
bermen at the lumbermen’s short course at 
the Texas Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege last February; that since the last an- 
nual convention the association has distrib- 
uted approximately 300 sets of chicken house 
plans, several hundred bulletins furnished at 


nominal cost by the Texas A. & M. College, | 


and in addition the farm building service 
bureau at College Station has distributed sev- 
eral hundred sets of f building plans, 


farm 
each set containing 26 plans. “This,” Secre- 


tary Hyett said,. “‘shows the great interest J 


displayed among lumbermen to encourage 
farm diversification.” 

Referring to traffic 
spoke of the efforts made 


matters, Mr. Hyett 
by the Great 


Northern and Northern Pacific railways to 
publish a reduction in rates of 8 cents to 
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points west of Wichita Falls and 15 cents 
sout thereof, which proposal was contested 
by the association, though later such reduc- 
tions were made effective by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Since then the 
Texas association and other lumber organi- 
zations have petitioned the commerce com- 
mission, asking for a reconsideration of the 
cast 

Among other matters he spoke of the pro- 
posal to increase rates on window glass; of 


the attempts to induce the railroads to grant 
stop-over privileges; of the great number of 
bills that the association freight bureau re- 
-eives for checking; of the time that has been 
spent in legislative work in the interest of 
members; of the bulletins that are sent out, 
particularly with reference to anti-shingle or- 
dinances and proposed building codes etc. 

Secretary Hyett in concluding recom- 
mended that the association continue to hold 
group meetings for the general benefit they 
render all who attend. 

Slight increases in both income and disburse- 
ments were reflected in the annual report of 
N. C. Hoyt, of Houston, treasurer of the as- 
sociation. J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, re- 
ported on the activities and standing of the 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters for the year and 
announced the issuance of a new series. 


On Contacting Prospects 


Demonstrations already conducted have 
pointed out the possibilities inherent in the de- 
velopment of Texas’ poultry industry in con- 
junction with the farms of the State, E. N. 
Holmgreen, of the Texas A. & M. College, ex- 
tension department, said in a talk on “Con- 
tacting Your Prospects.” He explained that 
there are 500,000 farmers in Texas who do a 
$1,000,000,000 business annually, and that the 
poultry phase of the agricultural industry alone 
is the source of a $50,000,000 annual income to 
the Texas farmers. The average annual profit 
per hen, above cost of feeding, is from $1.50 
to $2.25. 

“Profits in the poultry industry, as in hog 
raising, sheep raising, and other phases of farm 
activity, depend largely upon the care and treat- 
ment given the animals,” Mr. Holmgreen said. 
“In selling the farmer on the idea that he will 
get larger profits from hens cared for in prop- 
erly built and arranged poultry houses, the 
lumber dealer will find a real opportunity. The 
best method to make him see this is by crea- 
tion of object lessons.” : 

There was more farm building activity in 
Texas during 1929 than ever before, and a 
large percentage of this construction volume can 
be attributed directly to the recently awakened 
terest of lumbermen in developing the agri- 
cultural field of their business, he said. 


Duties of a Purchasing Agent 


Guiding the distribution of commodities is 
the most important duty of the purchasing 
agent, W. H. Curry, Waco, told the convention 
in a discussion of “The Purchasing Agent and 
His Buying Problems.” 

The purchasing agent should analyze his or- 
ders as they come in from the retail yard man- 
agers and should co-operate with the yard man- 
agers in holding down investments, Mr. Curry 
urged. He scored the builders who issue plans 
and specifications one day and expect to receive 
bids the next, declaring that this was one 
source of economic waste, resulting frequently 
i loss to the bidder and in shoddy materials 
tor the builder. 7 

“The purchasing agent should realize his re- 
sponsibility in determining the destiny of many 
new products which salesmen bring ‘to his at- 
tention,” Mr. Curry said. “He should always 
seek to guide the distribution of commodities 
through the proper channels and he should 
never turn down a product without giving it 
the consideration due it. It pays to see what 
there is In a new commodity, for if the pur- 
chasing agent refuses to see the salesmen he 
Irequently overlooks important new items which 


Ped mean hundreds of dollars in profits to his 
irm, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


City planning and building financing are fast 
demanding greater consideration on the part of 
the retail lumberman, and the progressive dealer 
must take cognizance of those features which 
build cities and assist other people in worth- 
while movements, John E. Hill, of the Panhan- 
dle Lumber Co., of Amarillo, said Tuesday 
afternoon before the assembled delegates. 

“Under the head of city planning, Chamber 
of Commerce work should be included,” Mr. 
Hill said. “We refer more particularly to those 
activities which tend to create conditions that 
will cause a city to build, rather than to indi- 
vidual promotions. 

“Higher standards of living, and of business 
ethics; higher standards for schools, better 
parks, enlightened press,—all of these are things 
which a lumberman can well afford to assist 
in securing. Every lumberman should be in- 
terested in the general policy of his city. By 
this I do not so much mean politics as I do 
the trend of affairs in city government and busi- 


ness. Every lumberman is interested in pro- 
grams providing for better schools and 


churches, for the development of strong finan- 
cial institutions, wisely administered for the 
good of the public. 

“I think it advisable that lumbermen take 
an active interest in the building and-loan as- 
sociations of their community, and if possible 
be on the board of directors. My first reason 


CHARLES R. BLACK, 
Corning, Ark.; 
Told Texans About 
Mystery Man 


J. E. HILL, 
Amarillo, Tex.; 
Urged Interest in 
Civie Affairs 


for this is that lumbermen are vitally inter- 
ested in safeguarding the affairs of the build- 
ing and loan companies. They are well quali- 
fied to do this, for they can advise as to the 
safety of the various forms of construction; 
they are well qualified, as a rule, to pass on 
the character of a loan; and should be able to 
give sound and helpful advice with reference 
to the general policies of the building and loan 
companies.” 

Mr. Hill pointed out that many times organ- 
izers of building and loan companies are in- 
experienced and unaware of the many difficulties 
the lumberman must encounter as he builds 
his business. He said that lumbermen should 
not attempt to subscribe in capital for building 
and loan associations, as the real purpose of 
such companies is to mobilize capital that is 
not working, and put it to work building more 
homes. 

Every lumberman should discourage over- 
financing, in the opinion of Mr. Hill. “The 
first, and very evident, reason is for his own 
benefit, that he may avoid having paper that 
is not liquid, and which can not be collected. 
Equally, he should be interested in preventing 
a customer from overtaxing himself. 

“One of the first dangers in over-financing is 
the tying up of capital needed in the business, 
because if a customer owes too much, he may 
have difficulty in paying promptly. Another 








danger is the matter of the company getting 


property on its hands. When a company over- 
finances a customer it may be buying his prop- 


erty, which may not be built to suit it, or the 


general public, and for which it may have no 


use. 


“Many a lumberman owns property that he 
does not yet know about and that he would 


not think of buying if he were paying hard cash 


for it, without the element of possible profits 
in the sale of material. Another very practical 
item is the danger of getting competition which 


he does not need.” 


The next speaker was R. J. Jolson, of Wil- 
liam Cameron & Co, (Inc.), Waco. 


Discusses a “Business Analysis” 


Instead of the subject assigned to him, Mr. 
Tolson chose to discuss “Business Analysis as 
Applied to the Retail Lumber Industry,” and 
he compared such an analysis to a diagnosis to 
ascertain a man’s physical condition. Thus, 
like the vital organs of a man, “every mercan- 
tile concern may be said to possess internal or- 
gans or elements which must function properly 
and bear a proper relationship to each other to 
produce healthy profits.’ These “organs or 
elements” he named as investment, sales, gross 
profits and expenses. 

The speaker cited ten causes of failure that 
are common to business, as follows: Insuffi- 
cient capital, excessive investments, small vol- 
ume of sales, small margin of gross profit, ex- 
cessive costs of operation (expenses), excessive 
losses on accounts and notes, inefficient man- 
agement or ignorance, lack of courtesy and poor 
personality, laziness or lack of aggressiveness, 
dishonesty. Bradstreet, he said, had shown that 
one-third of the business failures in the United 
States had been due to ignorance or incompe- 
tence, though whether lumbermen were in that 
class or not is questionable. However, he said, 
“it requires more different kinds of knowledge 
to run a lumber business successfully than it 
does for most any other business I know of.” 

He then proceeded to tell of the many things 
a lumberman should know to be successful in 
this era. Briefly, these are knowledge of the 
materials he sells and how they are made; 
when and how to use them; knowledge of build- 
ing construction; labor costs as well as material 
costs; something about commercial law; when 
and how to extend credit: general economic 
conditions and the causes of financial depres- 
sion; something about salesmanship and_ the 
value of personal service; a knowledge of ac- 
counting and ability to interpret the monthly 
balance sheet, and whether or not profit is be- 
ing made; and finally he must know how to 
diagnose his business, in other words, to analyze 
it and determine where his profits come from 
and what becomes of them. 

Mr. Tolson stressed the benefits of making a 
sales analysis, declaring that it will disclose the 
most illuminating and most valuable informa- 
tion that can be obtained for the regulation of 
profits and investments. A retail lumberman 
will be enabled to adjust his selling prices for 
more profit and to cut out non-profitable items. 
He will be able to compare the volume of a 
gross percent profit on sales of each item with 
the record of the previous month and year. If 
he is connected with a line-yard concern, he 
will be able to compare his sales and profit on 
an item sold at one store with that sold at an- 
other store; he will be able to find out those 
items that move fast and those that move slowly. 
“Sales analysis does more than all those,” he 
said. “It enables the lumberman to regulate or 
control his commodity inventory investment to 
a correct relationship with the annual volume 
of sales of such commodities.” He believed it 
foolish to carry any stock that did not move in 
three or four months “because any commodity 
that does not turn as much as three or four 
times a year is usually not very profitable un- 
less it bears an unusually high gross profit.” 

In order more clearly to illustrate his points, 
Mr. Tolson had had prepared a pamphlet show- 
ing the various kinds of sales analysis forms 
that have been in use by his concern, William 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.), for a number of years. 
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Copies of these pamphlets were distributed 
among the convention delegates and Mr. Tolson 
said the system and forms illustrated have 
proved themselves to be entirely practical and 
of immense value to the company in regulating 
gross profits on all commodities as well as be- 
ing the means of keeping the commodity stock 
investments at all stores down to a minimum. 
In addition, during the first eighteen months 
this plan had been in operation, the company 
was able to reduce its stock investments at its 
various stores several hundred thousand dollars. 
Entertainment Features 

3usiness sessions of the convention were 
crowded in between a program of entertainment 
which bids fair to keep the convention visitors 
in a whirl for the three days of their stay in 
Dallas. 

An advance Easter style show was held in 
the Titche-Goettinger Co’s auditorium Tuesday 
afternoon especially for the ladies of the con- 
vention, and a bridge luncheon tournament was 
to be held Wednesday afternoon. 

Other entertainment features included the 
presentation of Theodore Kosloff’s Imperial 
Russian ballet in a special performance Tues- 
day evening. The annual lumbermen’s dinner, 
vaudeville show, and ball will be held in the 
Adolphus roof garden Wednesday night. 

Convention visitors will be guests of the Trin- 
ity Portland Cement Co. at an old-fashioned 
picnic and barbecue Thursday afternoon. 

W. M. Lingo is general chairman of the 
convention committee, with the following com- 
mittee chairmen composing his executive com- 
mittee: R. M. Rutledge, John M. Armstrong, 
W. E. Black, Ben C. Varner, J. M. Wilcox, 


T. W. Griffiths and George W. Morriss. 
The community singing that was a feature 
of the convention was helped along considerably 


by the unique song books supplied with the 
compliments of R. W. Wier Lumber Co., of 
Houston, specialist in genuine longleaf yellow 
pine, a product described on the song sheets 
as “Longleaf laughs at time and stress and 
storm. It’s the fibre that counts.” 


Texas Line Yard Dealers in Annual 


Dattas, Tex., April 7—Home moderniza- 
tion programs as the keynote to a greater de- 
gree of co-operation between lumbermen, 
architects, builders, and building and loan 
companies were urged at the annual one-day 
meeting of the Texas Line Yard Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in the Adolphus Hotel here today, pre- 
ceding the opening of the forty-fourth annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas. 

About seventy-five members of the associa- 
tion, an associated group of dealers owning two 
or more yards, attended the meeting and dis- 
cussed affairs of the lumber industry in closed 
Officers were elected as follows: 

President—H. W. Galbraith, Amarillo. 

First vice president—R. E. Wooldridge, 
Gainesville. 

Second vice 
ton. 


session. 


president—H. A. Sauer, Hous- 


Treasurer—P. E. Turner, Houston (re- 
elected). 
Secretary—G. H. Zimmerman, Waco (re- 
elected). 


Directors—J. E. Hill, H. B. Hawley, J. 
Lee Johnson, jr., I. B. McFarland, C. D. Sham- 


West Pennsylvanians Adopt 


PitrspurRGH, Pa., April 7—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, held here 
last Friday, a service code was adopted, which 
members will display in their offices. It will 
be prepared in card form and so printed as 
to be easily read. The code follows: 

Service—Service is that which the dealer ren- 
ders to the customer in addition to merchandise 
purchased; and unreasonable service is con- 
sidered a form of commercial bribery. 


x* * * 


Merchandise—All dealers will carry such mer- 
chandise and in such quantities as will meet 
the ordinary requirements of the community. 


* * * 


Delivery—Deliveries shall be prompt and 
merchandise placed as near the point to be used 
as possible to do so by truck. All small orders 
will require a delivery charge unless delivery 
can be made at the dealer’s convenience. <A 
charge will be made for hauling material from 
one location to another. 


* * * 
Credit—Where credit is granted 
due and payable on or before the 
month following purchase. 
established all purchases 

less must be cash. 


all bills are 
10th of the 
Where credit is not 
amounting to $15 or 


* * * 


Returned Merchandise—A charge of 15 
cent will be made for all merchandise returned. 
Returned merchandise must be in good condi- 
tion; no cut bundles or damaged materials will 
be accepted. 


per- 


ee 2 
Odd Millwork—A deposit of 25 percent 
will be required on all orders for odd mill- 


work. No order for odd millwork will be can- 
celled after work on same has been started. 
The dealer will not be responsible for errors 
in measurements submitted by the purchaser or 
changes made by the customer after order is 
accepted. 

oe & a 


Recommendations and Assistance in Planning 
—Without cost the dealer will honestly advise 
the customer proper materials and methods to 
be used in construction of any contemplated 
building. The cost of sketches, drawings, or 


specifications furnished by 
paid by the customer. 


Unreasonable Service Entails Additional Costs. 
$e @ 


the dealer is to be 


Secretary R. F. McCrea reported having re- 
ceived from the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association a communication stating that 
its home finance committee is attempting to 
aid in the solution of the finance problem con- 
fronting the retailers generally. The communi- 
cation stated that many standard methods of 
first mortgage financing are being used today 
and are producing results. 


Reports on District Conditions 


Reports of the directors on business condi- 
tions in their respective districts were to the 
effect, generally speaking, that business is fair, 
Reports were made as follows: 


Director No. 
year. 
last. 

No. 2—Business is slightly better, and we 
expect a decided increase with settled 
weather. Collections are improving. 

No. 3—The outlook for home building in 
our district is fair. Some large building 
prospects are up for bids. If they are placed 
locally it will improve conditions in our dis- 
trict. Collections are slow, however. 

No. 4—Poor weather conditions in our dis- 
trict have retarded business. Prospects are 
fair with better weather conditions. 


1—More figuring than last 
Prospects appear better this year than 


No. 5—Conditions of business in our dis- 
trict are slow. This is attributed to the 
condition of the coal industry. The mines 


are at present working only about one day 
a week, 

No. 6—Business in our county is fair. Col- 
lections are fair, and indications for the sum- 
mer are better than in the last three years. 

No. 7—Business in March was less than in 
the corresponding month last year, due prin- 
cipally to bad weather conditions. The out- 
look for spring business is encouraging. 

No. 8—There is less figuring in our district 
than last year. Manufacturing plants are 
running part time. This has a tendency to 
be reflected in conditions throughout our dis- 
trict. 

No. 9—The volume for the first quarter was 
a little better than last year. The mills are 


burger, J. R. Drake, Sam McCarroll, A. E 
Foster, R. E. Wooldridge, H. W. Galbraith 
Willard Bruton, Henry Sauer, R. T. Spence 
and E. P. Hunter. 


Excess loans through co-operation with loan 
companies have resulted in both lumber com- 
panies and loan men owning real estate, Presi- 
dent McAvoy warned the members in his an- 
nual report. New business can be found 
through closer co-operation between the retail 
lumber dealer and architects and builders, he 
urged. He also pointed to the undeveloped 
volume of business which awaits the lumberman 
in remodeling and repair business. 

Conforming to new standards in business and 
to the ever increasing importance of women 
buyers, the lumber yard is moving away from 
the railroad tracks and on to the city’s finest 
streets to render a building service in keeping 
with the enlarged opportunities of today, E. FE, 
Woods, Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, told 
the line-yard dealers. The rejuvenating process 
being undergone by the industry calls for the 
handling of more finished products, he said. 

Mr. Woods expressed an optimistic view of 
business prospects in general and of the lumber 
industry in particular, pointing out that the 
lumberman’s business salvation lies in the home 
modernization programs and in research work 
to discover new uses for lumber. 


Dr. V. P. Lee, of the business administra- 
tion department of Texas Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, outlined the work of his de- 
partment and the association adopted resolu- 
tions favoring erection of a model farm home 
on the college campus. Details of the project 
are to be worked out by the directors. 


Service Code 


working about 65 percent of the time. 

No. 10—The volume of business is fair and 
conditions are improving. We are looking 
forward to a fair volume for this month. 
Co-operation among dealers in our territory 
is much improved. 

No. 11—Sales for the first quarter were off 
about 10 percent as compared with a year ago. 
With general improvement of business con- 
ditions and better weather in sight we feel 
that there will be considerable activity in 
the next quarter, with an increased demand 
for building materials. 

No. 12—Business is fair, but there is not as 
much estimating as there was last year. Col- 
lections are fair. Developments this spring 
will depend largely on weather conditions. 

No, 13—Spring business is fair, but collec- 
tions are slow. 

No. 14—Business is slow, but collections 
are fair. There is not much new work in 
our district just now, possibly due to weather 
conditions. 

No. 15—Business in contracting and build- 
ing in our locality and vicinity is fair. It 
was certainly better in March than in the 
corresponding months of the two preceding 
years. Collections are slow, but are im- 
proved over last year. With business con- 
tinuing as manifested to date, we should have 
a normal year. 

No. 16—Business is picking up. A number 
of contracts have been let for private resi- 
dences and public buildings, including a hos- 
pital. Collections are slow, however. The 
manufacturing plants are doing considerably 
better and the future looks promising. 

No. 17—Although there is a fair supply 
of money available for mortgages, specula- 
tive builders are slowing down on operations, 
pending demand. Considerable contract work 
is being figured, and from present indica- 
tions our district should enjoy a fairly good 
spring business. Stabilization of the retail 
market will aid materially. 


Homes are being sold complete in increasing 


numbers, and more and more buyers are mak- 
ing their purchases on deferred payments, as 
they buy their cars. Will the time come when 
the owners of old homes will turn them in as 
part payment for a new domicile? 
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Coal Cars and Warehouses Big Market for 
Appalachian Hardwoods 


INCINNATI, Onio, April 8.—Important ad- 
ditional outlets for hardwoods of the southern 
Appalachian region were pointed out by H. L. 
Bravo, of New York, lumber technologist of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in an address delivered today at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Appalachian Hardwood 
Club held at the Hotel Sinton. David G. White, 
of Cincinnati, trade extension manager of the 
club, was on the program for two addresses, 
one concerning the chestnut market and the 
other about the growing demand for hardwoods 
from the Appalachian region. D,. R. Brewster, 
of Memphis, a member of the technical staff 
of the National association, discussed the uses 
of hardwood lumber for industrial fabrication. 

President Fred Bringardner, of Orgas, W. 
Va., in opening the all-day session, predicted 
better business conditions for the near future, 
calling the recent and present depression the 
“darkness before the dawn.” “But,” he added, 
“the measure and time of that recovery largely 
depend upon ourselves, and upon how much 
common, everyday ‘horse-sense’ we use in the 
present emergency.’ He continued: 

“It certainly will not be brought about by 
that old fetish of capacity production at low- 
est cost, in the face of a demand that will not 
take care of 60 percent of our output, causing 
a surplus of millions of feet at every mill in 
the country, which can only result in cut prices 
and bankruptcy for the weaker mills. And the 
sale of these bankrupts at bargain prices’ will 
only result in harder competition for the 
stronger. It can most quickly be brought about 
by regulating the supply to meet the present 
demand, followed by strong trade extension 
work that will build up a demand which will 
require our normal production.” 

Railroads Finding Wood Necessary 

Mr. Bravo’s address was generally considered 
the outstanding feature of the meeting, because 
it disclosed a way to dispose of the many piles 
of white oak cross-ties which have been dec- 
orating the storage yards of lumber manufac- 
turers for such a long time, and also to create 
a much larger market for other hardwoods 
manufactured at the plants of his listeners. 

The solution of this problem, he said, is in 
the growing demand of railroads for wood 
plank floors in steel gondola cars, and in the 
general use of wood decking in warehouses and 
other railroad work. In many cases substitutes 
were used in place of wood, by railroads, to 
reduce the initial cost, but now executives are 
finding that the added expense of maintenance 
is more than offsetting the original “saving.” 

This applies especially to gondolas used for 
transportation of coal, and offers an almost 
inexhaustible market which may consume mil- 
lions of feet of Appalachian hardwoods annually, 
the speaker said. One element which con- 
tributes to the rapid deterioration of steel gon- 
dolas and hopper cars in coal traffic is the 
presence of sulphuric acid in the coal. This 
eats away the metal in most disconcerting man- 
ner, from both floors and sides. It is well 
known that such action on wooden floors is 
practically nil, the speaker said, and added that 
one eastern railway recently built 800 wood- 
planked hopper cars in order to defeat the 
action of the acid. 

Another reason for the use of wood plank- 
ing in steel gondolas is especially applicable in 
cases of cars that carry coal during the season 
of heaviest movement, and at other times trans- 
port ladings such as machinery and heavy 
freight. Shippers use blow-torches to drill 
holes in steel car floors, to secure the freight 
against shifting in transit, that their ladings 
may not be thrown from side to side or end 
to end of the cars by the jolts and jars incident 


to freight hauling. These holes made by blow- 
torches quickly rust and major repair jobs soon 
result, causing the car to be in the shop, out 
of service, for days. With wood decks, the 
goods can be nailed or screwed down, and when 
pieces are broken or wear away, the repair cost 
is small and the time required is short. 

Eastern railroads are coming into the mar- 
ket for hardwood planking, because of these 
considerations, and one line last year purchased 
3,374,000 feet of car oak, most of which was 
for decking and the rest for repair work and 
car frames. The decking required is usually 
square-edged and sound. The rough size is 
about 2 to 3 inches thick, 6 to 10 inches wide, 
and ten feet long, so the many unused oak 
switch ties are readily adapted to this purpose. 

How Other Hardwoods Are Used 

A railway architect, Mr. Bravo said, favors 
maple planks for warehouse floors, especially 
where there is much passage of trucks—either 
hand or motor trucks—over them. They have 
greater durability than concrete, are easier on 
the workmen’s feet, and may be more easily 
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heated. Tests have shown them to give good 
service for 17 to 20 years. Concrete is cold 
and hard, the architect indicated, and often 
more dirty than wood, due to its tendency to 
powder under the wheels of warehouse trucks. 
Wood is also superior to composition floors, 
which often roll into undulating form, and fur- 
thermore are subject to condensation under 
rapid changes of temperature, which makes 
them dangerously slippery at such times. 
Beech, Mr. Bravo continued, is well regarded 
by engineers as an exceptionally fine wood for 
warehouse docks, where the floors are subjected 
to heavy abrasive wear. It withstands hard 
usage, due to its shock-resisting ability. The 
New York man then told how quick and in- 
telligent work by the National association saved 
a large market to ash. A railroad which last 
year used 575,000 feet of ash, for the sliding 
doors on its baggage and express cars, was 
about to change to steel. Investigation showed 
that the reason was trouble with warping, 
which was caused by the purchase of lumber 
that was air-dried to a moisture content of 
not less than 17 percent. The specifying engi- 
neer was induced to issue specific instructions 
that all door material be kiln dried to a mois- 
ture content of not more than 10 percent. The 
railroad has a dry kiln, but instead of being 





used for its intended purpose it has been made 
a storage place for steel pipe. Mr. Bravo called 
special attention to the methods employed by 
the National association to bring about this 
change of mind on the railroad’s part. It was 
done, he said, by “getting the ear of the specify- 
ing engineer rather than haggling over prices 
with the purchasing agent.” 

Concerning chestnut, Mr. Bravo said that 
many people do not specify this wood because 
of the belief that it is hard to get, that the 
blight has wiped out the supply. He urged his 
listeners to make known the fact that a recent 
Government survey has disclosed that there 
still is more than 50 percent of the chestnut 
stand available. This wood is excellent mate- 
rial for railroad ties, and will hold spikes well, 
he continued, as was shown recently when 
chestnut ties which had been in service 30 
years and more, in a railroad in Illinois, were 
removed, 


Creating Demand for Appalachian Woods 


His first year in the club’s trade extension 
department was reviewed by Mr. White, who 
showed what measures have been taken, during 
the year, to impress on the minds of the public 
in general, and of specifying buyers and actual 
buyers in particular, the good qualities of hard- 
woods from the Appalachian region, concentrat- 
ing on the merits of texture and grain. 

First in this program of promotion was pub- 
licity, and Mr. White told of information sent 
to the press—trade, daily, and magazine—of 
the United States and Canada. Included in 
this material were reprints of the address, 
“Misconceptions about Lumber and the Lum- 
ber Industry,” which has been extensively 
copied. Another effective form of publicity is 
the distribution of 50,000 stickers bearing the 
association’s emblem and its slogan, “Appala- 
chian Hardwoods—America’s Finest.” The 
stickers are printed in gold and black. In addi- 
tion, several brochures concerning the varied 
uses to which these woods may be put have 
been issued and others are in process of prepa- 
ration. Actual advertising by paid space has 
been limited by lack of funds, he said. 

He mentioned visits to the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and the Appala- 
chian Forest Experiment Station at Asheville, 
S. C., and said, in this connection: “It is to 
be deeply regretted that the hardwood lumber 
industry has taken no definite action in plac- 
ing its grading rules for structural timbers 
upon such specificially defined bases as would 
warrant the laboratory recommending higher 
working stresses for hardwoods.” As a result 
of this lack, he said, hardwoods suffer in com- 
parison with less valuable softwoods, struc- 
tural grades of which are maintained by asso- 
ciations. 

Other parts of the address had to do with 
the progress in making exhibits in co-opera- 
tion with fairs, conventions of architects and 
contractors, service bureau work, and personal 
contacts with furniture manufacturers. As a 
result of the last named, Mr. White observed, 
more interest in both solid and veneered oak 
and chestnut furniture is being shown. 

In an extended discussion of the trend in 
chestnut production and consumption, Mr. 
White presented statistics on production of 
chestnut, of all woods and of hardwoods, as 
well as of chestnut compared with all woods. 
He gave figures on production and stocks on 
hand at Appalachian mills, discussing these fig- 
ures somewhat in detail. He also presented a 
table, with comment, of consumption of chest- 
nut by wood-using industries, 1909-1913 yearly 
basis, for 1928, showing gain or loss. He 
presented similar figures by States, also, 
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Evidences of Improvement 


Demand and Output Nearly Balance 

MempPuis, TENN., April 7.—A slight improve- 
ment has been noted in the southern hardwood 
market. More orders have been placed, and 
total bookings are near the production mark 
for the first time in months. Better demand 
and curtailed production have brought a better 
balance between these two factors. Flooring 
and automobile manufacturers are taking more, 
though neither of these consuming groups is 
buying a large volume. Occasional orders are 
coming from radio cabinet plants. It is felt 
that the opening of spring weather throughout 
the North and East will result in a still better 
demand from both flooring and automotive 
plants. More manufacturers of flooring should 
come into the market each week. Export de- 
mand, especially from the continent, continues 
good, but demand from England is below nor- 
mal for this season. Box and crate manufac- 
turers are buying well. Demand from millwork 
plants and retail yards is beginning to improve 
considerably. 

There has been a further curtailment in pro- 
duction in the southern and Appalachian re- 
gions, many mills having cut their operating 
time down to 40 and 50 hours a week, while 
others have closed for an indefinite period, or 
until stocks are reduced and general demand 
improves. Present mill stocks are too large. 


Demand Shows Improvement 


PitrspurcH, Pa., April 8—Wholesalers re- 
port that in some quarters there are indications 
that the furniture manufacturers are enjoying 
or expecting better business. The industrials 
are still consuming a limited quantity of hard- 
woods, so that the lower grades have not been 
selling very freely. Most dealers are buying 
mixed cars or small quantities. The usual 
spring demand has not fully materialized yet 
and the wholesalers are looking forward to 
better market conditions. 

Oak flooring seems to be in slightly better 
demand, and buyers are a little more discrimi- 
nating as to purchases made, in that they are 
studying values closely. Some items of No. 2 
common 4/ and 6/4 log run beech and 4/4 No. 
2 common hard maple are very scarce. A little 
greater demand has been shown in 4/4 saps and 
FAS poplar, all thicknessess, and as there is 
less than a normal supply on hand, prices are 
stronger. White oak continues to move better 
than some other varieties of hardwood, and 
there is still a demand for bass-wood and beech 
from West Virginia mills. The southern gums 
are holding their own on a steady demand. 


Some Big Mills Curtail 


LouIsvIL_e, Ky., April 7—Hardwood move- 
ment continues rather disappointing. There is 
some scattered inquiry, but prices are too low 
to interest the producers. The flooring trade 
is buying at quite low prices. Planers are buy- 
ing a little stock. Building trades demand as a 
whole is disappointing. There is some move- 
ment to the radio and furniture industries, but 
it is considerably under normal. The automo- 
bile industry has failed to take nearly the 
quantities that were purchased last year. Gum 
items have been moving very well; and there 
has been a scattered demand for oak. Ash has 
been a little better than usual. 

Prices of inch stocks at Louisville are about 
as follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $80; Ap- 
palachian, $90; saps and selects, southern, $65; 
Appalachian, $70; No. 1 common, $48@50; 2-A, 
$35@40; 2-B, $27@30. Walnut, FAS, $240; 
selects, $150; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2, $40. 
Plain sap gum, FAS, $50@53; common, $37@ 
40; quartered sap, FAS, $60; common, $43@ 


Ash, 
Cottonwood, 


45. Red gum, FAS, $90; common $50. 
FAS, $70; common, $43@45. 

FAS, $48; common, $34@35. Southern red 
oak, FAS, $6365; common, $45@46. White 
oak, FAS, $70@80; common, $49@50. Appa- 
lachian red oak, $75; common, $48@50. Ap- 
palachian white oak, FAS, $90; common, $55. 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $120@125; com- 
mon, $70. Sound wormy oak, $33. 

Preston P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., returned to the office on April 4, 
after ten days or so in visiting the company’s 
mills in the South. In a discussion of its cur- 
tailment program, he said: “By May 15 we 
will cut hardwood production about two-thirds, 
or drop from around 3,000,000 feet a month, to 
1,060,000.” 

The big Hickman (Ky.) mills of the Men- 
gel Co., of Louisville, are down, being out of 
logs, according to Charlie Davis, who indi- 
cated that the company was not in a hurry 
to resume. 


Some Species Moving Better 


Boston, MaAss., April 8.—There has been a 
slight improvement in the hardwood market. 
Wholesalers agree there has been no shrinkage 
in orders during the last two weeks, and some 
have noted a little expansion. White ash is 








Gardiner Hardwood Co., of this city. 





Research in Business 


Back in 1913 a suit of clothes 
cost $25; a rubber tire, good for 
2,500 miles, cost the same. Today 
a suit costs $50, a tire that will 
travel six times a3 far $10. Thus, 
for the price of a suit of clothes, 
one bought 2,500 miles of tire 
travel in 1913, as compared with 
75,000 miles today—a 30-fold in- 
crease. Dr. Willis A. Gibbons, re- 
search chief of the United States 
Rubber Co., figured this one out. 
The conclusions: Research has 
done more for those who ride on 
tires than for those who wear 
clothes.—The Business Week. 











selling fairly well, particularly for automotive 
requirements. Maple is getting a fair share of 
attention. Poplar is fairly easy to move. The 
house trim people are coming into the market 
with more inquiries, but there is still room for 
much improvement. There is quite a range in 
prices, running from $3 to $11 on different 
woods. Retailers are beginning to show a lit- 
tle more interest in hardwood flooring, and the 
market has grown rather firmer. Current 
range for plain white oak flooring: First grade, 
$80@ 84; second grade, $68@70; third grade, 
$4542.48. First grade maple flooring is $95@ 
98.50, and birch is offered freely at $80. 


Improved Equipment for Kilns 


LaureEL, Miss., April 7.—The installation of 
improved equipment for the operation of its 
kilns has just been completed by the Eastman- 
Among 
other improvements the kilns were equipped 
with automatic temperature and humidity re- 
corder controllers. These permit the setting 


in Hardwood 


of the instruments for any drying schedule de- 
sired, which is maintained throughout the dry- 
ing period automatically, without any attention 
from the operator. This insures the lumber 
being dried right and without damage to thie 
stock. The automatic temperature and humidi- 
ty recorder-controllers were supplied by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., large manufacturer of 
dry kilys and kiln equipment, with offices and 
plants at Jacksonville, Fla., and North Port- 
land, Ore. 


Demand Dull; Small Mills Increase Cut 


Warren, ArK., April 7—Demand for hard- 
wood has shown a slight tendency to contract, 
whereas production has expanded slightly as 
a result of improved weather. Small mills have 
increased their output this week, though log- 
ging conditions in bottom lands are still unia- 


vorable. Hardwood flooring prices are un- 
changed. [looring stocks are reasonably well 
assorted, with some items of thick red oak 
scarce. An increased number of inquiries are 


coming from automotive plants and other in- 
dustrial users. Mixed car orders are in the ma- 
jority, though some straight cars of sap and 
red gum trim have been bought recently. No. 
2 common oak, 4/4, is plentiful, though No. 
1 and better 4/4 is in limited supply, while 
there is a shortage of No, 1 and better gum. 


Motor Plants Ask Shipment 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 8.—Sales of hard- 
wood are light, and confined to hand-to-mouth 
lots, but neither mills nor wholesalers are cut- 
ting prices. Reports are current that delivery 
instructions on some of the automobile orders 
on which shipments have been held up for the 
last ten weeks, are about to be released. A 
few furniture orders, mostly for mixed cars 
are turning up day by day, and small industrial 
orders are being placed. The belief now is 
that more of the automobile factories are going 
into production on a larger scale, and that a 
number of good inquiries will be out around 
May 1. There are more export inquiries, but 
the market is highly competitive. 

Softwoods are a bit more active. Yard 
stocks of southern pine are in better demand, 
with prices stiffening a little, though far from 
being satisfactory. Cypress is also somewhat 
more active, but still dull. 


Outlook More Encouraging 


BurFraro, N. Y., April 8—The hardwood sit- 
uation is more encouraging than for a number 
of weeks. Buying has been on the increase, 
and further improvement seems to be in pros- 
pect. When the wholesalers figured up their 
March sales, they found that they had not only 
moved a larger amount of lumber than in Feb- 
ruary, but more than they expected. Trade 
was held back to a large extent by the long- 
continued winter weather. A large amount of 
construction work is now under way or in pros- 
pect here. 
first three months of this year show an increase 


of 10 percent over the same period of last year. | 
Each of the three months of this year has ex- | 


ceeded the corresponding month of last year. 
This is an unexpectedly good showing. A large 
amount of remodeling work is likely to be un- 
dertaken in this part of the country during the 
spring and summer, and retailers are making 
plans for an active trade. 

William L. Blakeslee, president Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange, has introduced ‘a new and in- 
teresting feature at the weekly luncheons. a 
discussion of trade conditions. This feature has 
marked the last two meetings and seems likely 
to bring about an increased attendance. At 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 82 and 83 
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last week’s meeting, H. Morton Jones, vice 


president R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tona- . s 
wanda, who had just returned from Washing- om W 
ton. D. C., spoke on the lumber tariff situation 00 OuSeS in 1€ ar S 
and also on lumber conditions as he found 
















































































them. The outlook for shingles was presented MINNEAPOLIS, MuiNnN., April 7.—Recently it. The siding of Mr. Chapin’s home is of red 
le de- & by members of that trade. The wood users’ the Minnesota chapter of the American Insti- cedar shingles purchased from the Creo-Dipt 
e dry- party to be given on April 22 by the Hoo-Hoo _ tute of Architects offered honor awards for  Co., and the roof is also of red cedar shingles, 
ention Club is bound to be a very largely-attended the best designed homes of recent construction stained by Mr. Chapin’s contractor. The lum- 
umber & affair. It is to be held at the Broadway Au- _ built in Minneapolis or within a 30-mile radius, ber was purchased from the Melone-Bovey Co., 
to the ditorium and already 12,000 tickets have been excluding St. Paul. The winner of the award The study, the interior which is shown in the 
umidi- & given out, while more have been called for. for houses with six rooms or less was won by picture, is of Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 
y the & G. A. Meyls, who has been for a number of the all-wood home pictured herewith, and the knotty pine, which is becoming very popular 
rer of & years the representative of the Brooks-Scanlon winner of the award in the class including in the Northwest. 
es and & Lumber Co. in this territory, with office in New homes of more than 10 rooms also went to Many unique features, all of lumber con- 
Port- York, advises his friends here that he will be an all-wood house. The latter is owned by _ struction, are incorporated in Mr. Ford’s home, 
the representative of the Sugar Pine Lumber Allyn K. Ford. which is of a Colonial type. The Shevlin, Car- 
Co., Pinedale, Calif., after April 15, and will The house here shown is owned by Rollin C. penter & Clarke Co. also furnished knotty pine 
e Cut cover this same territory. Chapin, who is an architect and who designed for some of the interior trim of that dwelling. 
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i ake |rade Extension Under Advisement 

now is 

e going 

that a & Toronto, Ont., April 7+-The second meet- Class 4 (planing mill) the rate is increased campaign of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 

around ing of the 1930 board of directors of the Ontario from $1.60 to $1.75. In Class 20 (building ciation. His idea was that a fund should be 

ies, but Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was held supplies) the increase was from $1.40 to $1.50. created, by the payment of $1 a car by the 
Yard today in the Royal York Hotel here. President The directors felt that the matter of accident wholesaler and $1 by the retailer, on cars 

: J. C. Irvin, Wiston, occupied the chair. Secre- prevention was largely a matter of educating shipped into Ontario by members contributing. 
demand, tary-Manager Horace Boulthbee submitted an the executives of individual plants. This money would be turned over to the Ontario 
ca interim financial statement and reported activi- The afternoon session took the form of a Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association to be spent 


ties of the year to date, in connection with the conference with the directors of the Toronto as this organization saw fit, probably under 





i matter of local meetings. Correspondence was Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. D. C. the direction of a joint committee. 
bi read by Secretary Boultbee, dealing with a Johnston, of the Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Chairman Johnston then outlined his views 
g $ complaint from a Toronto retail lumber dealer, Toronto, presided. The first matter discussed in connection with the matter and urged that 
. o on the subject of milling-in-transit arrangements was that of price tallies. The retail dealers immediate action be taken. 
ood sit- s within the Toronto terminal. Stop-off privi- felt that a price tally should be included in Practically all present expressed their views 
number © _leges are not given within the Toronto terminal, each car shipped. The wholesalers felt that in and it was decided that the time was not oppor- 
Increase, i as allowed by the railroads to milling-in-transit some cases it would be difficult to do this; that tune to place this matter before the Ontario 
In pros- firms at other points. The directors decided to in time, however, a practice of this type could retailers. However, the latter expressed their 
up their 3 take no action in the matter. gradually be worked out. They agreed to take thanks to the wholesalers for their proffered 
not only ‘i A new shippers’ certificate, in connection with the suggestion back to their association and co-operation and requested them not to with- 
in Feb- Fc milling-in-transit shipments, was submitted by give it careful consideration, draw their offer, but to be patient, it being 
Trade & the secretary. Members of the association have The new transit shippers’ certificate, copy of likely that if the manufacturers co-operated in 
he long- § been sent copies of the certificate and their which had been submitted to the retail associa- the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association trade 
hount of | views have been requested. Practically all the tion by the wholesale association, and which extension campaign to a full extent, the whole- 
m pros & milling firms written to are opposed to the new had been sent by the Ontario Retail Lumber _ salers’ proposition could be sold to the retailers. 
for the 4 certificate, on the ground that it really is only Dealers’ Association to a number of milling-in- sveseanenrarareran: 
increase @ a matter of “red tape.” Present milling-in- transit firms, was discussed. The various re- M4 
ast year. g transit regulations be working out in an ap- plies from the milling-in-transit firms were Unsold Lumber at Lowest Figure 
has ex- @ parently satisfactory manner and the milling read to the conference and after each interested [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
ist year. a firms felt the old regulations should not be delegate had expressed his views it was agreed Los ANGELES, CALiF., April 9—With unsold 
A large @ disturbed. that a delegate of the Ontario association should lumber at the lowest figure for many months, 
o be un- & A fair wage bill, affecting all Federal gov- attend any meeting that might be called by as reported by twenty-six local firms, the total 
ring the % ernment works, now before the Federal Parlia- the railway companies, so that the retailers’ at Los Angeles harbor stood at 9,048,000 feet, 
making ment, was discussed. The bill calls, among views against the certificate could be adequatety board smieasure. Cargo arrivals at San Pedro 
a other things, for an 8-hour day and fair and expressed. were slightly higher than last week, with a total 
ilo Lum- & reasonable wages for labor, at the discretion of Chairman Johnston, in bringing up the subject of 15,995,000 board feet. Of this, fifteen cargoes 
and in- the minister of labor of the Federal government. of trade extension, explained that the whole- were of fir, with 14,871,000 feet, and three of red- 
heons, 2 & It was decided to oppose the bill. salers had a proposition to submit to the dealers, wood, with 1,124,000. Thirty-eight vessels are 
ature has The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- and asked A. S. Nicholson, of Terry-Nicholson- reported laid up and one operating off shore. 
ms likely Ciation’s certificate of car contents was submit- Cates (Ltd.), Toronto, chairman of the whole- Building permits got off to a good start, total- 
nce, At ted to the directors and approved by them. salers’ trade extension committee, to outline it. ing $1,500,692 for the first five days of Apgil. 


A discussion took place regarding recent in- Mr. Nicholson pointed out that his proposal Excessive items are about the same as reported 
creases in rates of workmen’s compensation. ln was entirely separate from the trade extension last week. 
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April 16—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, industries are perfectly integrated. Waste has reached its destination. The envelope with its 
— n-ewarrnag Moon eterna se dill talineniis been reduced to a minimum, sp oe eee two brilliant red marking stripes had been 
April 22— toofer Man acturers’ Club, Colu » uses have been found for s0-( alle¢ wee lost, intentionally or unintentionally. 
Ga. Monthly meeting. trees.” The Cloquet Forest Experiment Sta- As sul O T. Sw as a 
April 22-23—Arkansas Association of Lumber tion, maintained by the University of Minne- fs 8 eee t P . Swan, secretary-manager 
Dealers, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark. An- ‘0M, Ma nhs! ae te alnbice tn of the association, announces that in the future 
nual. sota, will also be visited. This station is one , cote cage gy “Pi ; toon peer 
April 24-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- Of the oldest and most highly developed in the cards will be inserted as usual after the 


ciation, Congress Hotel, 
April 24 
tion, 


Chicago. Annual. 
-25—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Associa- 
Memorial Hall, Salina, Kan. Annual, 
April 28-29, May -Chamber of Commerce of the 

U. 8. A., Washington, D. C. Annual, 

April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
Phis, Tenn. Annual, 

Apriit 29-May 1—American + meee Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

May 2—National Committee on Wood Utilization, 

Department of Commerce Building, Washing- 

ton, D. C. Annual, 
6-8—Associated Cooperage 

America, Jefferson Hotel, St. 

nual, 

May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 

Orlando, Fila. Annual. 

9-11 


May Industries of 


Louis, Mo. An- 


May -Lumbermen's Club of Arizona, Gadsden 


Hotel, Douglas, Ariz. Annual, 
May 19—Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
directors. 
20-21—Northwestern Retail Coal 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Hardwood Producers to New Orleans 

MemMPHiIs, TENN., April 7.—Plans are being 
made for a large number of producers from 
Memphis to go to New Orleans on April 17 
to attend the joint regional meeting otf hard- 
wood producers which is to be held at the Hotel 


Lumbermen, 
meeting, board of 
May 


Dealers’ As- 


Annual, 


Roosevelt, there, under the direction of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. Producers 
from all the central southern States will be 
present. John W, Bailey, president of the in- 
stitute, and C. Arthur Bruce, chairman of its 
conservation committee, will have charge of the 
meeting. It is expected that at least 100 manu- 


facturers will be in attendance. 


Ontario District Organizes 


Toronto, Onrt., April 7—At a meeting of 
dealers in York and Simcoe counties held at 
Newmarket, Ont., April 2, business conditions 


and the outlook were thoroughly discussed. It 
was the general opinion that trade would be 
fairly good this year. W. H. Eves, Newmar- 
ket, presided. It was decided to organize the 
northern half of the Ontario central district, 
including all dealers in Simcoe, the north part 
of York, the north part of Ontario County, the 
counties of Haliburton and Victoria and the 
north part of Peterboro County. W. H. Eves, 
Newmarket, was elected chairman and Earl 
Attridge, Aurora, secretary-treasurer. It was 
decided to call a meeting of the new branch 
district at the Mansion House, Sutton, for 
Tuesday, May 13. 


Plans of American Foresters 


Paut, Minn., April 7—Henry Schmitz, 
chairman of the committee on arrangements for 
the annual meeting of the American Forestry 
Association, to be held in Minneapolis, April 
29 and 30 and May 1, announces that “the 
program has been formulated for the purpose of 
crystallizing public opinion for a rational and 
workable forestry program in the Lake States,” 
and further 

Among the speakers 
women who are recognized 
servation. Timber land owners, lumbermen, 
conservationists, and other public _ spirited 
citizens alike will find the meeting of interest. 
Forest taxation, the general forestry situation, 
stream pollution, the future of wood, game 
preservation, and the social and economic as- 
pect of forest destruction will receive detailed 
consideration by speakers of authority. 

The last day of the meeting will be devoted 
to a field trip to Cloquet, Minn. Here is lo- 
cated the greatest concentration of diversified 
wood-using industries on the North American 
continent. The wood requirements of these 


and 
con- 


are included men 


leaders in 


the United States. 


Resigns from Millwork Institute 


Los Awncetes, Cauir., April 5—H. T. 
Didesch, who for several years has been man- 
aging director of the Millwork Institute of Cali- 
fornia, announces that, effective March 31, his 
resignation from the institute has been tendered 


and accepted by Presi- 
dent A. W. Bernhauer. 
Mr. Bernhauer, how- 
ever, has requested Mr. 


Didesch to continue in 
the organization as act- 
ing managing director 
until May 1 or there- 





H. T. DIDESCH, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 
tesigns as Managing 

Director 








abouts, so as to permit 
completion of remain- 
ing details of a certifi- 
cation program and the 
disposal of certain field 





work etc. A_ special 
meeting of the direc- 
torate of the institute 


will be held within the next few weeks to 
choose a successor to Mr. Didesch. Mr. Didesch 
says that his plans for the future are rather 
indefinite, but announcement concerning them 
will be made later. 


Lest the Car Card Be Lost 


OsuxosH, Wis., April 7—Members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, who have been inserting in each 
car of lumber shipped a car card showing the 
manufacturer’s own tally of the load, have 
learned of instances in which the card never 





Car lots. ___ 








NOTICE 


If you did not find in this car a large envelope 
like the picture shown below please note car 
number and report the fact to the office 





TO RECEIVER OF THIS LUMBER: 


Aa envelope lhe the above containing important information for your use and protection 
was placed im this car when shipped. If it has been removed you are urged to send car number 
to the Secretary of Northera Hemlock aad Hardwood Manufacturers Oshkosh, Wie 
consin, who can send you a copy of the original papers, which should be checked against the 
invoice before it is paid. 


Nesthese Wenfech and Besdweed Manat — 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














The second card, calling attention to the fact 
that a car-card should have been found in the 
car, which members of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association now 

“bury” 


in each car of lumber 


lumber is loaded, but that in addition a second 
card, like the one which is reproduced herewith, 
will be “buried” somewhere in the load of lum- 
ber. Its size is 8x10 inches, and it shows a pic- 
ture of the “Certified Shipment” envelope, red 
stripes included. As this will be laid face up 
somewhere in the car it will be easily seen dur- 
ing the unloading, but it is believed that there 
is little likelihood of the large card being 
“lost.” If one of these cards is discovered in a 
car from which the envelope containing the 
shipper’s tally is missing, the purchaser may 
secure a copy of the tally by writing to the 
association headquarters here, mentioning the 
car number shown on the large card. 

It is part of the association’s campaign to 
make sure that the products of its member mills 
are correctly represented to the purchaser, with 
each manufacturer setting the standard of grad- 
ing on which his lumber shall be judged. As 
one northern mill man put it, he wants to have 
“absolutely no doubt about it. Our reputations,” 
he said, “as’ manufacturers of northern hard- 
woods, and the reputation of the wood we manu- 
facture, depend on the kind of lumber the cus- 
tomer receives when he is told he is getting a 
certain grade. And when a customer buys No. 
2 birch, for instance, that the — Co. has 
manufactured, whether our name’s on it or not, 
I want to know that he’s getting the quality 
that we put into No. 2 birch. Then he will 
have the right basis to judge the quality of 
birch, and birch will get at least an even break 
in competition with other materials, whether 
wood or wood substitutes.” 





Arizona Club’s Annual Date 


PHOENIX, Ariz., April 5—E. H. Wheat, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Arizona, with headquarters here, announces 
that the thirteenth annual convention of the 
organization will be held on May 9, 10 and 11 
at Douglas. Headquarters will be at the 
Gadsden Hotel. The program for the meeting 
is in course of preparation. 





Kentuckians Reorganize Districts 


LouisviLLe, Ky., April 7—The old Bluegrass 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, composed of the 
retailers in central Kentucky, has reorganized 
as the Central Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. Claude E. Miller, secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, has 
also been made secretary. 

The first district of the Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in western Ken- 
tucky, has completed its organization, and will 
meet on the third Thursday in each month, its 
meetings being held in rotation in the various 
membership cities of the district. Headquarters 


are at Owensboro. Officers are: W. C. 
3arnes, Central City, president; Tom Gatlin, 
Morganfield, secretary; William Medley, 


Owensboro, vice president. 





Door Plant to Resume 


Tacoma, WasuH., April 4—The closing of 
the Nicolai Door Co.’s plant at Portland will 
not be permanent and the big mill will either 
resume the manufacture of doors or be convert- 
ed to another branch of the industry, according 
to an announcement made here this week by 
George J. Osgood, president of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. The Nicolai company recently 
merged with the Wheeler, Osgood Co. and the 
Portland plant was shut down soon after, 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Plan Modernization Campaign 


SHREVEPORT, LA., April 7—The movement 
1unched recently by the Shreveport Lumber- 
en's Club, known as the Home Modernization 
smpaign, is meeting with widespread interest, 
as shown by reports received by the club, in- 


cluding reports of active co-operation and en- 
couragement from bankers, building associations, 
labor organizations, building supply concerns 
and other interests, all of which realize the 
benefits that may come from proper develop- 
ment of the constructive movement. 

special committee selected by the club to 
consider ways and means and formulate plans 
for putting the modernization project into oper- 
ation was announced a few days ago by Wil- 


liam Steen, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. The 
committee met Thursday and after reviewing 
the plans presented by the Home Moderniza- 
tion Bureau, of Chicago, it was decided to use 
its methods and literature under the direction 
of some local man to oversee the work of the 
local organization. 

Funds will be raised, the committee reported, 
and in order to get the work going as quickly 
as possible the committee perfected permanent 
organization by electing as its head Philip Lie- 
ber, who as head of the Shreveport Mutual 
Building Association is president of one of the 
largest building and loan organizations in the 
nation. 


At the last meeting of the club held: last 
Tuesday, when the moder nization committee was 
instructed to meet and organize, there was a 
large attendance, with President George S. 
Prestridge presiding until after the introduc- 
tion of visitors and speakers, when he turned 
over the gavel to B. Hudson Bolinger, who 
explained that the day’s discussion would be in 
regard to the modernization campaign. 

The first speaker presented was John Wood, 
of the Home Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, 
who described the workings of the bureau in 


connection with campaigns that are being 
started throughout the country. 
Ladies’ Night at Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Onto, April 7—Ladies’ Night 
at the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club_ was 


marked by a rather slim attendance tonight but 
the sudden change in the weather and the 
prevalence of sickness among the members and 
their wives were a rather deterrent factor. 
Entertainment consisted of dancing and songs 
by a special group of entertainers. 

However, what the affair lacked in attend- 
ance was more than made up by the character 
of the entertainment and the demonstration of 
co-operation and good fellowship shown by the 
various lines of the trade. One particularly en- 
couraging feature was the large representation 
irom the membership of District No. 1, Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and also 
from the Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, 
the ladies’ delegation being headed by Mrs. W. 
G. Layer, president of the women’s auxiliary of 
the retail lumber dealers. 

A pretty feature of the affair was the pres- 
entation by the club and the guests to Mrs. 
Edward H. Ward, wife of the president who 
was unable to be present on account of illness, 
a handsome basket of cut flowers. 

Just one matter of business was allowed to 
interrupt the pleasures of the evening, that 
being the presentation of the nominees by the 
Chair and Floor committees for the annual 
election May 5. 

The Chair committee presented the following 
ticket : 

For president, E. W. 
president of the club and Cincinnati mana- 
ser of Babcock Lumber Co.; first vice presi- 
dent, E. T. Conneighton, president of the 
Emerald Lumber Co.; second vice president, 
H. W. Brock, president of the Ward Brock 
Sash & Door Co.; secretary, Carl J. Edel- 


DeCamp, first vice 


mann; treasurer, J. Watt Graham; directors, 
E. H. Ward, Roy E. Thompson, Ross W. Sloni- 
ker and Wilbur J. Wright. 

The Floor committee presented the following 
ticket : 

For president, Roy E. Thompson, former 
president of the club and president of the 
Thompson Hardwood Lumber Co.; for first 
vice president, Wilbur J. Wright, second vice 
president of the club; Dan H. Willey, presi- 
dent of the D. H. Willey Mill & Lumber Co. 
and former president of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association, for second vice 
president; C. J. Edelmann, secretary; J. Watt 
Graham, treasurer, and for directors Mont- 
gomery Christie, W. C. Barlett and Grover C. 
Jones. 

‘PREBBLE AAE: 


Memphis Club Activities 


Mempuis, TENN., April 7.—Due to crowded 
conditions at the Hotel Gayoso, the regular 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
was held last Thursday at the Elks Hotel. J. 
R. McFadden, president, presided. Announce- 
ment was made that the trade extension com- 
mittee is preparing a resolution in reference to 
the use of wood in iceless refrigerators, which 
will be introduced at the next meeting of the 
club for action. The resolution is the result of 
an investigation by D. R. Brewster, district 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who is a member of the trade ex- 
tension committee. 


Opposed to Quantity Discounts 


CLINTONVILLE, Wis., April 7.—More than 
thirty retail lumber dealers were in attendance 
at the meeting of the Wolf River Lumbermen’s 
Club held here April 3 at the Hotel Marson. 

Following the dinner C. O. Davis, of the 
Welcome-Shiocton Lumber Co. and secretary of 
the club, explained that President Arthur C. 
Lindsay, of Manawa, was absent because of the 
death of his mother. 

Mr. Davis then turned the meeting over to 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Presi- 
dent B. F. Springer, of the Wisconsin associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker of the evening. 
His subject was “How High Is Up?” 

Mr. Springer declared that this subject ‘is 
about as foolish as that which the retail lum- 
ber dealer is usually asked by his customer, 
namely, “What is your price?” 

“This habit of talking price to a customer is 
a sickness that has descended upon the busi- 
ness,” Mr. Springer asserted. “Those dealers 
who think there is nothing else to the business 
except price should realize before it is too late 
that there is vastly more to it.” 

A. W. Pruitt, of the Fuller-Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Oshkosh, spoke on “The High Cost of 
Book Accounts.” Mr. Pruitt said this condition 
is due to not having the proper understanding 
with a customer at the time of a sale. If a 
customer can not meet reasonable terms, he 
declared that a dealer is better off to keep his 
materials in his yard. 

C. O. Davis, secretary of the club, C. R. 
Kant, of the D. J. Rohrer Lumber Co.. Clinton- 
ville, and William Piehl, of the Miller-Piehl 
Lumber Co., Semore, spoke on “Quantity Dis- 
count on Millwork.” 

This subject stirred up a tempest of discus- 
sion, and following the conferences there was 
unanimous opinion voiced against millwork 
quantity discount, declaring it an incentive to 
group or co-operative buying; that in many in- 
stances it could prevent the dealer from quoting 
identical prices to the same customer on iden- 
tical bills; that it tended to restrict the field of 
buying; that it encouraged direct sellers to 
greater efforts in selling in the retailers’ terri- 
tory because the plan nets the seller greater 
profit; that it “leaves the field wide open for 
dishonesty” ; that it penalizes small purchases in 
spite of the fact that neither shop lumber, glass, 
or labor had shown any increases in wholesale 








to Beli iver 


When you need lumber in a 
hurry—one board or a carload 
—just take down your tele- 
phone and call 


Grand 0240 


We have 27 R. R’s to ship over 
and we have the facilities for 
prompt handling of orders. Never 
disappoint your customer. We’ll 
get the stock to you if it’s at all 
possible. 


How can we serve you today? 


dulius © 


Senele 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, 














Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








White Pine 





IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 
For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 
The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


I CENTURY, FLORIDA 


———— 
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il 
low Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





—the best lumber 
and _ structural 
material to stim- 
ulate new orders 
and hold old cus- 
tomers. 


R. W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


First National 
Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 


Mills :- Wrer,gate,Texas 
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WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


 Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


















Forme 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 











JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





a 





Oe 





Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Established 1847 


oreign Forwarders, 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK Customs Brokers. We 
¢ 

7 cargo, collect invoices 

Ocean Freight 24 discount gratts 

Brokers for exports & imports 











Special department handling export lumber ship ts 








cost and in fact are lower than prices were 
from three to six months ago. 

The declaration was further made that “not 
all millwork companies are using the quantity 
basis and that dealers are not compelled there- 
fore to patronize those that do.” 


W. H. Bigbie, of the Dewey Portland Cement 
Co. discussed “Why Should Dealers Continue 
to Handle Cement or any Commodity on Which 
There Is No Profit?” His answer was that 
if lumber dealers did not, other sources of dis- 
tribution would have to be found, and that the 
turnover of the dealer’s stock of cement was 
something in its favor. 


S. A. Stavrum, of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, of Osh- 
kosh, spoke on “One Hundred Percent Dealer 
Distribution of Hemlock,” and told of the adver- 
tising campaign of the hemlock manufacturers 
for which the support of the dealers was asked. 

The next meeting of the club, April 22, will 
be a joint affair with the Fox River Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club when the Lehigh film, 
‘Dealers and Dollars,’ and merchandising 





school will be given at the Conway Hotel in 


Evansville Club Meeting 


EvANSVILLE, Inp., April 9—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club was held last night at the Vendome 
Hotel with President Frank C. Storton in the 
chair, There was a good attendance and one 
visitor, M. S. Dilts, of the Welsh Lumber Co,, 


Memphis, Tenn., who made a short talk on 
trade conditions. 
Charles Siemers, traffic manager of the 


Klamer Furniture Co., was voted in as a new 
member of the club. 

Joe Waltman, chairman of the entertainment 
committee reported that plans are going for- 
ward for the annual outing of the club, which 
will be held in June. 

Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., reported considerable building 
under way in the city and expressed the opin- 
ion that more building would be started with 
the coming of more settled weather conditions, 


Brings Office and Mill Together 


Where real estate values are figured in cost 
per front-inch, few lumber companies find it 
feasible to have mill and general offices next 
door to each other. The offices must be cen- 
trally located and the mill in a less high-priced 
district. 

To offset the handicap which this separation 
involves, the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corpora- 
tion has installed between its general offices, 
at 111 Washington Street, and its mill, at 900 
North Ogden Avenue, Chicago, a_ telephone 
typewriter circuit. 

The telephone typewriter is similar to the 
ordinary typewriter and is operated in the same 
way, except that words typed on it are repro- 
duced electrically on similar machines to which 
it is connected. These other machines may be 
in the next office or hundreds of miles away. 
It thus becomes a medium for the exchange 
of written messages just as the telephone is 
a medium for conversation. The service is 
provided by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

The Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation, 
which manufactures containers of all sorts, in- 
cluding radio cabinets, has a telephone type- 
writer at headquarters and another at the mill. 
On the machine at headquarters is a continu- 
ous roll of single copy order forms, while the 
machine at the mill has plain roll paper and 
a ditto ribbon. 














Close-up, front view of telephone typewriter in 
office of Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation 





Orders or specifications typed on the office 
machine appear on both the form in that ma- 
chine and on the plain paper in the machine 
at the mill. The mill copy is then put through 





How the _ telephone 
Note paper roll at back of machine 


typewriter is operated. 


the ditto machine and about twenty copies 
made, using the proper forms, Each workman 
responsible for manufacture and assembly of 
the job thus has a copy of the order. 

The effect of this system is the same as if 
the order had been delivered simultaneously at 
headquarters and mill, already made out in 
proper form and fitted to the company’s sched- 
ule. This speeds up the handling of jobs ma- 
terially and means improved service to cus- 
tomers. : 

In addition to carrying orders and specifi- 
cations, this service is used for messages cover- 
ing every phase of administration and opera- 
tion. 


SaSASSSEEEaS: 


SHE Is INTERESTED 


A haughty dame at a Washington function 
viewed the various celebrities with indifference 
until the head of the agricultural department 
was pointed out. 

“Ts that really the secretary of agriculture?” 

“Ves,” 


“Introduce me. I want to talk to him about 
a rubber plant I am trying to raise.” 


' 
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Burning Leaves vent unemployment. Probably the only people 
There is a perfume in the air they will ever furnish employment is Congress. ° 
In spring, that only then is there, There are some politicians whose emblem is 1ver 
And many things accompany it, the elephant, and some the donkey, but there 
The children’s laughter; neighbors’ wit are a lot whose emblem ought to be the strad- ° 
That shouts across from yard to yard, dle-bug. Mixed Cars 
From lawn to lawn, and afterward Two prisoners at a California prison were 
Rest after labor, doubly sweet killed for a break during a ball game. If the 
In your own house on your own street. practice becomes general of killing people for 
breaks during ball games there won't be an ; 
That perfume is the scent of leaves umpire left in the country. y 


When ’round the house no longer grieves 
The wind of winter, when the scene 
Begins to waken and to green, 

When soil is stirred, and hearts as well, 
When little houses where we dwell 
Stand with doors open, windows wide, 
To let the air of spring inside. 


It is the scent of leaves that burn 

In little bonfires, when we turn 

The ground for. things that we shall see 
Burst into blossom presently. 

Oh, earth has many a pleasant scent, 
And living many a sacrament, 

But nothing sweeter it receives 

Than springtime and its burning leaves. 


We See b’ the Papers 

Switzerland is now one quarter dry. So is 
the United States. 

About the worst holdup we know of is a pair 
of cheap suspenders. 

Antimony is down 19 percent, but alimony 
remains about the same. 

“Boiling Waters Gush from Chile Crater.” 
Our radiator does the same thing. 

A lot of fellows are feeling bullish who were 
feeling sheepish only a little while ago. 

Evanston votes against Sunday movies. We 
didn’t suppose there was any such thing. 

Jim Wadsworth says prohibition may pro- 
voke a civil war. Well, the argument hasn’t 





There are as big fish in the sea as ever 
were caught, but not as ever were claimed were 
caught. 


A bandit has been brought back to Chicago 
by the police, as though Chicago didn’t have 
enough. 

iA speeding Kansas City ambulance hurt 22 
people. Some of our friends are just that much 
help, too. 

We don’t know what the boy’s politics is, but 
sometimes he seems to have joined Mussolini’s 
black shirts. 


Two dead men have been found on the Chi- 
cago poll-list. They will find more than that 
on the payroll. 


American hunters have bagged three long- 
haired Siberian tigers, Maybe they are just 
letting it grow again. 

Now we know why they haven’t been able 
to shut off that oil gusher in Oklahoma. The 
well’s name is Mary. 

It is predicted Chicago’s population will pass 
3,250,000. We have seen several Chicago 
motorists trying to do it. 

A 4,000-year old court verdict has been dug 
up in Mesopotamia. It just shows that you 
have to be patient about these things. 

Speaking of embarrassing moments, nothing 
quite equals sliding into a seat back of first 
base and finding it is alongside the boss. 

" “Vote tomorrow,” says the Chicago Tribune, 

6 a.m. to 5 p. m.” A lot of Chicago people 
will, and even after the polls have closed. 

Thomas Jefferson’s birthday will be cele- 
brated next week. Personally, we hope there 
will also be a little enthusiasm on May 5. 

There are three bills before Congress to pre- 


Between Trains 


Detroit, Micu.—At the annual dinner of 
the Detroit Coal Exchange tonight we found 
a number of lumbermen present, for occasion- 
ally a lumberman also handles coal, as if lum- 
ber weren’t grief enough. Their presence was 
a great help, but we wonder if the coal is. We 
are not knocking coal, you understand, or say- 
ing that is any worse to handle than lumber, 
except that sawdust matches a blonde com- 
plexion better than coal dust matches even 
a brunette. But if a man has one kind of 
trouble that ought to be enough, whichever it 
is, lumber or coal, or anything else. Yet we 
know a fellow who was so blue one night that 
he proposed to a girl, thus making the well 
known leap from the well known frying pan 
into the well known fire. In that case, as far 
as we can learn, it seems to have worked out 
all right, but that boy was certainly taking an 
awful chance. It is like praying for rheumatism 
so you will forget your toothache. A better 
way, if you have a trouble, is to fight it out 
on that line if it takes all summer. Then, 
when you get out of that trouble, and you 
want to get into another, as you probably 
will, that’s your business. In any event, the 
best rule is one trouble, one wife, one mort- 
gage, or whatever it happens to be, at a time. 


He Married the Cook 


He was fifty at least, maybe -two, maybe -three, 

As a bachelor, too, he had won his degree 

(Not in any great school, not in any big col- 
lege, 

But you know there are various natures of 
knowledge). 

Then he fell for a dame, as a fellow will do, 

But it wasn’t some maid, twenty-one, twenty- 
two, 

’Twas a lady indeed who was nearer to fifty, 

That he knew was so nice, that he thought was 
so nifty. 


’Twas the lady who cooked in a camp in the 
wood, : 
And she wasn’t so fair, but her cooking was 


good, 

’Twas a lady who wrestled with dishes and 
platters 

And pie-tins and sauce-pans and other such 
matters. 

Oh, a fellow may love with his heart I am sure, 

Yet his love may not always forever endure, 

But a man who’s in love with a cook will be 
grateful, 

Love her more ev'ry time that she hands him a 
plateful. 


She was stout you would say, and she wasn’t 
good-looking, 

But her beauty was beans, and her virtue was 
cooking, 

And I really believe that this clever old bach, 

Though he waited so long made a wonderful 
catch. 

For a fellow may tire of one woman’s embraces. 

I am sorry to say I’ve seen numerous cases, 

Though the woman may look like an angel 
above, ; ; a 

7 there’s nothing like biscuits to hold a man’s 
ove. 





























Growing in 
Popularity 
Each Year 


So many advantages are offered 
buyers by Meadow River—mixed 
cars of 5 kinds of Hardwood 
Flooring, 6 kinds of Hardwood 
Trim, Stepping, Risers and Pop- 
lar Bevel Siding that more and 
more dealers are availing them- 
selves of this service each year. 


All in one car means lower 
freight costs than L. C. L. ship- 
ments and lower handling costs 
per unit. Your buying and check- 
ing problem is simplified. Your 
stock investment is reduced. Your 
turnover increased. 


And most important of all, you 
have good, reliable stock cut from 
the cream of West Virginia 
stumpage, expertly selected and 
carefully manufactured. 


It will be a pleasure 
to quote you 


Meadow River 


Lumber Co. 
Rainelle, West Va. 





Flooring— 
Red Oak Maple Beech Birch 
White Oak 

Trim and Mouldings— 
Oak Poplar Basswood Birch 
Chestnut Ash 

Stepping and Risers— 
Oak Birch 

Bevel Siding 
Poplar 
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BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


We season lumber 
KAUL 


quire. LUMBER 
co. 


content you re- 
- 
BIRMINGHAM Aldc 


Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


| FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 
Plant: Perkins Building, 


































































Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Every House Bill You Sell 


Should 











Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit in thefuture. Investigate now! ‘ 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 


Name ... 
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Announce New Skew-Knife Jointer 


The known advantages of a skew-knife cutter- 
head on a hand jointer, heretofore too infre- 
quently used because of the added expense in- 
volved, have been made available at a reasonable 
price, according to J. D. Wallace & Co., Chi- 
cago, who have just announced the development 
of the new No. 10, an 8-inch hand jointer. 
Much costly experimentation by inventive and 
resourceful machinists was necessary in order 
to put such a device on the market. 

To secure the superior performance of a skew 
knife it was necessary first to design a head in 
which a simple flat bit could be set and securely 














locked by an operator of average ability, then 
to secure the maximum skew angle for the knife 
consistent with the limitations of diameter, and 
finally to obtain a material that admitted of pro- 
duction in quantities at reasonable cost. How 
the Wallace cutterhead satisfies these three 
fundamental requirements may be seen in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

The cutterhead (A) shown in Figure 1 is 
die-cast Duralumin on a steel shaft, and the four 
fins are set askew at such an angle as to make 
one end lead the other by approximately a half- 
inch. The knives (F) are clamped tightly to 
the flat surfaces (B) by the cover places (C), 
each of which is held in place by four bolts 
(G), which are of the finest quality alloy steel, 
specially heat treated to produce extreme tough- 
ness. They are screwed directly into the steel 
center shaft, and, as the washers (H) extend 
over the top surfaces of the knives, all of the 
shock or load put on the knives is transmitted 
directly from steel to steel. The chip-breaking 
grooves (J) are milled in, just before the en- 
tire cutterhead is assembled as in (I) and 
dynamically balanced. Dummy knives are in- 
serted for this latter operation, and any neces- 
sary metal is removed from the spots (D). 
Then the cutterhead is mounted in two tapered 
Timken roller bearings in the frame, and the 
high speed alloy steel knives are set. 

Clearly, a straight-edge knife set askew in 
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a cylinder will not plane a perfectly level sur- 
face, since the two ends will project farther 
from the axis of the cutterhead than will the 
center part. In the Wallace machine, with the 
8-inch knives perfectly straight, the concavity 
of the cut amounts to .005 of an inch. Even 
this slight curvature is objectionable, of course, 
and. must be eliminated by the Wallace knife 
jointer. After the knives have been jointed (a 
straight-edge laid along the knife edge then 
shows the knife to be .005” high in the center), 
they are removed and ground, and the jointer 
is ready for use. 

Because the tables are cast of semi-steel in- 
stead of the usual iron, the customary expensive 
steel lips are not necessary. The improved 
safety guard, while it is so narrow that the 
operator may keep his hand on the wide stock 
throughout the length of the cut, yet is so de- 
signed that it drops back and completely covers 
the knives as soon as the stock has passed 
through. Thus the knives are always kept cov- 
ered, with either stock or guard, making acci- 
dents almost impossible. 


A New Catalog of Machinery 

Rockrorp, Itxt., April 7—The Rockford 
Power Machinery Co., which maintains its 
large repair and machine shop at 620-626 Sixth 
Street in this city, is announcing its newest 
catalog of second-hand machinery. The new 
bulletin, No. 37, gives the latest information 
on the types of Rockford Rebuilt machinery 
available, and is sent free to 
anyone desiring a copy. 

Interesting information con- 
cerning the uses and reliability 
of good rebuilt motors, gener- 
ators, compressors, engines, 
and other similar equipment 
is to be found in this little 
booklet (just the right size to 
be slipped into a coat pocket), 
and glancing through its pages 
one cannot but realize that 
here is a company which is ready and willing 
to sell service as well as materials. It will 
supply what the customer wants, if that is ob- 
tainable, or otherwise, make it, 


World’s Largest Saw, Ten Feet High 


PortLaNnp, Ore., April 5.—A circular saw 10 
feet in diameter, made by the Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. at its Portland shop, is in all prob- 





ability the largest cut-off saw of section-tooth 


pattern in the world. It is in use at the plant 
of the Western Cooperage Co. of Oregon, where 
for some time a 108-inch saw of the same type 
has been in constant operation. 

The new saw is an exclusive design 
by the Simonds company, and is be- 
ing manufactured to meet the demand 
for a strong, fast cutting saw that 
will withstand the rough cutting con- 
ditions encountered in cutting up logs 
in pulp and paper mills and in lum- 





World’s largest 
inserted-section 
circular cut-off 
saw, manufactured 
at Portland, Ore., 
plant of Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co. 
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ber mills. Each of the removable sections con- 
sists of two hardened steel teeth. These sec- 
tions, when inserted, are automatically locked 
in the plate; they are interchangeable, and may 
be renewed when necessary. 


New Abrasive Quickly Sharpens Saws 


No saw operator needs to be told of the 
importance of keen cutting saws in keeping 
down costs and in turning out well manufac- 
tured lumber. All lumber manufacturers recog- 
nize the importance of the filer, and their expe- 
rience tells them that it is true economy to 
put at his disposal the equipment that will 
enable him to work at his greatest efficiency. 
When a filer recommends a tool that has en- 
abled him every day for eight years to turn 
out jobs he can feel proud of, he gives the 
strongest kind of evidence for the quality of 
that tool. The filer for the Tremont Lumber 
Co., which manufactures both pine and hard- 
woods at Rochelle, La. must have a rather 
hard job in satisfying its exacting require- 
ments, because it has built a valuable repu- 
tation for accurate manufacture. In charge of 


its file room is Frank Kilborn, and when he 
says that a saw gumming wheel is “the smooth- 





Saw grinding machine, with Aloxite wheel, 
used by Frank Kilborn at plant of Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La. 


est cutting wheel I have ever used,” he knows 
what he is talking about. In the illustration 
herewith, Mr. Kilborn is shown operating an 
Aloxite wheel equipped saw grinding machine 
which is made by the Covel Manufacturing 
Co., of Benton Harbor, Mich., and distributed 
by = Covel-Hanchett Co., of Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

The wheel that won this high endorsement 
from Mr. Kilborn is a specialized product which 
comes in a number of different gradings that 
meet every need of the filer of either circular 
or band woodcutting saws. For any job of 
filing, there is a grading recommended that will 
do it best. The material used is a manufactured 
abrasive, Aloxite, whose irregular crystalliza- 
tion makes it extremely sharp cutting. In fact, 
it cuts so free, clean and fast that there is no 
excessive heat generated, and therefore no 
case hardening of the saw tooth nor checking 
of the saw blade. Another desirable character- 
istic of Aloxite is its toughness; it will not 
break down nor fracture rapidly, and its dura- 
bility means economy. 

This abrasive is obtained in an arc type of 
electric furnace by fusing the highly aluminous 
ore bauxite into immense pigs, which are then 
broken up and their particles crushed and 
re-crushed into grain form, grains being then 
carefully cleaned and graded, by a sieving 
process, into standard sizes or grits. Some 
saws are best handled by one grade, and 
some by another, the manufacturer of the 
Aloxite wheels, the Carborundum Co., of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., having an engineering 


department that advises which is the most suit- 
able for any particular job of saw grinding. 
All grades have the irregular crystallization that 
makes Aloxite hard, sharp and tough, and the 
ideal abrasive for materials of high tensile 
strength. 


TRADE-MARK DEPARTMENT 


conducted by 


National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 

WEATHERWOOD INSULATES AGAINST UN- 
FRIENDLY WEATHER, Ser. No. 289,504.—Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation, Chicago. For fiber 
boards in sheet form to be used as insulating 
board and/ or wall board and as a substitute 
for wood, metal, or other construction materials. 


REPRESENTATION of a weathercock. Ser. No. 
289,505.—Chicago Mill &-Lumber Corporation, 
Chicago. For fiber boards in sheet form to be 
used as insulating board and/ or wall board 
and as a substitute for wood, metal, or other 
construction materials. 


WEATHERWOOD INSULATES AGAINST UN- 
FRIENDLY WEATHER and picture of weathercock. 
Ser. No. 289,538.—Wm. H. Rankin Co., Chi- 
cago. For fiber insulating boards. 


For-Dec, Ser. No. 289,673.—Folding Products 
Corporation, Chicago. For extensible curtains, 
comprising an extensible frame covered with 
decorative fabric or other sound-insulating ma- 
terial and adapted to be used as doors or parti- 
tions for separating a large room into small 
rooms. 

Aguatite, Ser. No. 267,245.—The Crescent 
Panel Co. (Inc.), Louisville, Ky. For finished 
panels and tops constructed of wood and used 
in the fabrication of furniture. 

Buinp River, Ser. No. 282,775.—Davy Fuel & 
Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. For wood lath. 


Douste Duty Diviner, Ser. No. 288,419.—De 
Paoli Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. For com- 
position flooring division strips. 

Ricuroor, Ser. No. 283,301—Clarence J. 
Richards, Los Angeles, Calif. For roofs, roof- 
ing boards, fiber shingles, roof tile, roofing 
paper, asphalt, shingles, composition shingles, 
plastic roofing materials and prepared roofing. 

C S., Ser. No. 289,985—W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio. For rough and 
dressed lumber. 


S P., Ser. No. 289,986—W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio. For rough and 
dressed lumber. 


Seeks to Establish Forest 


DuLutH, Minn., April 9.—Pleas for and 
against granting an application of the Weyer- 
haeuser lumber interests at Cloquet for the 
establishment of an auxiliary forest of 172,418 
acres of cut-over land located north of Duluth 
were made at a hearing here Monday afternoon. 

The hearing, the final one to be held by the 
board on the question, attracted a crowd of 
400, mostly farmers, and lasted more than four 
hours. E 

Henry A. Anderson, chairman of the board, 
announced after the hearing that the board has 
not yet determined when a decision will be 
made, although he expressed the belief that it 
would be within a few weeks. The board has 
had the application under consideration since 
seo Jan, 15, and several hearings have been 

eld. 








or STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
and RESILIENCY 
SPECIFY 


Calcasieu 


LONG LEAF 


Pine Timbers 


The Calcasieu district of Louisiana has 
been famous for its immense stands of vir- 
gin growth Long Leaf Yellow Pine timber 


for many years. 


Buyers of structural timbers, railroad and 
car material know that stock bearing the 
“Industrial—Calcasieu” brand is unex- 
celled. Play it safe in the future and send 
us your specifications. 


All Shed and Yard 
Stock Marked: 


“INDUSTRIAL” 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUMBER CO., INc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 








This Brand 
On Every 
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Northern Woods 








Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 
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Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


7 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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MERICAN | 
PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NEW LON DON , WISCONSIN 
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» Latest Price List 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS O05 Capacity ss00 Axes & Tovls 


—SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
ss this work. 

is is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 

tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 























National Chamber Plans Annual 


The possibilities of business stabilization 
on a national scale will be fully explored at 
the eighteenth annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to be 
held here April 28 to May 1. Some 3,000 
business executives, representing 1,700 com- 
merce and trade associations affiliated with 
the national chamber, are expected to attend. 

In considering practical methods of busi- 
ness stabilization, the delegates will first 
make an appraisal of the stabilization meas- 
ures initiated by President Hoover in the 
emergency which followed the stock market 
collapse last fall. Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man of the National Business Survey Con- 
ference, temporarily organized to deal with 
the emergency, will make a comprehensive 
report on the work of the conference, sum- 
marizing the problems it had encountered 
and the progress made. The feasibility of 
carrying this work forward as a continuing 
undertaking will, it is understood, be con- 
sidered at the annual meeting. 

Outstanding business leaders will discuss 
the “Economic Bases of Business Stabiliza- 
tion.” Nationally known economists likewise 
will take part in this discussion. As a start- 
ing point in the task of stabilization the 
meeting will consider the practicability of 
centralizing reports on business conditions. 

In view of the current situation, the dis- 
cussion of this subject is expected to arouse 
a great deal of interest. The practical ex- 
periences of the delegates in dealing with the 
question in their own businesses will give 
added importance to this timely discussion. 

Other problems of vital interest to Amer- 
ican business will be discussed at the meet- 
ing. Under the general theme of “What’s 
Ahead for Business,” the delegates will en- 
deavor to chart a course of action taking 
into consideration the tremendous changes 
now going on in all lines of business. 


(sea e222 222s 


Tells Encouraging News on Business 


In a radio address broadcast from coast 
to coast Sunday evening, Dr. Julius Klein, 
assistant secretary of labor, gave what he 
considered the most encouraging news with 
regard to expanding business; indicating as 
it does that building contracts have taken a 
decided turn for the better. Dr. Klein said 
in part: 

Through the unusual co-operation of the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, the only organi- 
zation which collects on a national basis sta- 
tistics covering contracts awarded for all 
types of construction, I am able to tell you 
at this early date, in advance of the general 
dissemination of the information, that build- 
ing contracts awarded last month increased 
45 percent over February of this year, repre- 
senting a figure only 5 percent below March 
a year ago when business in general was 
going at top speed. 

That is real news. In fact, it is one of the 
most strikingly impressive indicators of the 
anticipated “dawn of a new day,” particu- 
larly when consideration is also given to the 
fact that January of this year was 21 per- 
cent below January of last year and Feb- 
ruary was about 12 percent below February 
a year ago. 

But perhaps even more important is the 
fact that some of the ultra-conservative gov- 
ernmental economists are right now boosting 
their estimates for nation-wide construction 
this Year by approximately one billion dol- 
lars, placing the new total at $11,000,000,000 
instead of $10,000,000,000, as estimated a few 
weeks ago. 

For those of you who like figures in tangi- 
ble packets, let me illustrate just how big 
an increase that billion dollar one is. We 
are apt to toss about millions or billions with 
the nonchalance of a juggler twirling Easter 
eggs. After all, what are a few extra ciphers 


— 





among friends? But if you started out ring. 
ing up a dollar a minute on some gigantic 
cash register on the day that Julius Caesar 
was assassinated in 44 B. C. and kept it up 
day and night all through these centuries, 
by now you would have just a little over 
one billion dollars. Or if you prefer your 
statistics in the well-known end-to-end ar- 
rangement, may I say that one billion miles 
is equivalent to 40,000 trips around the world, 
If Col. Lindbergh undertook such a journey 
it would take him—and his descendants— 
a little over a thousand years at the rate of 
his historic New York to Paris flight. 

This eleven billion construction bill for 
1930 represents public and private building 
and maintenance, including the activities of 
public utilities. The increase in the estimate 
is almost entirely in the field of commercial] 
and industrial structures—residences and 
other private operations. And on the basis 
of facts in hand that grand total—and it cer- 
tainly is “grand” in more ways than one— 
seems really a modest figure. 


Discussing the importance of construction, 
Dr. Klein concluded as follows: 

I might point out that construction is the 
major market for some twenty leading in- 
dustries—iron and steel, lumber, cement, 
building tile, glass, paint and varnish, mill- 
work, plumbing equipment, lighting equip- 
ment, heating equipment and so on through- 
out a long list of well known commodities. 

Here is a striking figure by which you can 
gage its importance. Construction 1s equal 
to at least two-thirds the value of all farm 
products and more than the total imports and 
exports of the United States. And, as a final, 
thought-provoking item, let me leave with 
you this impressive fact: At least one-quar- 
ter of the entire population of the United 
States receives directly or indirectly a sub- 
stantial part or all of its income from con- 
struction. In other words, the livelihood of 
at least one out of every four of you—in- 
cluding men, women and children—depends 
upon construction to maintain American 
standards of living. 


Seek Harmony on Tariff Bills 


William Butterworth, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in a letter to the conference committee of 
the Senate and House of Represen‘atives 
now seeking to harmonize the tariff bills as 
passed by those bodies, strongly urges re- 
tention of the flexible provision as carried in 
the House bill. 

The flexible provision is one of the impor- 
tant items in dispute between the two 
branches of Congress. The House provision 
continues the present system virtually as is. 
The Senate provision destroys it by requiring 
approval by Congress before the President 
can promulgate an increase or decrease in an 
existing rate after the tariff commission has 
made a finding of fact and submitted its 
recommendation. 

Mr. Butterworth points out that the na- 
tional chamber is definitely committed to the 
principle of flexible adjustment of tariff rates, 
and that the House provision is more in line 
with the chamber’s policy than that included 
in the bill as passed by the Senate. 

“Flexibility, permitting adjustment of tar- 
iff duties to meet changing conditions.” Mr. 
Butterworth said, “is essential to any ade- 
quate plan of expert tariff making. Prog- 
ress toward better tariff making was ateeres 
when the tariff commission was created i 
1916. A further step forward was taken ~ 
1922 when the President was authorized to 
adjust rates of duty—within limits fixed by 
Congress—-after investigation and report by 
the tariff commission. 

“Such flexibility is needed to meet altered 
conditions of industry and agriculture at 
home and abroad created by changes in such 
factors as costs of raw materials, transpor- 
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tation. labor, new industrial processes, and 
the like. Experience has shown how difficult 
it is to get even partial tariff adjustments 
expeditiously and by congressional action. 


Urges Prompt Action of Lumbermen 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has received a letter from the bu- 
reau of the census requesting co-operation 
from all lumber manufacturers in the filing 
of questionnaires and in supplying informa- 
tion to census representatives who call upon 
them. In part the letter says: “You under- 
stand, of course, that it is not through your 
association, but from your members that we 
need these returns. The census bureau can 
not publish the report for any industry until 
all the manufacturers in that industry have 
fled their returns with the bureau, and 
prompt action on the part of your manufac- 
turers will materially speed up the work.” 


Forest Supervisors Transferred 


Three national forests in the eastern States 
are to have new supervisors through person- 
nel transfers announced by J. C. Kircher, 
district forester for the Eastern national for- 
est district of the Forest Service. The trans- 
fers become effective May 1. 

A. C. Shaw, supervisor of the Chocta- 


Lumber Prices 


Sr. Lours, Mo., April 7—When the sawmill 
man of today takes into consideration the cost 
of his logs, the cost of producing lumber from 
them, freight rates to destination etc., and com- 
plains that there is nothing in the business, he 
might look back a few years, as suggested by 
T. C. Whitmarsh, president of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., of this city, and perhaps 
thank his lucky stars that he is not obliged to 
sell lumber at prices that prevailed in 1894. Mr. 
Whitmarsh has favored the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN with a copy of an old invoice made out 
by him at Texarkana, Tex., on March 29, 1894. 
The prices for stock indicated on this invoice 


Geeathena, Gores, 


whatchee national forest, headquarters at 
Pensacola, Fla., will become supervisor of 
the Ouachita national forest in Arkansas, 
succeeding the late R. H. Charlton, who died 
as the result of an automobile accident in 
February. Hot Springs will be Mr. Shaw’s 
new headquarters. 

Sam R. Broadbent, now supervisor of the 
Unaka national forest in Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, will succeed Mr. Shaw at Pensacola. 

C. L. Graham, supervisor of the Pisgah 
national forest, North Carolina, will be trans- 
ferred to Unaka national forest, with head- 
quarters at Bristol, Tenn. 





Oppose Abandoning Erie Canal 


Burrato, N. Y., April 8—A hearing was 
given by the councilmen last week on a proposal 
to abandon part of the Erie Canal, in this city, 
in order that the New York Central Railroad 
tracks may be relocated there. The subject was 
debated for four hours, a good many objectors 
being recorded against the plan. Among these 
were Montgomery Bros. & Co., represented by 
Nelson T. Montgomery, vice president, and 
Ralph C. Angell, of the Ralph C. Angell Lum- 
ber Co. They said that the canal will be of 
inestimate value in future years for the trans- 
portation of lumber from the West. At a sub- 
sequent meeting the council tabled the resolu- 
tion for abandonment of the canal section. 


36 Years Ago 


were for delivery at Pond Creek, Okla., on a 
27'4-cent rate. 


Concerning this invoice, Mr. Whitmarsh 
says: 


You will notice the total amount of the in- 
voice was $223.27; the freight amounting to 
$102.30 left a balance on this entire car of 
lumber of $120.97. Of course the customer 
discounted this 2 percent, which would make 
a further reduction of $2.40, so there isn’t 
much left for the sawmill man, and it doesn’t 
look like he should be disappointed at the 
present prices, even though they are extremely 


low. 
2 , 
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All Claims for Shortage must be made 


~~ Bought of W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. — 
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Manafarterers and Wholesale Dealers in All Kinds of n° 
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Please send in freight bill promptly for credit. 


Copy of invoice covering 16,241 board feet of yellow pine lumber shipped by the W. T. Fer- 





Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















HEAD OFFICE: 


1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 

















WE CUT ’EM LONG 


L-o-n-¢ Fir Timbers 

L-o-n-¢ Fir Clears 

L-o-n-¢ Select Common Fir 
We can furnish Clears, Select Com- 


mon and Common lumber any size 
to suit your needs. 


Our mills cut 10,000,000 ft. annually of 
Fir 
White Fir 
Pondosa Pine 
Hemlock 
Red Cedar 
ADDRESS 
‘H-208,”’ care American Lumberman 
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guson Lumber Co. on March 29, 1894 


Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


By J. M. LEAVER 








This book covers in the most com- 
plete manner the whole field of 
surface measure as applied to rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board 
and stock used in the manufacture 
of interior and exterior finish, panels, 
doors, sash, blinds, door and win- 
dow frames, etc., etc. Send for 
circular containing sample pages. 


Pocket Size (41/2"x6¥2") 
Postpaid $5.00 
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SITKA_SPRUCF 


We cut our own 
timber, in a modern 
Band Mill, equipped with latest 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. 


Our Specialty is Shop 


(Strong to Edge Grain) i 


Also Spruce Finish S4S 


(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. 
8H 


ee 


WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. 


REEDSPORT, OREGON 




















Your customers will 
like this high quality 
lumber and you will 
be well pleased with 





Also FIR 
SPRUCE 
CEDAR 


our service. Daily 
capacity — 225,000’ - agua 
lumber; 150,000 Lath a 


shingles; 50,000 lath. Shingles. 


White River Lumber Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 











Know Your Costs 






PORTLAND 


Lumber _q, 
Meter Price #35-00 


You'll be surprised to see how a Portland Meter will reveal 
unsuspected leaks and increase your profits. You can’t aff-rd 
to run a machine without a Portland Meter. There's a size 
and type of meter for every tallying requirement in your plant. 


Write for illustrated circular and further information. 


ADDE & COMPANY 
$s Kennebec Street, Portiand, Maine 














Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 








post $4.00 




















Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. 
ucts (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 25,000 shares; 
John P. Crutcher and others. 


Los Angeles—Woodwork Prod- 


GEORGIA. Rome—Keown Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; old concern. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Abbott Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; 5201 N. Grand Ave. 

Edwardsville—Sun Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $60,000. 

KENTUCKY. Campbellsville—Campbellsville Tie 
Co., incorporated, 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Reynolds Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Segal & Ostrowitz 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; old concern. 

MICHIGAN. Delton—Delton Lumber & Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital, $35,000. 

Grand Ledge—Jones-Hoerner-Guest Co., increas- 
ing capital to 20,000 preferred and 30,000 common. 

Saginaw—Eskwin, incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
to manufacture furniture. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Frank B. Connet Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; address 
Frank B. Connet, 737 Corbin Terrace. 

NEW YORK, Niagara Falls—Harry La Rose 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; Harry 
La Rose, formerly in the lumber and building busi- 
ness here, incorporator. 

New York—John A. Margolis Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; John A. Margolis, 415 
Lexington Ave. 

OKLAHOMA, Durant—Durant Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Pacific Log Scaling & Grad- 
ing Bureau, incorporated; capital, $3,000; Wm. G. 
Johnson and Nelson A. Skeels. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Fort Motte—Fort Motte 
Veneer Co., incorporated. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Progress Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Ozark—The Reed Lumber Co. will 
construct a new plant and reopen its concentration 
yard. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—H. D. Foote Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) will rebuild its recently burned mill with 
its own force; most of machinery on hand. 

MISSOURI. Perryville—Hughes & Mackey Stave 
Mfg. Co. leased site and will erect a stave plant, 
installing two sawmills. 


NEW YORK. Mexico—Mexico Lumber & Coal 
Co. has broken ground for erection of a 40x70-foot 
two-story building which will be used for wood 
working purposes, building to be fully equipped 
with electrically operated machinery and adequate 
to take care of the branch lumber business of both 
this company and the Neal-O’Brien Co., of Oswego. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Producers Lumber Co., Mid 
Continent Bldg., has taken out a permit for erec- 
tion of $10,000 store building at 516 E. llth St. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—W. H. Monsarrat (Inc.) 
will install woodworking machinery. 


VIRGINIA. Chase City—Chase City Hardwood 
Dimension Co. has installed a plant to manufac- 
ture hardwood dimension stock. G. A. Collins, W. 
N. Bryant, D. H. Bryant and V. J. Boswell are 
associated with the company. 

Fredericksburg—Edgar M. Young proposes in- 
stalling a woodworking plant, including planer, 
band resaw etc. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Scottsboro — Tennessee - Alabama 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Patrick Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Elaine and Marvell—C. C. Curl 
Lumber Co, branches sold to Arkmo Lumber Yards. 

CALIFORNIA, Ripon—Ripon Lumber Co. sold 
to United Lumber Yards (Inc.) 


IDAHO, Parma—S. W. Morrison Co. succeeded 
by Independent Lumber & Coal Co. of Parma (Inc.) 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—H. R. Gibbons Box Co, suc- 
ceeded by A. G. Robion. 

De Pue—George M. Bryant (Estate) succeeded 
by Bryant Coal & Lumber Co. 

Washington—E. H. Roberts has retired from the 
lumber business here after having conducted it for 
over thirty years. 


INDIANA. Millersburg—Millersburg Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Millersburg Hardware Co. which will 
continue the business under management of Charles 
Bedgar. 

IOWA. Bussey and Knoxville—Pauls Lumber 
Co. has sold its yards to Spahn & Rose Lumber 
Co., of Dubuque. Mr. Pauls continues the Wash- 
ington and West Burlington yards where he has 
been in business for 38 years. 

Woolstock—Nye & Jenks Grain Co. succeeded by 
Cc. H. Clifton & Sons. 

KANSAS. Hardtner, Hazelton and Kiowa— 
Mackey-McBrayer Lumber Co. sold to Rounds & 
Porter Lumber Co. of Wichita. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—A. B. Speight (Inc.) 
moving general office to Winnfield. 

NEBRASKA, North Platte—Walrath & Sher- 
wood Lumber Co. succeeded by Coates-Hoppe 
Lumber Co, 


NORTH DAKOTA. Fairmont—Crane-Johnson 
Co. succeeded by Salzer Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Marion—Marion County Lumber (Co 
succeeded by Avenue Lumber & Supply Co. ; 

OKLAHOMA. Asher, Earlsboro, Konawa, Maud 
Okemah, Pearson, Sasakwa and Seminole—gun 
Lumber Co. sold yards to Tulsa Rig, Reel & Mfg 
Co. and the Producers Lumber Co., both of Tulsa. 

Oklahoma City—McGraw-Bearly Lumber (Co, 
succeeded by F. D. Bearly Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chester—Chester Materia] 
Co. sold to W. S. McDowell Co. 


TENNESSEE. Dyer—Dicks & Wilson and Judy 
& Hearn consolidate under firm name of Dyer 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

THXAS. Denton—Wilson-Pratt Lumber (Co, 
succeeded by Leeper & Baldwin (Inc.) 

Groom—John Fraser, jr., succeeded by John 
Fraser Lumber & Hardware Co. 

Munday—E. B. Tull & Son sold to Wm. Cam- 
eron & Co. 

WASHINGTON. Colfax—J. R. Good & Co. sold 
to Central Supply Co. 

Spokane—Hedlund Lumber & Mfg. Co.;: D. Gc 
and D. A. Hedlund sold interest to E. H. Stanton. 

Wenatchee—Leonora E. Bryant sold interest in 
the sawmill near here to Fulton Bryant. 

Woodland—Harvey Mill Co. sold sawmill to 
L. P. Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. MHurley—B. A. Morgan lumber 
business has been sold to August Erspamer, for- 
merly in the furniture and hardware business in 
Hurley. 

WYOMING. Lingle and Torrington—yYates 
Lumber Co. sold to Flaten Coal & Lumber Co. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The D. Van Briggle veneer 
mill practically destroyed by fire which started in 
dry kiln; loss, $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA, Stirling City—Diamond Match 
Co., loss by fire in lumber yard about $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—L. D. McFarland 
Co., loss by fire in pole yard, $2,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—Atlas Plywood 
Co., loss by fire, $15,000; utility plant damaged; 
also lumber yard of A. T. Griffin Mfg. Co. damaged. 

OHIO. Athens—Frankfort Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $2,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Waynoka—Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $60,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Delta Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., loss by fire, $2,500. 

WISCONSIN. Bayfield—Wachsmuth Lumber Mill 
destroyed by fire, loss, $6,000. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Alabama City—Sturgess Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

ARKANSAS. Kerdo—Ben Cook has installed a 
stave mill with capacity of 8,000 daily. 

Russellville—John E. Moore has installed a saw- 
mill and dry kiln 13 miles northeast of here in a 
tract of 5,000,000 feet owned by the Arkmo Lum- 
ber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Altadena—Altadena Lumber Co. 
opening lumber yard on Lake Ave. near Marcheta 
St. with B. R. Glatts as manager. 

La Mesa—La Mesa Lumber Co. (Ltd.) recently 
began a retail business. 

Long Beach—The Harbor Mill & Panel Co., lum- 
ber and millwork, has been established at 14th and 
Conorado streets by C. F. Hopkins, of San Pedro. 


FLORIDA. Gainesville—Adkins Mfg. Co. recently 
began a crate manufacturing business. 

Jacksonville—J. S. Morton has started a sawmill 
at Edgewood Ave. and Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
way. 

GEORGIA. Ludovici—Rushing & Mitcham have 
started stave manufacturing business. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Bushong Lumber Co. 
has started a wholesale business in the Lumber 
Insurance Building. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Steele & Hibbard Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, has opened a wholesale lum- 
ber business at 210 McDowell Bldg. 

MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Gerstner Lumber Co. 
leased properties to Ann Arbor Lumber Co., re- 
cently organized, which will operate a lumber yard 
with J. A. Judson in charge. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Bailey-Warfield Lumber 
Co. organized and will open a retail lumber and 
fuel yard. 

Perham—Tesch Lumber Co. has started a retail 
business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Raymond Lumber Co. 
has started a wholesale business. 

MISSOURI. Warsaw—Burgner-Bowman-Mathews 
Lumber Co, opening yard. 

NEW MEXICO, Clovis—Sorgen Lumber Co. re- 
cently opened a retail yard. 

OREGON. Cherryville—Lind & Peterson have 
started a sawmill, 

McMinnville—Engle & Worth Lumber Co, start- 
ing a sawmill, 

Sandy—Sam Gregson and Elmer Pagh have in- 
stalled sawmills. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Frank W. Stanley Lum- 
ber Co. recently opened a wholesale and commis- 
sion lumber business; P. O. Box 1423. 
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VIRGINIA. Fredericksburg—Masters Lumber & 
Tie Corporation recently began business. 
WASHINGTON. Gig Harbor—John Dower Lum- 
per Co. will open branch here. 
Kapowsin—Thomas Johnston, vice president of 


the Taylor-Young Lumber Co., has organized a 
logging company to cut a tract of timber near 
Elbey. The new firm is known as the Pleasant 


Valley Logging Co., of Tacoma. 


SASR ABE“ BEBBAAZAAS. 


Hymeneal 


GREENWELL-LINEHAN. Miss Janet Line- 
han, daughter of J. J. Linehan, secretary- 
treasurer of Mowbray & Robinson Lumber 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice president of the 
National Hardwood Exporters Association 
and a prominent member of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club, is to become the bride of 
Dr. Charles Greenwell, a prominent young 
physician of Cincinnati, on April 26, accord- 
ing to an announcement made this week by 
the family of the bride-elect. The wedding 
is to take place at St. Peter’s Cathedral and 
will be quite a society affair, as both Miss 
Linehan and her fiance are very popular. Miss 
Linehan is well known in business circles and 
has made a name for herself as an inventor 


of a device known as a “corker” which has 
had a wide sale throughout the middle West 
in the department stores and in various spe- 
cialty stores for women. The “corker” is a 
gadget which is used by women in making 
repairs to runs in their silk stockings. Miss 
Linehan formed a company of which she is 
the president and the “corkers” are being 
manufactured in quantities and marketed by 
the company. 


AXLEY-CARRUTH. Miss Elizabeth Car- 
ruth, of Little Rock, Ark., was married on 
March 18 to Orrell Axley, of Warren, Ark., 
son of O. O. Axley who is widely known in 
the southern lumber industry. The mar- 
riage took place at Immanuel Baptist Church 
in Little Rock and the young couple have 
now returned from a wedding trip through 
the middle West and are making their home 
in Warren. The bride is a graduate of the 
University of Arkansas and spent a summer 
abroad following her graduation. Mr. Axley 
is a graduate of Western Military Academy 
and the University of Pennsylvania. While 
at Pennsylvania he was prominent in campus 
activities and was a member of Alpha Sigma 
Phi fraternity. He is secretary-treasurer of 
the Southern Lumber & Supply Co., of War- 
ren. 
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News From Foreign Points 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—A reduction 
in freight rates of 4 cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber shipped from Maritime Province 
points in Canada to New England destina- 
tions has been put into effect by the Cana- 
dian National Railways through its regional 
office at Moncton, N. B. 

Statistics as to the exact species of wood 
exported from New Brunswick to New Eng- 
land points are lacking, but the principal 
woods cut in the Province last year were: 
Spruce 268,081,000 board feet; balsam fir, 21,- 
736,000 board feet; white pine, 14,218,000 
board feet; yellow birch, 11,351,000 board 
feet, and hemlock 8,743,000 board feet. 

Consul Earl Brennan, Moncton, in report- 
ing the freight rate reduction to the Lumber 
Division, Department of Commerce, stated 
that it should result in the shipment of 
larger quantities of lumber from the Cana- 
dian Maritime Provinces into New England. 

A large increase in the quantity of lumber, 
especially Douglas fir, exported from the 
Pacific coast to France is reported by Consul 
General Mason Turner, Paris. Until recently 
such exports to France have been extremely 
small. The lumber from the Pacific coast is 
to some extent replacing some of the cheaper 
woods heretofore received by France from 
north European countries. The increase in 
Pacific coast exports to France, the consul 
general states, appears to be due to the fact 
that it is lower in price and can be obtained 
in better lengths than lumber from other 
markets, and particularly to the increase in 
the price of French woods. 

Charles F. Baldwin, trade commissioner at 
Sydney, has sent a rather gloomy report on 


the decreasing demand for lumber in Aus-‘* 


tralia. He states that “little overseas order- 
ing will take place during the next few 
months, as the trade seems to recognize the 
necessity of preventing any flooding of the 


market with stocks at a time when the trend - 


of demand is very uncertain.” 

Mr. Baldwin adds that trade in imported 
American shooks is practically dead and that 
“the trade in plywood will also be lost.” It 
is expected, however, that the demand for 
American stock doors will increase; that some 
business will be done in certain sizes of ply- 
wood and that lower-priced lumber will be 
Substituted for redwood to some extent. 
While purchases of Douglas fir will be neces- 
Sary to supply the existing demand, it is 
pointed out that Canadian contributions of 
this species are definitely increasing. 

The reduced demand for lumber in Aus- 
tralia is credited to the shortage of money, 
which has caused a decline in construction 
of all kinds, and the consequent accumula- 
tion of stocks of lumber of all kinds. It is 
estimated that these stocks are sufficient to 
Supply the demand for the next three or 
four monhs. Special stress is laid on the 
accumulated stocks of Baltic lumber. Heavy 
price cutting and general uncertainty charac- 
terize the lumber trade at the present time. 


Trade Commissioner S. R. Peabody, Mel- 
bourne, on the other hand, sounds a note of 
optimism, stating that the box shook trade 
was favorable during February as a result 
of a good season in most fruit growing areas. 
The demand at present is for dried fruit and 
early apple boxes, and supplies of these are 
being imported from Canada, the United 
States and Sweden. Under a recent tariff 
the duty on dried fruit shooks has been re- 
duced. A good season for shooks is antici- 
pated. Buyers are favoring the Canadian 
shook increasingly due to the preference ex- 
tended by Canada to Australian dried fruits. 


Exports to U. S. Large 


Consul Albert M. Doyle reports from Bris- 
bane, Australia, that the export to the United 
States of hardwood logs and stumps from the 
district about Cairns in northern Queensland, 
which began about two years ago, has 
reached fairly large proportions. Exports 
increased from 1,336,000 feet, valued at $82,- 
922, in 1928, to 3,429,000 feet, valued at $292,- 
598, in 1929. These shipments comprise sev- 
eral species, but for the most part are known 
as Queensland walnut, which, as a matter of 
fact, is a member of the laurel species and 
not a walnut. These logs and stumps are 
purchased by American firms almost exclu- 
sively for the manufacture of veneer. 

German consumers of American lumber are 
being reached effectively at present through 
a film sent there by the Lumber Division 
showing operations connected with the log- 
ging and manufacture of lumber in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The film was placed at the 
disposal of the Lumber Division by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. Axel H. Oxholm, chief of 
the division, arranged for its showing in Ger- 
many through the wood utilization commit- 
tee of the German government. 

In Berlin the showing of this film was at- 
tended by an audience of industrialists, en- 
gineers and building contractors. It was also 
shown at the Wood Utilization College, Ros- 
enheim, and in various important cities on 
the Rhine. The latter section is one of the 
most important markets for American lumber 
in Germany. 

So great is the interest in this film that 
requests have been received by the Lumber 
Division for its showing in neighboring coun- 
tries. The film has been in Germany six 
months and is to remain for a further period 
to satisfy the demand for its showing in 
other parts of the country. Discussing the 
film Mr. Oxholm said: 

“This is a very effective method of reach- 
ing the ultimate consumer in foreign lands 
with the message on the proper use of Amer- 
ican woods. Coincident with the showing of 
this film the Lumber Division, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, has issued a bulletin ‘American 
Douglas Fir and Its Uses,’ which was pre- 
pared from the standpoint of the foreign con- 
sumer and has already had a wide distribu- 
tion abroad.” 
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Jiffy Service’ for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 


jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COMPANY 
Olympia Washington 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


- Pondosa 
Pine 









Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 


Shi ts via N. P. 
Milwaukee Rys. 








K. D.Window and Door Frames 
We Can Also Frame parts 
Garage Doors House Doors 
7 Cut Door Stock 
Furnis Plywood or Veneer Panels. 
) Straight cars or mixed with 
yard stock. 


Porch Columns 
John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


Porch Newels Porch Rails 
Balusters and Baluster Stock. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4,.\%°"! ves 


pocket manual 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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= 
Fir 

Long Joist Our timber is especially 
Long suited for cutting the items 
: : shown opposite. Planing 

Dimension | itt facilities 

Timbers — SALES AGENTS — 

Plank Griswold-“Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen cumber Company 


TheGriswold Lbr.Co. 


Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/44 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 


All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 


1,740,484. Impregnating process for dyeing or 
Preserving wood. Fritz von Behr, Uslar in Solling, 
Hanover, Germany. 


1,740,555. Kerfing saw. George W. Warmoth, 
Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to Columbus Creosot- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ind. 

1,740,972. Machine for trimming veneer. Frank 
Diehl, Wabash, Ind. 

1,740,998. Lumber sawing machine. George M. 
Pelton, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Filer & 
Stowell Co., same place. 


1,741,010. Lumber stabilizing device. Luis Cap- 
Pelleiti, Omaha, Neb. 


1,741,082. Automatic feed for sawing machines 
or the like. Heinrich Thiel, Ruhla, Germany. 

1,741,292. Logging appliance. Thomas Gillmet, 
Piercefield, — 4 


1,741,850. Crosscut saw jointer. Theodore C. La 
Bare, Seattle, Wash. 


1,741,951. Means for supporting the skid bars 
or like elements in sawmills. George M. Pelton, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Filer & Stowell Co., 
same place. 

1,742,217. Woodworking shaper. Thomas R. 
Renwick, Grand Rapids. Mich., assignor to Oliver 
Machinery Co., same place. 


1,742,410. Manufacture of artificial lumber and 
the like. Arthur E. Millington, San Francisco, 
Calif., assignor to Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co. 

1,742,672. Log splitting gun. MThorvald Berg, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

1,742,573. Log splitting gun. 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

1,742,634. Timber clamp. George B. Bosco, Chi- 
cago. 

1,742,644. Adjustable table for woodworking ma- 
chines and the like. William B. and John E. 
Boice, Toledo, Ohio. 

1,742,726. Impregnator chisel for wood. John R. 
Pfister, New York, N. Y. 

1,742,924. Blank for wood carvings. George R. 
Meyercord, Chicago, and Charles B. Norris, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., assignors to Haskelite Manufactur- 
ing Corporation. 


Thorvald Berg, 


— 
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News Notes from Ameiri 


Spokane, Wash. 


April 5.—Dry weather and good winds have 
been of great benefit to the mills in the Inland 
Empire which air dry their stock, and assort- 
ments are being rapidly rounded out. The late 
fall and early spring cut should be in ship- 
ping condition considerably earlier this spring 
than usual. Orders have been coming in at 
nearly seasonable level, although the belated 
snowstorm that visited the Lake States last 
week reduced the volume of business from 
those districts. Prices remain practically un- 
changed. 

O. H. Leuschel, sales manager Clearwater 
Timber Co., Lewiston, Idaho, spent two days 
this week at the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. office. 
Spokane, of which organization the Lewiston 
mill is a member, prior to departing on an 
eastern trip of six to eight weeks, during 
which he will visit all district offices of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. and call on many 
salesmen. 

W. W. Powell, of the W. W. Powell Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Nelson, B. C., and Mrs. Powell are 
spending séme time in Spokane. At Nelson 
the company manufactures chiefly Idaho white 
pine. This year it is starting a small mill 
near Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and will barge the 
lumber via the Kootenai River to Nelson for 
drying and final manufacture. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


April 5.—The campaign of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club to develop a wider home mar- 
ket for wood products is already bringing 
results, according to a report made at the 
regular meeting of the club yesterday by W. 
Yale Henry, chairman of the wood utilization 
committee. Taking up with the city officials 
the question of the use of wood pipe instead 
of steel and concrete, the committee obtained 
the promise of the city water department to 
consider wood in all future specifications, and 
to use the wood pipe if at all feasible. Mr. 
Henry gave much of the credit for the change 
in the city attitude to the support given the 
committee by the wood utilization committee 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men, which joined the club in its move. A 
representative of the water department will 
appear at next Friday’s club meeting, and it 
is planned to have experts on wood pipe on 
hand to answer any questions asked. The 
support of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will be asked. A similar report was 
made by Ralph Dickman, who is chairman of 
the club’s hog fuel committee. Mr. Dickman 
has approached the city regarding the use of 
hog fuel in the new auxiliary power plant and 
has succeeded in having this matter seriously 
considered. The question now at issue is the 
actual and potential supply of hog fuel in 
Tacoma. The club members were asked to 
figure their resources in this connection and 
furnish Mr. Dickman the figures. 

The plan of President Roy Sharp for put- 
ting wood utilization literature in the manual 
training departments of the Tacoma schools, 
was approved by the club and an appropria- 
tion for this purpose made. 

An impressive industrial pilgrimage from 
Tacoma across the country will be made this 
month, when a large party of Tacoma busi- 
ness men will leave for Washington, D. C., in 
a special train to attend the annual convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Visits will also be made to Chicago, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis and St. Paul in the 
middle West, and to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo in the East. Lumbermen 
who will make the trip include Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, a director of the national chamber; 
Fred C. Brewer, retired manufacturer and 
president of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce; John Dower, Ralph H. Shaffer and Ed- 
win Gregory. 

The American Export Door Corporation. 
whose contracts with the member mills were 
held unconstitutional by the State supreme 
court, has ceased operations for the present, 
pending a review of the case. The company 
is maintaining its organization and has filed 
application with the court for a rehearing. 
but will no longer operate as a corporation 


until the question is finally decided. The sales 
operations have been taken over by the mem- 
ber mills as individuals. W. L. Rawn. who 
served as general manager of the company 
and built up a huge foreign business, has 
joined the staff of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
as sales manager of its export department. 

The order of the State department of public 
works cancelling the new railroad rates on 
logs, was upheld by the State supreme court 
this week. The railroads appealed the depart- 
ment order and were upheld by the. lower 
courts which, in turn, were reversed by the 
highest tribunal. 

Resignation of Leonard Howarth as first 
vice president and treasurer of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. was announced this 
week by Maj Everett G. Griggs, president of 
the firm. Mr. Howarth’s retirement is due 
to ill health. Earl B. Rogers has been elected 
first vice president of the company, Everett 
Griggs II, second vice president, and Corydon 
Wagner, treasurer. Mr. Wagner has been ih 
charge of the company’s New York sales 
office for the last three years, and will return 
to Tacoma April 15 to assume his new duties. 
His successor at the New York office has not 
yet been named. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 9.—While demand for northern pine 
continues to gain momentum, it is spotty. 
The warm weather enjoyed by the Twin Cities 
and vicinity last week has encouraged retail 
trade, and more small residence building has 
been begun than by this time in 1929. Retail 
distributers are the chief consumers of north- 
ern pine, with railway car repair shops prob- 
ably taking second place. Country building 
and repair work will be a factor in the very 
near future. Most of the mill work men re- 
port an increased demand, together with a 
greatly augmented request for estimates. 
Prices of mill work items are not particularly 
high, but they are firm, as are Northern pine 
prices. 

Northern cedar 20- and 25-foot poles and 
large posts are strong, but low quotations are 
being made on 38-inch posts. 

At last week’s meeting of the Twin City 
Hoo-Hoo Club, held at the Hotel Radisson 
here, Grover Conzet, State forester of Minne- 
sota, asked support in a fire prevention week 
campaign. The campaign is to precede the 
national convention of the American Forestry 
Association, to be held here April 29-May 1. 
A feature of the meeting was the showing of 
colored slides of views along the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 


Duluth, Minn. 


April 8.—Demand for northern pine has 
continued to show a steady increase. Retail 
yards are taking most of the lumber shipped, 
and a great many of the orders are for mixed 
loadings. Another source of orders is the 
car repair industry. Box and crating inter- 
ests are in the market for lesser quantities 
of material. Many Head of the Lakes opera- 
tors report they are making special efforts 
to obtain business but quotations are holding 
steady. Inquiries are not heavy, considering 
the season. None of the mills report having 
sufficient unfilled orders to keep shipping de- 
partments busy for more than two weeks, 
and in most cases such orders could be 
handled in from two to five days. In short 
supply at most of the Head of the Lakes 
pine mills are: 5/, 6/ and 8/4 shop; 10- and 
12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 common; 1x8-, 10 and 
12-inch common; 5/4 and thicker Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 shop; 1x4-inch and wider Dé&better, 
except 8-inch D select; 12-inch No. 2. 10-inch 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 boards; all Nos. 1 and 2 dimen- 
sion. Listed in surplus at most mills are: 
4- and 6-inch No. 3 boards; 4- and 6-inch, all 
grades, lap siding; 32-inch lath; 4-inch No. 3 
Norway, and 2x4-inch 16-foot merchantable 
tamarack. 

Increased demand for northern cedar poles 
is accounted for largely by proposed exten- 
sions of rural telephone and electric power 
lines. Producers continue to push sales of 
38-inch posts, of which there is an oversupply. 
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The Head of the Lakes Hoo-Hoo Club has 
invited carpenters, contractors and architects 
of Duluth and Superior to a “Build It of 
Wood” smoker and luncheon tomorrow night. 
Short talks on wood utilization, and several 
poxing matches, have been arranged. 

Frank N. Taylor, until recently sales mana- 
ger for the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. at 
Virginia, has become associated with the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., and will 
make his headquarters in Buffalo under the 
jurisdiction of the New York City branch. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


April 8.—Demand for lumber was slightly 
improved last week, and sales managers were 
encouraged to hope that the market had seen 
its ultimate low in demand and probably in 
prices. Better weather has been favoring build- 
ers and undoubtedly has spurred up demand 
from the yards. Figures given out by two 
line yard companies here, one small and one 
large, both operating in Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, are interesting. The small con- 
cern, so far this year, is only $2,000 behind 
the same period in 1929 on its sales, while the 
large company has increased its sales over 
1929 in the same period. Outside the territory 
of these yards, however, reports are not so 
good, and retail business is classed as very 
spotty. In Western Kansas, demand is good, 
while in eastern Missouri it is very dull. In 
the Kansas City territory, retail business is 
fair. Taken generally, retailers in this terri- 
tory are selling stock faster than they are 
buying it. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 7.—Retailers in this section are get- 


ting a larger volume of orders, although 
weather conditions have been somewhat 
against building. Stocks in all yards are 


low. Industrial demand for the softwoods is 
somewhat spotted, certain industries appar- 
ently being very busy, and others virtually 
shut down. There is some demand for box 
and crate lumber. Hardwoods are not much 
in demand. Flooring factories are very care- 
ful in their purchases, but are making stock, 
with maple the favored wood. A fair demand 
is coming from the automobile body factories 
and the radio industry. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


April 7.—More construction of small sized 
buildings is giving the retail lumber market 
in Cleveland a firmer tone. Predictions are 
being freely made that a general upturn in 
trade is imminent. General conditions in the 
trade are fair, although local building in 
March was slightly below normal. In local 
yards, lumber stocks are decidedly below nor- 
mal. 

To a questionnaire sent out by the Rapid 
Transit Land Sales Co. to lot owners in Shaker 
Heights, University Heights, Cleveland Heights 
and Beechwood, some two hundred owners re- 
plied that they intended to build on their lots 
this year, while more than a hundred others 
said they were about to build houses for sale. 
Demand for new homes in Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland Heights, Lakewood, East Cleveland 
and other outlying suburbs continues lively. 

At the Homes Beautiful Exposition in the 
Public Auditorium, April 12 to 19, all elements 
which go to make up the completed home will 
be assembled under one roof. Ray S. Dunham, 
Managing director, says several leading lum- 
ber companies will occupy choice locations on 
the ground floor. 

Another Cleveland exhibit which is expected 
to attract widespread attention throughout 
northern Ohio is the ‘“‘Home in the Sky” dis- 
play of the Builders Exchange which will open 
April 5. ‘That exhibit will be permanent, and 
is being managed by R. F. Goodnow, formerly 
local manager of the Lakewood Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau. 

The Cleveland Lumber Institute moved 
April 1 from its headquarters on Scranton 
Road in Cuyahoga Flats, where it had held 


forth for nearly a half-century. Handsome, 
new quarters have been engaged in the new 
Builders Exchange Building. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 7.—In the wholesale offices today 
there seemed to be a better feeling than 
hitherto this year. Everywhere, however, 
the lumbermen laid emphasis on the fact that 
the improvement up to this time has not 
been great. 

The Associated Lumber & Allied Material 
Salesmen of New Jersey are holding a meet- 
ing tonight in the Douglas Hotel, Newark. 
This is the first meeting since the recent 
election of officers, and J. A. Thomas occupied 
the chair as president. 

The first spring ‘concatenation of the 
northern New Jersey district of Hoo-Hoo 
will be theld April 15 at the Elizabeth- 
Carteret Hotel, Elizabeth, N. J. Milton L. 
Dake, the Vicegerent, has requested a large 
class of kittens. 

The J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co., of Plain- 
field, one of the oldest lumber establishments 
in New Jersey, has been invited to become 
a member of the Associated Leaders of Lum- 
ber & Fuel Dealers of America. This affilia- 
tion will enable the Loizeaux company to 
finance a large number of new homes to be 
paid for on the monthly instalment plan. 

James F. Cunningham is speeding the erec- 
tion of office building and sheds at 3434-6-8 
Station Place, New York City, where he has 
established a retail lumber yard. The prem- 
ises will be completely enclosed with fence 
and gates. He will carry a complete line 
of softwood lumber, moldings, wallboard and 
building specialties. Mr. Cunningham is a 
brother of W. F. Cunningham, a well known 
Harlem retailer, the former having been 
identified with the lumber business for nearly 
twenty years. 

W. J. Oathout has joined the staff of W. R. 
Creed & Co., 108 West 34th Street. Mr. 
Oathout will make this headquarters in East 
Orange, covering the northern section of 
New Jersey. 

Recent visitors in New York included M. E. 
Connor, sales promotion manager of the 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
He made his headquarters with Lebett & Vas- 
binder. 

U. S. Lambert, manager Hoffman Bros. 
Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., stopped off in 
New York recently on a trip that included 
Baltimore and Boston. 

Frank C. Buckhout, retailer, is convalescing 
after a long illness at his residence, 137 
Riverside Drive. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 8.—A reduction in freight rates on 
lumber of four cents a hundred pounds, ap- 
plying to shipments from points in the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada to points in New 
England, has been annouced by the Canadian 
National Railways. The purpose of the re- 
duction is stated to be an attempt to assist 
eastern lumber to meet the competition of 
waterborne shipments of West Coast lumber 
in the New England market. 

Late developments: in the market here for 
Pacific Coast lumber have been unsatisfactory. 
The market continues to be spoken of as quiet, 
but when the various lots sold since March 
are added up, it is seen that a good deal of 
lumber has been disposed of. It is difficult 
to say just what have been the lowest prices 
accepted here for Douglas fir and western 
hemlock, as few sellers care to talk about 
them and the buyers of the bargains are wide- 
ly scattered. It is admitted by wholesalers 
that sales of fir have been made in and around 
Boston ec. i. f. at $8.50 off the prices listed on 
page 12 of Atlantic coast differentials, and 
that hemlock has been sold for $2.50@$3 less 
than fir. These are admitted prices, but there 
has been some recent business at less. Some 
very low prices are being taken for No. 3 fir 
boards, sales being made at $17.50, whereas 
wholesalers say that $19.50 would be a rea- 
sonable quotation. 


Co - CALIFORNIA Coo 








Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 








White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 
= 











SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CurTIS A. MARSTON Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 
Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 




















1 HOTELS Clo 








DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and | 
dining service. In- f 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 
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THE IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 


has doubled our output with the 


same number of men. So say 
Carruthers and Son Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, Tennessee. Any 
machine which will do that is 
worthy of your serious consider- 
ation. 

Remember, too—you need no 
other machine—the IMPROVED 
PHILLIPS will do it all—itisa 
pulley mortiser, pocket cutter 
and variety saw table. 


Write for full particulars. 


ATLAS 
COMPANY 
Orlando, 












A New Book 


~~ eee 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
cs accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 



















While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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Interest in Idaho white pine has been pick- 
ing up. The demand is now fair, but some 
sellers are offering concessions. There is very 
little demand for Pondosa pine, and prices are 
weak and irregular. Wholesalers are quoting 
$37.25 for 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 3 com- 
mon, the grade receiving the most attention. 

The W. H. Furber Co., wholesaler, is 
liquidating its business. It will not accept 
any new business after April 30. Following 
that date its address will be 1039 Massachu- 
setts avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Telephone 
University 3377. 

The Groveland Lumber Co. has begun busi- 
ness in Groveland, Mass., operating a sawmill 
and planing mill. Joseph Bearak, of Dorches- 
ter, is president; Robert M. Brickman, treas- 
urer, and Reuben Brickman, clerk. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


April 8.—A slightly larger volume of busi- 
ness was received by the wholesalers last 
week, but it is still disappointing. Some re- 
tailers are enjoying much more active business 
than others, depending on locality. There was 
probably less change in prices last week than 
in any like period in several months. In near- 
ly all cases, buyers are eager for quick ship- 
ment. 

No. 2 common southern pine boards and 
roofers and No. 2 common and better dimen- 
sion continue in fair demand, with stocks of 
dry lumber below normal. Southern mills spe- 
cializing in dimension are still seriously af- 
fected by the bad weather, and shipments are 
retarded. Little if any change is noted in 
prices of Idaho, Pondosa and California pines. 


Shreveport, La. 


April 7.—The movement of southern pine 
is decidedly slow. Volume of retail orders is 
light, and shipments are falling off. Demand 
for railroad timbers and car material has 
been fairly good all spring, but the mills are 
not crowded even on that class of business. 
Stocks at larger mills are fairly heavy, those 
of small units are beginning to show breaks 
here and there. A large number of the small 
mills have closed down to await better de- 
mand and prices. A number of small units 
are beginning to cater heavily to local busi- 
ness. If the present rate of closing down 
continues, it will not be long until .60 per cent 
or more of the small unit output will be in- 
active. It is conservatively estimated that 
more than 50 percent have already quit saw- 
ing, and have either closed their planers down 
or are running them only when they can get 
enough local business to justify doing so. 

The hardwood market is quiet. One of the 
woodworking plants in this section has closed 
down, and one of the railroads has partly 
closed its car repair shops, 


Warren, Ark. 


April 7.—The market for Arkansas soft pine 
has been decidedly short of expectations. 
Prices on all upper grade items continue to 
hold firm. Common items are not showing 
any improvement. Some straight car orders 
for common boards, shiplap and dimension 
were reported, though they were not enough to 
absorb actual production. Most mills are 
down to 50- or 55-hour basis. New stock 
sheets total about what they did thirty days 
ago, but assortments of finish and other shed 
items are slightly less. A fair percentage of 
all upper grade stock is now covered by orders. 
Casing and jamb stock, 7-foot, is decidedly 
scarce. Some orders are delayed awaiting ac- 
cumulation of 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot finish 
and casing stock, and 1x12-inch is plentiful 
only in 12-, 14-, 16- and 18-foot lengths. 
Stocks of common items have been accumulat- 
ing. There has been a slight increase in in- 
quiries from industrial users for special items. 

Small mills have been more active than for 
some time, but most of their output is too 
green for loading. The mills that are smoke 
drying or kiln drying their production are 
not able to make sales at anything like satis- 
factory prices. 

Orrell Axley, secretary Southern Lumber & 
Supply Co., of this city, returned this week 
from a honeymoon trip spent in Chicago, De- 
troit and St. Louis. Mr. Orrel Axley was 
married two weeks ago to Miss Elizabeth Car- 
ruth, of Little Rock, Ark. 

S. B. Fullerton, vice-president of the Brad- 
ley Lumber Co., is spending several weeks 
with his wife and little daughter in Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Birmingham, Ala. . 


April 7.—Repair business continues to take 
the lead in retail sales. Roofing and flooring 
contractors report brisk business. Remodel- 
ing of business property is quite active. Con- 
tractors report increased inquiry. Prices are 
fairly steady. The only recent reductions were 
in upper grades. Bé&better finish and No, 1 
and C surfaced finish stock suffered a loss of 
$2. Industrial and yard trade have been buy- 
ing 4- and 6-inch No. 3 common stock at $12 
and $14, as mill surplus stock is heavy. Log- 
ging conditions are ideal, and small mills find 
it easier to truck. Larger mills have increased 
their cut, most of them running 5 and 5% 
days a week. Hardwood mills are getting 
under way. Flooring plants are running at 
about 75 percent of capacity. 

Completion by the Warrior River Terminal] 
Co. of its terminal at Birmingport has opened 
the way for quick handling of export lumber 
as well as for bringing in West Coast red- 
wood, fir and pine through the Canal. 

John D. Allen, formerly representing the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La., 
but recently with Standard Lumber Co. will 
return to Natalbany sales force. 

The Crotwell Bros. Lumber Co., Bessemer, 
Ala., re-incorporated last week. 

The Highland Lumber & Construction Co. 
will sell out all assets under an agreement 
with the referee in bankruptcy. 

The Grayson Lumber Co. has installed a 
complete millwork plant in its yard. 

The Clanton Builders’ Supply Co. has added 
millwork machinery and will make up its own 


millwork. 
Bogalusa, La. 


April 7.—Despite the fact that practically 
every pine sawmill in this section has reduced 
wages 10 percent during the last sixty days, 
D. T. Cushing, general manager Great south- 
ern Lumber Co., stated that no wage cut was 
being considered by his company; the same 
statement was made by R. H. Laftman, gen- 
eral manager of the Bogalusa Paper Co. Every 
department of these organizations has _ co- 
operated so thoroughly in eliminating every 
useless expense that much credit is due them 
for the ability of these companies to avoid a 
wage cut. 

The funds raised for the William Henry 
Sullivan memorial have been turned over to 
the city of Bogalusa, and the contract for the 
memorial building has been awarded to Cow- 
gill & LeBlanc, local contractors. ° 

Hans Unden, superintendent of a large paper 
mill at Spranguiken, Sweden, was the guest of 
R. H. Laftman, general manager of the Boga- 
lusa Paper Co., for several days. They in- 
spected the paper mills at Moss Point, Miss.. 
and Mobile, Ala. Mr. Unden was greatly 
amazed at the operations of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. and the reforestation program 
which is being carried out there. 

According to figures compiled by the agri- 
cultural extension division of the Louisiana 
State University, farmers of Louisiana re- 
ceived $1,650,589 from the sale of pulpwood 
from their farms during 1929. This sum was 
paid by six paper mills in Louisiana to the 
farmers of thirteen parishes. With such a 
market, many Louisiana farmers are begin- 
ning to grow timber as a crop, declares Rob- 
ert Moore, extension forestry specialist. 


Houston, Tex. 


April 7.—East Texas mills have recently 
been slashing prices right and left. Mills 
are pretty well stocked on all yard items. 
Shiplap and dimension apparently have suf- 
fered most. The principal retail buying is 
of mixed cars. A few manufacturers are re- 
fusing to reduce lists, and claim they are 
getting their share of the orders without 
sacrifice. Railroad business is good, some oil 
well stocks are moving, and export orders 
are more or less plentiful. 

Railroads and car builders are taking car 
and bridge lumber. Inquiries indicate there 
will be about 25,000 additional railroad cars 
bought in the next fifteen or twenty days. 
The Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co. will 
slace orders for materials for construction 
of 1,000 cars. The receiver for the Minne- 
apolis & St. Paul has asked permission to 
buy 10,000 freight cars and 500 other cars. 
The Greenbay & Western Railroad is in the 
market for 125 auto cars. The Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas will buy 250 gondolas; the Illinois 
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Central, 1,000 auto, 1,000 open and 200 flat 
cars. The Van Swearingen lines recently 
pought 13,500 cars, and will buy 10,000 more 
soon. 

Recommendations from Houston lumber- 
men as to the methods the City of Houston 
should pursue in buying lumber for the city 
are being sought by Mayor Walter E, Mon- 
teith and City Business Manager George H. 
pruter. The officials recently held a confer- 
ence with thirteen retail lumbermen. A 
committee of three retail lumbermen has 
agreed to serve on the mayor’s special com- 
mittee: W. E. J. Steves, president Steves Lum- 
ber & Building Co.; Joe W. Huggins, Joe 
Huggins Lumber Co., and Henry Sauer, 
Spencer-Sauer Lumber Co. City officials 
acknowledge the need for some system of 
grading and inspecting lumber purchased. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


April 7.—T. J. Chidlow, Texas sales mana- 
ger for the Southwest Lumber Sales Corpora- 
tion, visited the Cady mills at McNary and 
Standard, Ariz., last week, and conferred 
with W. G. Ramshaw, sales manager of the 
White Pine Lumber Co., in Albuquerque Fri- 
day morning. 

Lumber shipments of the White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Bernalillo, N. M., are to begin May 1. 
It has just completed a coal chute for coaling 
its logging engines and those of the Santa Fe 
Northwestern Railway, a subsidiary running 
to the coal mines at La Ventana. 

Through land exchange, Clarence Iden, 
treasurer of Gross, Kelly & Co., Las Vegas, 
N. M., is disposing to the Forest Service of 
17,198 acres, largely cut-over land, in the Man- 
zano range northwest of Mountainair, N. M. 

J. R. McGrenera, of Chicago, and G. V. 
Hanlon, of Mountainair, N. Mex., of the pur- 
chasing department of the Santa Fe railway, 
visited the Cady mills at McNary and Stand- 
ard, Ariz., last week. It is understood that 
the Standard mill will resume double shift 
this month. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


April 7.—The Florida lumber market has 
taken a decided turn for the better during 
the last week or ten days, and there is less 
tendency to make concessions, particularly 
on pine and cypress. Building for the last 
three months has been fairly satisfactory, 
and is greater in volume than during the cor- 
responding period of last year, with consid- 
erably more residential construction under 
way or contemplated. The volume of re- 
modeling and repair work is also greater 
than at any time since early fall. 

Manufacturers of shortleaf pine report an 
increase in orders for the common grades of 
flooring, ceiling and siding, and good sales 
of No. 1 common and Bé&better finish, both 
rough and dressed. Moldings are moving 
very slowly, and casing and base, partition 
and other items of shed stock are moving in 
about the same volume as for the last few 
weeks, Air dried roofers are dull and prices 
are at the same level as for the last sixty 
days. A number of the principal roofer mills 
are either closed down or are running on 
short time, but stocks at mills are increas- 
ing and there is a tendency to make conces- 
sions on desirable orders for blocks of five 
or more cars. 

The longleaf mills are well supplied with 
orders calling for special cutting and for 
large timbers, both for domestic consumption 
and for export. Those mills making a spe- 
cialty of large sizes in lengths 24-foot and 
up report sufficient business to keep abreast 
of production. There is also a good volume 
of railroad orders being placed and in pros- 
pect, including some for car siding, flooring 
and roofing. There is also considerable fac- 
tory flooring and other items of like nature 
being bought by industrial plants, principally 
for repair work and enlargements. 

The cypress manufacturers report a grad- 
ual increase in business since the first of the 
month, and volume compares favorably with 
the like period of last year. Stocks at the 
mills are well rounded and they are in a posi- 
tion to take care of practically all orders for 
dry stock. The factory grades are moving in 
fair volume, and the lower grades, especially 
No. 3 common, box and pecky are in good 
demand. Finish grades, with the exception 


of 4/4 A, are moving in good volume, as are 
thick tank and FAS. 

Hardwoods are selling very slowly, except 
sap gum. Some low grade oak is moving. 
Crate and box factories are taking a good 
volume of low grade gum and oak. The ex- 
port market is still slow. 


Macon, Ga. 


April 7.—Dullness continues in the roofer 
market. Mill owners are unwilling in most 
cases to accept price offers that are being 
made. Prices have been around the lowest 
ever known in the industry. 

Demand for longleaf continues moderate. 
There is a steady movement to northern and 
southern points, and it is probably a little 
heavier than it was a month or soago. Rail- 
roads have placed a number of good orders 
recently. 

The hardwood market began a slow pick-up 
last week. Purchases have been moderate, 
but there were some good-sized domestic 
orders. Export business is improving also. 

Logging conditions are bad. Continued 
rains have got the swamps into terrible 
shape, and production has been slowed down. 


Seattle, Wash. 


April 7.—According to one exporter in 
close touch with conditions, Japanese trade 
is improving. The jump to $6 and $7 in 
transpacific freights has helped the market. 
This operator declares that April space is 
all taken. The Japanese are buying both 
lumber and logs. They are not purchasing 
cedar, and are taking more hemlock than fir 
logs. 

Wholesale trade continues quiet. Car ma- 
terial has slowed up. Total rail business has 
taken quite a drop. Intercoastal space is 
plentiful, but demand from the Atlantic 
coast is far below what it should be, and 
common is hard to move in that market. 
Nos. 2 and 3 common are more plentiful than 
for months. The California market is “pretty 
fiat.” Some clears are moving. Narrow 
clears are weaker, but the larger sizes are 
holding. Cedar shake sales have opened up 
somewhat, but buying is below normal. Many 
Washington shingle mills are down, and 
widespread curtailment seems imminent un- 
less the market improves. The box shook 
factories are doing a fairly good business at 
fair prices. Order files are not quite normal. 
Last week the local retailers placed a larger 
number of orders. 

An inventory of logs in Puget Sound, both 
in the hands of millmen and loggers, shows 
stocks aggregating 215,000,000 feet log scale, 
which is 30,000,000 feet more than at this 
time last year. While lists prices are hold- 
ing, the market is rather soft. Premiums are 
being paid for the best Douglas fir logs. 
Prices on cedar logs of the best grade are 
being held as cedar siding prices have held. 

A serious forest fire situation existed early 
this week, due to lack of rain and low 
humidity. Two dangerous fires started, but 
were got under control before they had done 
any great damage. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 7.—The North Carolina pine market 
has not been very active. There is no doubt 
but that, if prices continue to weaken, espe- 
cially on those items produced in large quan- 
tities, many more mills will have to shut 
down. Much stock is being offered per- 
sistently by millmen. Buyers are frank 
enough to state that they have been as- 
tounded that some of their low offers have 
been accepted. 

There has been very little activity in bet- 
ter grades. Some sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and 
better and stock widths have been made, 
and some mixed cars of circular finish have 
sold. More 4/4x12-inch could be sold, but 
mills prefer to sell small lots in mixed cars. 
There has been very little export demand. 
Inquiries have picked up for 5/4 and thicker 
No. 2 and better, but orders have not devel- 
oped very quickly. There has been a little 
better sale for 4/4 No. 2 and better miscuts, 
but bark strips continue quiet. Prices on 
good rough lumber are standing up well. 

Box makers are buying some 4/4 edge No. 
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Will not 
brush or 
wash off. 

Brilliant mark re- 
mains for months. 
Any color you prefer. 
Made in either hard or 


Write for FREE sample to 


THE AMERIEAN (i) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES SO 615-015 HAYES AVE.4ANDUSKY OH10 


NEW VORK OFFICE t30WEST FORTY: SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


Big Truck 
Capacity 


Chevrolet, Ford, or 
Whippet 1% ton 
trucks become big 
capacity units with 
LITTLE GIANT 
EXTENSION. LITTLE GIANT is low in 
cost and adds nothing to operating expense. 
Increased loading space brings bigger returns 
on investment. Guaranteed. 

Write TODAY for 
complete information. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


511 Lecust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St i Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on request. 
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CRONWALL & GOMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 




















WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











—_ 


THE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “‘Handbook of Build- 
Ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 





AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN | 





David Cassel, manager of the Fullerton Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard at Westfield, lowa, was elected 
mayor of that city last week. 


H. W. Larkin, of the Larkin Lumber Co., 
Toronto, Ont., was in Chicago Monday on 
his way to California, and called at local 
lumber offices. 


F. D. Root, of Bellingham, Wash., assis- 
tant sales manager of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., was in Chicago Monday, and vis- 
ited lumbermen of this city. 


Harry J. Cooper, of Chicago, who formerly 
was employed in the collection department 
of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association for 
several years, has accepted a similar position 
in the organization of Wilcox Mercantile 
Agency, at 140 South Dearborn Street. 


L. J. Marshall, of Kansas City, Mo., manager 
of the railroad and timber department of the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., who was on 
his way to the East on a business trip, stopped 
for a few hours Monday in Chicago to confer 
with Frank R. Linroth, manager of the local 
office. 


Douglas A. Stalker, of Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed by the Inspectors Lumber Co., 
of West Chazy, N. Y., as its sales representa- 
tive in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, northern 
New York, Ontario and Quebec. This com- 
pany operates mills in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 


H. S. Mitchell, manager of the Green Bay 
Lumber Co.’s yards in Maquoketa, Iowa, for 
the last twenty-five years, has been made gen- 
eral manager of the company, with headquar- 
ters in Des Moines. He recently completed a 
three weeks’ tour of the properties which have 
newly come under his supervision, before tak- 
ing up the duties of his new post. 


Bruce F. Harris, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
president of the B. F. Harris Lumber Co.. 
returned home, Friday of last week, after a 
visit in Chicago, where he called on local 
lumbermen. He was met here by his son, 
Bruce F. Harris, jr., who is attending North- 
western Military Academy at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., and who enjoyed a week in Chicago 
with his father. 


In order to procure more room to care tor 
an increased volume of business, W. J. Cock, 
eastern sales manager, has moved the Chi- 
cago office of the Henry D. Davis Lumber 
Co. from suite 811 to suite 820, in the Kesner 
Building at 5 North Wabash Avenue. J. B. 
Chinske, Mr. Cook’s assistant, reports that 
the last two weeks have seen a little more 
activity in the car material line. 


L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, left Tuesday for Atlantic City, N. J., to 
attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. Afterward he expects to spend about two 
weeks in Philadelphia, Pa., New York, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and other lumber distributing cen- 
ters of the East, and on his return trip he 
will stop in Toronto, Ont., where the 1930 
convention of the hardwood association will be 
held next fall. 


Richard Cortis, of Chicago, head of the 
Richard Cortis Lumber Co., returned home 
early last week from a two months’ trip to 
the Southwest and the West Coast. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Cortis, and they spent 
considerable time in California visiting their 
children and grandchildren. On the way 
west they spent two weeks in San Antonio, 
Tex., and one week in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
part of the pleasant vacation was spent on 
Catalina Island where, Mr. Cortis said, “we 


_ helped to train the Chicago Cubs.” 


Ormie C. Lance, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumberman’s 
Association, was in Chicago on Thursday of 
last week and visited with several friends 
in the lumber trade while on business in the 
interests of his associa‘ion. He called at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and re- 
ported that remodeling business, especially, 
is on the increase in the territory served by 
his organization. During the first three 
months of 1930 the house plan service 
of the association prepared 128 sketches for 
lumbermen. 


To Revive Chicago Hoo-Hoo 


Plans are going forward with speed for 
the big concatenation which is to be held by 
Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club at the Congress Ho- 
tel on the night of April 25. It will be held 
in the Florentine Room, and will be atended 
by most of the men attending the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Elmer F. Xanten, Chicago representative 
of the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., who is 
Vicegerent Snark for Northern Illinois, will 
be in charge of the proceedings, and promises 
one of the largest list of kittens ever to be 
assembled for any concatenation anywhere. 
Many of these new members are young lum- 
bermen—quite new to the industry—and 
some interesting times are expected in the 
realm of the cats in Chicagoland in the fu- 
ture. 


Greets Some Old-Time Friends 


Everett A. Thornton, of Chicago, president 
of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., re.urned 
home last week from a two-months automo- 
bile trip to the South, most of which was 
spent in Florida. In St. Petersburg he en- 


joyed two afternoons of golf with Benjamin - 


F. Masters, president of the Rathborne, Hair 
& Ridgway Co., Chicago box manufacturer, 
and was entertained at the beautiful winter 
home of Hamilton E. Salsich, of Hartland, 
Wis. Mr. Salsich, who was head of the firm 
of Salsich & Wilson, at Star Lake, Wis., un- 
til that company finished its cut, in 1906, and 
who later established what is now the Mc- 
Kenna Lumber Co., at McKenna, Wash., 
subsequently disposed of his interest in the 
latter company, also. The aged lumberman 
was rendered totally blind when struck by an 
aute nubile last summer, and is spending 
mcs. of his time under Dixie’s balmy skies. 

Mr. Thornton, who was accompanied by 
his wife, after a day’s stay in Tampa and a 
two-days visit at the Sarasota estates of 
William Adams, president of the William 
Adams Co., well known Chicago building 
contractor, struck out across country past 
the Bok “singing tower” (they heard the fa- 
mous chimes) to Winter Park, near Orlando, 
where he had a most pleasant surprise while 
a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Irving Bacheller. 
Another guest at the tea at the author’s home 
was Mrs. Preston, formerly Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. In the summer of 1887 President 
Cleveland and his bride arrived at Alexan- 
dria Bay in their private yacht,-and they were 
serenaded by twenty-one students of St. 
Lawrence University who were waiting table 
at the Crossman House. Mr. Thornton was 
one of those songsters. It was a pleasant 
memory for both him and the former First 
Lady. 

The lumberman continued his journey 
north to Cross City, where he visited the 
Putnam Lumber Co.'s two mills—one for 
cypress and the other for pine—and had a 
pleasant chat with that company’s president, 
M. L. Fleishel, with whom Mr. Thornton 
formerly was associated in the Golf Lumber 
Co. at Fullerton, La. Mr. Thornton declares 
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that the food served at the Putnam Lodge is 
“the best food of any hotel in Florida.” At 
Valparaiso his Florida stay ended with ten 
days of golf with C. M. Smalley and John 
Harding (the latter Chicago’s “corned beef 
king”), and then he returned to wholesale 
lumber in Chicago. 


Lumberman Triumphs in Election 


Beaumont, TEX., April 7.—Emmett A. 
Fletcher, for many years manager of the old 
Texas Tram & Lumber Co., was almost unani- 
mously elected mayor of Beaumont at the gen- 
eral city election held last week. Opposition 
had trotted out a dark horse but he mustered 
only forty-eight votes against 2,469 for Fletcher. 


See eee enaaae2e 


To Cover Ohio Territory 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, April 5.—Thomas Reese, 
whose likeness appears herewith, has lately 
established headquarters in this city as factory 
representative of Pyroof fire retardant painted 
shingles (red cedar) for which the W. I. Car- 
penter Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., handles 
sales exclusively. 

Mr. Reese will cover 
Ohio and some sur- 
rounding States. He has 
recently spent some 





THOMAS REESE 
Cleveland, Ohio; 
Factory Representative 








weeks at the factory 
studying the manufac- 
turing processes, besides 
calling on retail dealers 
in an adjacent selling 
field where he observed 
the working of the dis- 
tribution and sales pro- 
motion plans under 
which Pyroof shingles 
are marketed. He has found most of the Ohio 
dealers called upon interested in the agency 
proposition, and the dealer’s sales promotion 
plan, and some very satisfactory sales connec- 
tions have already been formed. 

Mr. Reese has found architects and builders, 
as well as the retail dealers called upon, are 
attracted by the bright and durable colors of 
Pyroof shingles, as well as their fire-retardant 
quality, neat packaging in cartons, and the sales 
ner which helps the dealer re-sell at a good 
pront. 








Lumberman President of Suburb 


Mitwaukee, Wis., April 7—W. J. Hubbard, 
for years the Wisconsin sales representative 
of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, at the April election last week was for 
the sixth successive time elected president of 
the village of Shorewood, a “Gold Coast” resi- 
dential suburb of Milwaukee. He has served 
in that capacity for the last ten years. 

Shorewood’s 14,000 inhabitants live in 3,500 
of the most modern homes in the country, with 
a total valuation of $42,000,000. The suburb 
is completely restricted and zoned, and prac- 


tically all the homes are occupied by individual 
families. 


Chooses New President 


_ Osukosu, Wis., April 7—At a recent meet- 
ing of directors of the Fuller Goodman Co., 
operating thirty-one line yards in eastern Wis- 
consin, with headquarters here, C. A. Goodman, 
of Marinette, was chosen president to succeed 
the late F, A. Fuller, founder of the company. 

eslie H. Ross has been appointed manager in 
charge of the executive offices here. Other 
officials of the company are H. W. Jeffers, vice 
President; J. Earle Morgan, of the Morgan 


Co., and R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lum- 
ber Co. Despite the fact that many concerns 
in the industry were adversely affected, in the 
amount of business done, by the depression of 
last fall, the Fuller Goodman Co. reports that 
its annual sales in 1929 were the largest in the 
company’s history, exceeding $2,000,000. 


(SREB AGSZEES 


Protest Proposed Tariffs 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 7—More than a 
thousand retail lumber merchants of New York 
and the New England States are opposed to 
the proposed tariff on softwood lumber and 
shingles, according to Paul S. Collier, secretary- 
manager of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. The association has gone 
on record against the tariff’s 25 percent on 
shingles, in the House bill and $1.50 per 1,000 
on dressed lumber in the Senate measure, Mr. 
Collier stated, “because we believe it will handi- 
cap the lumber business. If a duty of $1.50 
per 1,000 is adopted,” he pointed out, “the cost. 
to the consuming public based on a normal 
consumption of 30,000,000 feet will be $45,000,- 
000. This burden will be borne by furniture 
manufacturers, industrial users of lumber and 
by residential construction.” 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, published weekly at Chicago, 
Ill, for April 1, 1930. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
County or CooxK, 8. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared ELMER 
C. Hous, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the secretary of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation) etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corpo- 
ration), 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

ae ELMER C. Hop, 6704 Stewart Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 6104 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Business Manager, ELMer C. Houn, 6704 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 

Carl W. Defebaugh, 1120 E. 50th St., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Annie C. Defebaugh, 1130 E. 60th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given ; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation, has — interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
GROTE WH swcscucvcs (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

EvLMserR C. HOLs, 


Secretary. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of March, 1930. Henry S. LOVELY, 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 15, 1932.) 






























































HANDLE 
the LINE 
That Sells! 


BABCOCK 


Spruce Ladders 





Strong and Light— 
They Sell on Sight. 





Fruit Single Extension Taper Single 


The W.W. Babcock Co. 
BATH, N. Y. 
ae 
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Your Lumber Is 


Ory h ~ . H 






Guarded All the Way 


From the time the tree is cut in the forest until the finished lumber 
is delivered to your yard, Natalbany protection is on duty, guard- 
ing your lumber all the way. 


The very selection of trees is part of Natalbany protection. All 
Natalbany lumber comes from the region of best growth, the 
shortleaf and longleaf territory so designated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Included in our holdings are dense 
areas of virgin longleaf pine and extensive tracts of soft shortleaf 
hill pine. 


Our five modern, high-type mills form another link in the Natal- 
bany chain of protection. Manned by skilled operators, with years 
of experience, they are noted for the high quality of their output. 
Each piece is accurately machined and scientifically graded. 


It is guarded during shipment with the same care and attention 
exercised in the forest and mill. Every car is inspected before it 
is loaded. It must be waterproof, clean, devoid of protruding 
nails. The floor of the car is sprinkled with sawdust and the sides 
of cars containing upper grades are lined with heavy paper . 


to protect it from scarring and to maintain a uniform moisture 
content. 


These are the three major items of Natalbany protection .. . 
the conscientious care and service that stands guard over your 
lumber from the forest to the yard . . . bringing you quality 
lumber that will enable you to increase your profits and sales. 


NATALBANY, 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD 


) OFFICE 
HAMMOND, LOUISIANA 
MEMBER 














SOUTHERN PINE 


ASSOCIATION 


‘ FROM FOREST 
TO YARD 





Quick Service 


Natalbany service does not 
stop until the lumber is de- 
livered to you. Our location 
on the main line of the fast- 
est railroad out of the lumber 
producing territory enables 
us to insure you prompt de- 
livery. Your lumber will come 
to you just as you want it 
and when you want it... 
overnight shipment in cases 
of emergency. 


———es 








1930 
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Following are f. 0. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended April 5: 
Flooring Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, S18, 10-20’ No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Jambs 
1x3” E.G.— Baty, Rough: No. 1— S1S1E Dimension, S181E i 
B&btr, 10-20’...$63.50 | 1x8” ........ 37.63 1x4” 4.06... 32.57 Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 21.11 a 3 1% & 2x4 72.18 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 44.75 Bader Surfaced: 1x6” ......-. 36.19 leaf leaf eee 20.29 comet ee 
No. 2, 6-20’....- 35.58 BE 6 s:iencxs 45.20 No. 2— 2x 4”, 10’..24.59 .... ee 21.53 Shiplap 
1x3” F.G.— I oa i ~ Meet a4 12’, .23.35 25.00 18&20’...... s.16 | S20 ere 
B&bdtr, 10-20’... 39.00 Be sain 42.70 N a thon eee . 16’. .25.94 29.00 2x 6”. 10’... s606 | ow, © ees y 
No. 1 | ee 33.65 1x5 & 10”.... 50.41 oO. —_— 18&20’. .27.20 26.50 = ’ * alias . No "2 6 t0- 20’ Xe 
2. 6-20’ 18.22 1x12” 63.20 we. «#aeee eu 12.34 7 re Dee bt | SR, et cw 9.27 
by pli ‘ane ae ree 13.14 | 2x 6”, 10’..21.33 .... 16’...... 7:39 | Ixton 72222222 19.65 
1x4” E.G.— 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 61.07 " 12°. .21.00 25.00 18&20’ 18.41 | N 3 ll 6- 20’ 
B&btr, 10-20’... 66.67 | 5/4x5, 10&12”. 73.67 | Boards, S18 or S28 aa | eae at on (a D5 04 
beptr, 10-20’... 40.39 ERS"... 62.39 | NO_1, (all 10-207: 18&20’. 23.32 .... " 128". ..... 19.00 itor 222007 16.28 
, J ee er i _ i 3 VOX O jee © @ . 1 ra ee | ee 4 , 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 83.52 | 6/4 & 8/4x5, = i ao -tg | 2x 8", 10’. .20.97 23.89 + 20.84 | Longleaf Timbers 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 23.36 10&12” .... 71.70 io, SHORSSE : 12’. £21.22 23.25 18&20’...... 19.56 | No. 1 Sq. B&S 
Ceiling C Surfaced: gym pee — 16’. .22.69 25.70 | 2x10”, 12’...... 25.72 S4S, 20’ and 
uxt”, 10-20" Ser tes cnsas et i ete 18&20’. .22.45 25.79 + ee 25.32 es Hs 
é -20’— -— ne i A idee Bie pai ° 20’ ” F 
B&btr .......4. SNAG L SER saeseees 42.50 oe ee 19.13 | 2x10”, 10’..27.00 29.00 1SRS0"....-. 20.18 T cceerenes 29.57 
Te 41.72 . - A oni", 10’..<... 21.50 OP ca ceusks 34.91 
>} ee 29.00 “ eS 25.49 12’..22.50 28.50 A ” 
1x5 & 10”.... 42.50 ; ae 22.29 Be shsdepedi 48.67 
No. 2...-++-06- 19.88 | | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 16’. .23.06 30.00 16’ 25.78 
Drop Siding Casing and Base —_— 16.94 18&20’..22.61 .... 18@20’. 27.47 Plaster Lath 
1x6”, 10-20’— B&btr: 1x10” ....... 16.77 | 2x12”, 10’. .31.50 me. 82 Ware No. 1, %”, 4’.... 8.12 
er 39.83 te 48.74 i arin ices 17.31 12’. .31.50 . ime: Car Material 
gh SE 34.86 O  uedeewtaeen 54.07 No. 4, all widths 16’. .33.50 Ts kan ware 16.18 (All 1x4 & 6”): 
RE icky via wtacetn 23.59 Be. BF 35:0 56.28 and lengths... 10.00 18&20’. .30.17 Ee. web ope ss 13.83 | No._2 random.. 23.37 
San Francisco, Calif., April 5.—The follow- [Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended April 1: 

California White Pine 
All widths— 


No. 1&2 elr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 


OPE. vceeen $65.30 $62.45 $47.55 $34.05 
<a 65.20 62.05 45.80 46.00 
_ . Sera 64.30 51.40 39.75 45.25 
gE eee 75.25 62.40 45.85 61.70 
California Sugar Pine 
Oe so sekaa 93.75 81.55 64.45 45.05 
: eee 86.05 73.75 57.00 57.15 
| eee 84.80 64.25 47.50 59.00 
Se stews 97.05 78.50 66.50 74.65 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common. .$27.30 - eraraeae No.2 No.3 
: ™ or .$24.20 $19.15 
No. 3. 5/4xa.w.. 32.55 ae 25.40 19.75 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.25 10” ...- S655 19.90 
Panel, C&better i veee Bee 19.85 
_ = ox— 
1/2"xa.w. .... 57.95 a $21.50 
 , eae 17.50 


Sugar Pine Shop Siding, 1/2x6”— 


B&better .... 33.00 


Inch common. .$36.20 Cc 32.65 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 40.00 ned “(isp eins ; 

No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 26.55 Re ee 3.45 

MN GE. itis die fe tam 2.15 

White Fir _ Se ene 45 

No. 2&better, ™_, ,2 dim. 1%x 0.80 

lyfe"xa.w. ....$15.50 er vdeetecars Ge 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERTCAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portlan : i ; 
tations: ortland, Ore., April 8—Log market quo 


Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; jee. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@ ° 


Fir, red: Ungraded, 14, Af 16.00. 
Cedar: $11.50@16.00. . o: 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@10. 
P ree No. 1, $26@ 32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, Wash., April 5.—Lo uotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 8, $13. 
8 
lumber lows ae shingle logs ae $14@17; 
Hemlock: ‘No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 
Spruce: No. 1, $26: ‘No. 2, $19; No. 3, $18. 


‘ Vancouver, B. C., April 5.—Latest log mar- 

he he ee as follows: 
0 : 4 a 

me Go $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Mar 

. Cedar, shingle booms, oe, $20 and $11; lum- 

er booms, $28 and $21. A few sales are at 

$3 to $4 under these list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. Fresh logs are firm. 








Spokane, Wash., April 10.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, April 10. Reports of prices shown 
on S$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S28 basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
_o lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 


Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $52.50 $49.40 $58.74 $77.31 
D selects RL..... 36.57 35.43 43.62 61.40 
No. 1 common AL 39.30 38.35 42.75 46.37 
No. 2 common AL 26.00 23.81 24.12 29.73 
No. 3 common AL 18.41 19.30 19.25 20.10 
SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1, $32.09; No. 2, $22,01; No. 3, $15.96 
SELEcTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


C select RL...$59.86 D select RL. ..$44.47 
ee, Sos wich ewe woneeeees 33.58 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... 13.80 

Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, - aaa a ce 


C selects RL....$72.14 bt o. eee. 4 $108.00 

D selects RL. 47.35 

No. 1 common AL 47.00 46: 23 9. 9 75. 00 

No. 2 common AL 35.53 35.20 35.32 43.66 

No. 3 common AL 23.21 24.21 24.72 30.83 
SELectTs, S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


oe SS Ser rere Cr rere $94.00 

No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL............ 18.39 
Larch and Fir 

Wo. 1 Gimsemnaion,. Bae. 267 vo cccvccceveds $17.36 

Vert. gr. flooring C&Btr. 4” RL......... 39.50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 3.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
ME cc ceswse $63.00 4/4 ...$31.50@32.50 
1x4—10” -- 49.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 - 36.00@40.00 

a .siscecs S00 8/4 


: 2 36.00@ 42.00 
3.60 


x 
1%x6”, Flat gr. 25.00 Lath ... . 
Green box 14.00@16.00 


Vert. gr. 28.00 





Portland, Ore., April 8&—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales "of fir, April 4, 5 and 7, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills ‘to the 
Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Plooring 


B&btr c D 
err eee $41.25 $40.25 $27.00 pone 
I eso chipte alubihdeaha awed 38.25 bees er 
BPO eoxchuteake canis 43.75 

Flat Grain Flooring 
UE wike 4 ade da s cease 22.75 19.25 
BE Oa die bo bic oon ats ee 32.00 26.75 

Mixed Grain si neninines 
 kiteaieaebes Ae $15.75 

‘Ceiling 
NE eit aha ea) ate at 22.75 16.75 
ME Sona eee ee peste 23.25 16.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
ne ee er ee iene 30.00 26.75 a 
i ae Sea ee ‘acacwas 28.50 a even 
ee ee brews 16.75 
Pinish, Kiln Dried poy Surfaced 

1x6” ixt" | 6inte’ 

eer re $41.00 $43.50 $56.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” iy” 1x12” 

OS Se eee e- $16.00 $17.50 $18.50 $18.25 

i i 10.50 11.00 11.50 13.00 

Se AP oe copie’ satiate 7.00 7.50 7.50 hen 


Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick— 
| aes A 16’ 18’ yf er 26-32’ 
4”.$15.50 $16.50 $18.25 $18.75 $18.5 
6”. 15.50 15.75 17.50 17.50 17. 50 $20. 50 $23. 00 
8”. 15.50 15.75 17.50 17.75 17.50 21.00 23.50 
10”. 16.75 17.00 18.00 18.25 18.00 20.50 21.25 
12”. 17.25 17.00 18.50 18.50 18.00 20.50 22.50 


2x4”, 8’, $16.50; 10’ $16.00; 2x6”, 10’, $14.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2. See 50 $10.50 np 25 _ ” — 00 
No. 3..:. 6.58 5.50 
No. 1 Common ‘Giahes 
3x8 to 4x13" to 80°, surfaced .....000: $19.50 
Sub to 12x12" to 407, TOUR .ccccvcccces 17.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 18.75 
Fir Lath 
We. S Dee. Ge avacetscaceadsecees - -$3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

GE cnet iodine b4Ens 02h baokevesnewwede $34.75 
WU 6 cbbuet tae 64 cs Oe wate) Ca aieawebe 37.75 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, April 7.—Following are quota- 


tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8 6”— 
7x9” 


ST fabonckskandes bat iol 1.10 1.50 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. April 7.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
Common Rough Sense and Fencing— 

0 & 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 


We. 1, 1s €”  seces 949.00 $49.00 $53.00 
1x 5 or 6”.... 51.00 51.00 53.00 
x ee - 55.00 65.00 53.00 
1X10” ..cccee - 61.00 58.00 57.00 
1X12” ..ccccce 83.00 81.00 81.00 
No. 2, 1x 4” ee 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 
KB” wcccccce 41.00 40.00 39.00 
1x10” ° - 43.00 41.00 39.00 
1X12” ..ccoce - 53.00 49.00 48.00 
Mo. 8, 1% 4° ..cccces 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” - 30.50 30.50 32.00 
KX 8” .wccceee 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1x10” .. 34.00 33.00 33.00 
1X12” ..cccces 0 5. 35.00 


.0 35.00 

For all white pine (Pinus S8trobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1. 50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 

No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20/ 
2x 4” ....$35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” ,... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 85.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 365.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 389.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 


Canadian 

B&bt D B Cé&btr. 

OF ccccee $41. 00 $36 00 $25.00 $15.00 $32.00 
i scxebsce 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period March 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
a i $44.65 
UNE ik ox ial hits aca Ah Valo ian tk acthat ee ie Whe es a 28.65 
Se 23.85 
ed dah tae mana ke ew ee eo ened ae 19.20 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
a a weevstaeet $43.60 ee 
ih ch eteaeen 45.00 ee ee 
ln. =e ere 45.35 $34.10 $26.80 $20.75 
DM tduccedake 47.45 wae’ aah ee 
cr erie 48.55 35.60 24.75 21.85 
i <esscdesete 52.00 39.65 26.90 22.10 
Se” svsecnsewens 67.10 45.15 29.10 21.60 
Edge, B&better— 
i _ awk bbah ceeded eae e aed as ae wee $50.85 
DE! wadeas cue bt heks bo 4.0beue bed bene 64.50 
. ieneneeteuer at ene heb eeaseawee 67.10 
BE? arbaedevdywsoGanede eee bhiee eueaee 53.00 
Bark Strips— 
DE cic ta cabana wwedeacslckudeciaaeet 31.25 
ESE ea eee cages eee eae 13.30 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Y 2 os tae ie $41.25 $40.35 
No.°1 common, }#”...... 36.75 35.55 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 27.65 26.85 
256” 3%” 
PN, UN 40.50 40.50 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $32.75 
meee DONE Girind, Groaned. ...ccccecccese 18.20 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
ee ae ee ae ee fe $27.20 $16.85 
Og EE ee ae 27.00 17.55 
PE “Stecawe ey seh weeked Ke 28.05 17.85 
ee Or 30.05 18.60 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Weaséa, s1is— 


€ 10,12&14’ 16 





TOF cwcccecccnceecet $25.50 $26. 50 =. $27.50 
Be DO occcceccccccedes 29.00 30.00 31.50 
BO” “weveveseusteseds 30.00 31.00 32.50 
BE 0.0,0.0.0,0.00.0:0.0-0.00-0.8 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BRAS cccsscccdessvess 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 
Mo. 1 een a a | ea a ” se 
ox 4” $30. 00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
3x 6” ... 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
mae” cco Bee 30.00 30.00 80.00 31.00 
3x10” ... 39.00 82.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” ... 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No, 1. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 5.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f.o.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


Clear cogs “BR” 
4-inch . eee tg 00 sei. 00 $20.00 
B-IDCN ..cccccccccecs 31.00 26.00 23.00 
GINGER .vcccsccccceso 35.00 32.00 23.00 


" ‘Clear Bungalow Siding 
-inch %-inch 


Otel csisevecectcosccescscaveee $39.00 

DEM tvindhesves xenadarees 56.00 43.00 

DE ctehvedwseeiwaned ae . 65.00 vee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 4S Rough 

CO i ee ore FL $ 71.00 

SG” satedboharees eoeeet 80.00 76.00 

ie 00 Be shetheneeeesenes 90.00 86.00 

EGee OH Oe wnccnndscccetave 105.60 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 

1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’.........20++++2$45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under......... - 50% 

Made from other sizeS...........+.- -40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, aearenes * dis- 
GORE i ccccccceessecscices hrceveteouees 


Clear Lattice, S45, Pa to 16’ 


i ee 
1%” woeee ecccccccccccccces cee eeeee 

igs CES veerececcvcescersereoeeocoese eo. 40 
BT ccccccveccceseccvevtcesseccesess - 60 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended April 5: 


Plooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $63.25 $66.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 41.25 40.50 
Se Seen ier 32.25 
BAe a av kins ; 24.50 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $36.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6” .........e0% 39.25 

Pinish and Moldings 
Py et gS rere ee $55.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10”, B&better......:...... 65.00 
CS GE DOUG SU ono 6.6 6 0 0 ccccceses 63.75 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 50% 
1%” and over..... 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 20’...... 26.00 


er es a lag 6 og aWe'ele ae ae 6 20.00 
Pk, By BO Sa Welkan detdcddcewcssawn 16.50 
Dimension 
ee 8 ee ee ee $22.75 

ee Maa cine to cee ovens 23.75 
Sern 2. wees asneee® 31.50 
Bee By ee ee. BE xc oc scrnecdsvacs 20.50 
ar I a caine es wensaaeen 21.50 

Lath 
pe ey Pe ee rr eer $ 3.65 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
ne te 6-16’.$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 

° 

btr.,* 6-167.. 51.00 65.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 § 
No. 2, 8-16’... 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-207.. 32.50 34.25 35.25 35.50 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.50 32.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 

tD&bdtr., 1x4&8- inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
off list. 

5” &6/4— 4”"&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
a a ee 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 

For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
ng add $7.25; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 
4 


: § Furnished when available, 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.20; 
No. 2, $5.45, 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 5.—EHastern prices, 
per thousand (shingles packed by the square 
are approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 

Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Extra stars, 6/2.....ccccccccceceeSl I5@ 2,20 
tt Sn. vcvsecevewe epesoeeee a 2.40 
DE HD 2225 0senndsenesvsnber ip 3.55 
Eurekas, slash grain 


Perfections ....... eee - r o0@ 4.50 
DE. thirictvietiadeds «6 kcnacan 8.50@ 10.25 
SS I, OT wn ndci.cens came -» 2.50@2.70 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stare, 6/2....... $1.75@2.00 $2.25@2.75 
BUREN, GIGOES.. co ccececs 1.95@ 2.05 2.40 @3.25 
De CER otvsnveee 2.80@3.05 3.50 @ 4.00 
Eurekas, slash grain... 3.30 

POPEOCCIOMD cccccccece 4. 394. 15 4.85@5.00 
DE. “oa hawes eee 

Dimensions, 5/2, “5” ek | $53. 10 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
cS OO Se ee eee $1.95 @2.75 
Extra clears, 


75% premium clears..........e0+ 2.70 @3.00 

50% premium clears............ - 2.50@2.80 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)........cce0e 3.05 @ 4.00 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.75 
Oe HE ar 4.15 @5.00 
| EE eer es ES 8.50@9.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Straight Mixed with 
cars cedar lumber 


Common stars, 6/2. - 8h . ¢. 00@1.35 

Common stars, 5/2..... 1.30@1.35 

Common clears ....... i 30@2. 00 1 tS 00 
De me BONEN. wavseeees 5.40@6.00 6. 25 

No. 2 perfections...... 2.50@2.90  2.50@2.60 

Mixed with 

fir lumber 


So | a ee ee 1.50 
es ME -cccSotbecespiceeeee 2.00@ 2.15 
3.00 





tar eNGhn sed eGne eee eee bee Kat oeee$ 3.40 
XXXXX ioe ek Mai: Ge. Gletahca Cid Wiese e@ la esa ors 4.00 
ot deci tsi adie eh d oie ae gar 4.80 
DS ctcgetweShsvesn sad oeandvaez 5.00 
ES Wedkinea cael anbens es pee eo anh 11.00 
APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati bDuse, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 
| ae - -0140@ 148 ere ter é iie@ is 
Selects ...ccc 120 
No. 1 com.... ‘@. FY 15 ‘90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com 45 50 54 59 55 60 


Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54 59 57 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 

FAS torn << SURO ice. lane 

No. 1 com.. 65 . = 

No. 2 com.... 45 50 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED Oax— 


BAS .ccccccced ete $198 120 $120@135 
Selecta ...... Hy 80 85 100@105 


eee eee eee 


No. 1 com.... 60 68 HH 73 85 92 
(No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 6565@ 58 
No. 8 com.... 26 28 27 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49 51 59 62 62@ 67 


Basswoop— 
a -erninn eo $ 75 77 $ 78 80 $ 88 
No. 1 com.... 52@ 55 62 67 70 
No.2 com.... 82 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
Ss --$ 80 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 45 51 54 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common , 
& Better 
sound wormy 385@ 38 388@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
De. kesneeees $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel..... 60 65 65 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35 37 40 42 42 44 
BEECH— 
a 7a --$ 60 p+ $ 65 70 $ 70 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 45 48 45 50 
No. 2 com.... 26 33 30 30@ 33 
PoPLaR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
FAS iiuekex 105 120 130 
Saps & sel... 80 95 110 
Me Races eek . 60 65 70 
ae © Bicone 41 $60 47 49 61 
Ne. 3 Bi..cce 35 36 38 38 40 
Marpie— 


FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 61 66 66@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 46 47@ 61 








Al 


on 
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3 Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
Sort ELmM— AK— 
ar ASH— Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 4/4 .... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
FAS a . $4100 $ 22.00 4/4 .... 68.00 58.00 48.00 25.00 22.00 5/4 .... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
rs 4/4 ..-$ 65.00 § 57.00 $ 53. , : 60 0 28.00 24.00 6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
5/4 1... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 5/4 .... 70.00 00 48.0 y sd 11600 9600 geee teen aces 
20 6/4 ..- .90.00 75.00 60.00 41,00 22.00 6/4 .... 75.00 65.00 52.00 28.00 28.00 jr vs5. oO . . . 
40 8/4 ..... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 98/4 .... 80.00 70.00 57.00 36.00 23.00 FAB Gel. Nol No.2 No.3 
55 10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 .... . . . 
BrmcH— : 4/4 ....$ 80.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 16.00 
50 70.00 44.00 80.00 21.00 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 5.00 45.00 cove 5/4 .... 89.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 19.00 
25 4/4 . 90.00 ; ; : "00 Rock ELmM— 6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 67.00 36.00 19.00 
7 5/4 . 93.00 73.00 64.00 38.00 22.00 Rock 8/4 1... 102.00 $82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
a8 6/4... 96.00 °76.00 60.00 40.00 22-00 = 4/4... 80.00... 55.00 27.00 19.00 10/4"... 120.00 100.00 85.00 50.00 .... 
¥ $/4 .006 ee Bye H+ phy 28. 5/4 .... 85.00 .... 60.00 30.00 20.00 12/4 .... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 .... 
a "*** 33500 105.0 95.00 60.00 mitt 6/4 .... 90.00 «es 65.00 80.00 *20.00 Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
"6 4 * 160.00 145.00 130.00 is oh 8/4 .... 95.00 «e+» 75.00 38.00 *25.00 better in all hardwoods, standard lenghts, 
25 3/4 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 seee serbscee SEO ve 85.00 62.00 eons are: 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, 
00 5/8 .... 76.00 61.00 84.00 24.00 ..... 12/4.... 115.00 . 95.00 657.00 *30.00 $30; 12-inch and wider, $35. 
*Straight cars of 6/4 select and better. *Bridge plank. Harp MapLe RouGH F.Loorine Stock— 
00 For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8Inch & Widr —Breswoon— a oe 
FP aliens dciaaliainn sa Bis 4/4 2... 70.00 60.00 48.00 27.00 22,00 4/4 .....0... xraleen se +ee$48.00 $38.00 $28.00 
c Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 54.00 30.00 23.00 5/4 ..sseseeeceeceeeeeees 50.00 40.00 30.00 
15 lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 6/4... 75.00 65.00 54.00 34.00 28.00 8/4 -+++eeeeeeee teeeeees . 40.00 30.00 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 24.00 BEECH— No. 2and 
.00 clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 .... gig sacs 
80 inch, two face oe $90. one and two face 12/4 |... 100.00 90.00 75.00 655,00 .... 5/ axaete whersatieeeneeed da 6e0eeeie se EEE 
ae pseptend tag —_ Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 5, $70.00 $0000 $5000 Sxc0e sever 
a 4/4 .... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 No 1, $62; 6/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; “Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
; 5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.09 No. 1, $68. 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages | 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ | 
ss 8/4 .... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
er 
: 
-00 SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
4 Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended April 1, Chicago basis: 
ber 4/4 - 6/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GUM— : er Taf Oax— 
15 Qtd. F ee, ne: MS inc vice wecne ce gnae bauciibe acibiceeere ee 
No. 1&sel 51.00@ 55.75 .........00- 60.25@ 64.25 59.00@ 69.00 poprar— 
| Ck Miche. seanamaenbant sekeketiswas 38.25 38.00 EG ek | gee ek ed ee) ee 
40 Pin. FAS... 99.50 99.75 99.75 Ea se SAO we ne Me ie Nein Scot omniakae- Sa eet eee 
00 No. 1&sel 49.75@ 56.00 ............ 58.00@ 61.75 ........000- No. loom. 46.25@ 54.50 64.75@ 55.75 ..........05  secceccceee, 
.00 Paty ian ey ie Se te” weeedvankcks 
5.00 | iy 0 re Sl rT eee 66.50@ 69.50 IO Se FOOD SE FTE sew tsetecees eoewsenenons 
= No hee ee ees ts dine wuss SOOO HO Atm 
weirs Pin. FAS... 51. Y : ae wuswaaderees es 2.) eee 83.50@ 92.00 95.75@104. 
No. 1&sel 39.75@ 49.00 44.00@ 57.00 44.00 == = ca seeeeeeees No. 1é&sel.. 43.00@ 56.00 ............ 53.500 67.50 65.15 77.60 
Ss No. 2.... 25.50@ 28.00 29.75@ 30.00 27.00@ 30.75 ............ a ee 30.25@ 41.50 32.50@ 43.50 ......c.ce00. 45.50 
‘ ng PRE EEE. vacchcdeceed —sisduwbudebe * cbvwksdwescs Gini ‘ian 
= LACK UM— 
~ Qtd. FAS... 49.00@ 53.00 ............ 53.00 54.00 No, 3....- APOTCCe Se PCErODEDeE® 47.26 = be wdsccevecs 
No. lé&sel 39.00 42.75@ 43.00 43.00 44.00 — 
TUPELO— FA SOSEHRS SCOBHVOCOCE SD 29:0 RO 6% BOOS 6 94.75 eee 4eube be 
. Pin. FAS... 46.00@ 48.75 47.50@ 53.00 49.50 = caceseeeeees TO Denne crvcesscctes . weenesvvccs wae.” °) "a aaa 
No. 1&sel 35.50@ 43.00 37.50@ 43.00 39.50 = = Li veeeeeeces Sorr ELm— 
165 me. Beess 30.75 28.00@ 29.50 a RR aad Sot pe etian, See eve No. 1&sel ee 0 Letee eee 53.25 
et a ee sani Ws Masitabc: Sev scieiiagel 27.75 +a SinikAtshiaal ing: | canna te ONE 
- .50@ I~ la eine pn ee... “pe Seebeeatowes 
60 i SEE IE “octet e ct nee | ee es Corromwoop— a dak Vets 
| 62 ie ears a a coup uieea No. 1é&sel aps oc Os sn t date test, vedudeisebebe 
Pln. FAS... 87.50@ 92.00 97.00@101.25 Le eo ers 2 Oe ek ae : ae Saree ; -00@ 33.2 SE SE. Niawnscsctent aes kebdoo 
a No. 1&sel 50.00@ 60.00 61.50@ 74.25 69.25@ 74.25 81.75@ 84.00 No. 3...... 3.00 WE £28. 0G Stodpaeaidees! hdekeienene 
pee TER, Diccn SEE CEE Sqetaesssider stnesb eedeee Kekéhatcaaue Basswoop— 
; No. 3, fig. 27.00@ 81.50 ..ccccccecce cocccccccccs seovccccccsce we &..... 28:00 aati orahomk><- sy ca eetas tare a tna etl a 
Rep Oak— SyYcaMORE— 
UN ial a sitse dita adie 
tr Pin. FAS... 68.00@ 76.50 84.25@ 87.50 97:75 106 00G106.95 FMR, FAM. woes ececrees sserneeveris + - SR hacia 
92 No. 1&sel 48.00@ 57.50 53.75@ 65.25 65.75 71.00 No 9 || Serer ree ee ey eee ee a 27:25 eocecceesseoe 
» 58 BO. Since SE GEE” wetabecscded * evevétescsen 4setebeeions Py Sroee ercradecoses seeesessveve wo Hees enes eee 
) 38 Magnolia— PECAN— 
) 67 No. 1é&sel.. 50.25 ee 8 1-4 ee a eis Ne a SSS rin cite 1 eonieeea ones beet 64.00 
Me Bessey ee Se rr eogeae is 30.25 Se Sn eRe iddthih: | ecaeeakies’s aevaabieeie 49.00 
) 93 
) 75 
) 47 OAK FLOORING BLACK WALNUT END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 
D113 Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7.—Prices on Amer- Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
= basis, on oak flooring: ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: maple, f. o. b. mill, lower Michigan: 
8x2%" 3x1%” %x2” %x1%” a) . y 
» 40 ist qtd. wht...$106.00 $101.00 $93.00 $65.00 FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235@240; 5/4, | 4/4 By A sts pare 
Ist qtd. red.... 76.00 73.00 70.00 63.00 | $245@250; 6/4, $255@260; 8/4, $265@270. Pet eeeeeeceeeeeceees . . 
» 42 — ata, wht... $0.00 73.08 58.00 ore ‘ BE Tikes PEOreu Seo eeeaS 120.00 95.00 
qtd. red... . . . n : ° : : ‘ 
Ist pin. wht... $200 66:00 6809 40.00 | cerita Ste S100; G/M, SIGE; C/4; ITO: B/E | gig ee eee 125.00 100.00 
0120 Ist pln. red.... 74.00 66.00 68.00 64.00 8/4 130.06 168.08 
2nd pln. wht... 71.00 61.00 46.00 44.00 She: At Goh; bes Brn ane; fe: Sanne mg gaen, | OYE cote es eter teen . ' 
15 2nd pin. red.... 66.00 61.90 47.00 49.00 ios beetle te —s — Sea 150.00 125.00 
44 Pa wht. ...... @& : ; : No. 2: 4/4, $40@42.50; 5/4, $40@45; 6/4, 
3rd red ....... 49.00 49.00 36.00 34.00 | g45@50; 8/4, $50@55. EE. Mladauthes stbitiasead 160.00 135.00 
- Fourth 1.7: "29:00 28:00 18.00 18,00 | *45@50; 8/4, $5005 
i ie Pit 
LE GOR, Wiha a decveccasvenecwes le a 
oo ganas bee T2""9350 ° 94°60 POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
2nd qtd. wht........s.sss- Lit. 76.50 = 78.50 MAPLE FLOORING 
si98 ey qe. —- occccesveses cece ha +4 a+ Louisville, Ky., April 7.—Poplar siding sales 
110 Ist pin, ped ILIIIIIE 67180 69:50 | Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring | are relatively light. Prices at Louisville are 
70 me GW Made Sieteress< ee 61.50 | mills of maple flooring, as reported to the | firm: *E 
4 me =. TOG. cece ee ceeeeeeeees ryt ree Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, No.1 No.2? 
Srd red... iii iit5! agis0 © 45.50 | averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill FAS Select com. com. 
> 100 POUPER .cicccesicsnesscsceens- See 18.50 basis during the week ended April 5: Gite ~ oe Pakage $47 $37 $27 $21 
New York delivered prices may be obtained 2 Sey ee 
82 by adding to the above: For ##-inch stock, $3; Ps First Second Third | 5-Inch ... eae, ORs ee 
51 for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. pant sh. $89.23 $74.25 $51.33 | 4-inch ........ esau 35 24 18 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today?t 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 


the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 


This book is filling a long 
felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 











Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 


Construction Engineer, 
National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2" thick 
8 per 
copy 


Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 














PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 7.—Wholesale 
prices secured from authoritative sources ex- 
clusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as 
follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 


Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Louisiana 
BOE \cseewewn $45.00 $48.00 $48.00 
i ~ as'y wigan 43.00 46.00 47.00 
Dr -cveceund 45.00 48.00 47.00 
RS Senews - 50.00 51.50 49.00 
SEO” > sccces 51.00 52.00 52.00 
SEE wevesss 62.00 63.00 63.00 
BEES” aeecces 58.00 60.00 60.00 
ES x aon ott 70.00 68.00 72.00 
EMBO” § odecéce 68.00 63.50 68.00 
 §-se0be0% 82.00 enone 83.00 
ye 7 78.00 


6.00 nee 
Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
a 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 
price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 
B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. $42.99 


Bé&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 31.00 
Bé&btr. flat .... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19,00 


Shortleaf Dimension, S48, %4-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 


Ne sit ccwen $26.50 2x10” ......... 2 
EE ndbueiinb ws 1 BB eeneren: 30-00 
MEE, waccetences 27.00 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

a No. 2 No. 3 
lx 4 éwen buee cme $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 
i te ae re 75.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
a a 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
wicks eeme 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
BT ede wrap ovasae 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
13” and up ..... 99.50 89.50 54.25 44.95 

Lath, 4-foot Wo. 1 

er er $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
DEL + 06-0 caseees 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 8—The northern 
pine trade shows some increase in activity. 
Prices are not showing any special change. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 8.—The demand for 
eastern spruce frames remains quiet. The 
few frame mills now sawing are not taking 
more than enough orders to keep running and 
to maintain base around $41@42. Random 
lengths are still selling slowly, but retailers 
are showing a little more interest. Scantling 
is offered at $30@31, and $32 is occasionally 
obtained. Boards are dull. Lath are very slow 


and weak. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 9.—Hardwood trade in this 
territory is still spotty, although some dis- 
tributers say the retail volume is improving. 
Industrial orders, too, are uncertain as to 
source, but a fair number are reported every 
day, at prices that remain firm. Oak flooring 
has firmed up, and %x2, 2nd plain white, 
advanced $2. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 8.—Hardwood de- 
mand has been improving. Consumers are be- 
ginning to show more interest in purchases 
than for a good many weeks. The buying is 
not restricted to any particular woods, though 
oak and maple are selling about the best. It 
is the policy of buyers to wait as long as 
possible and then ask quick shipment. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 7.—Some small 
lots of sap gum were bought last week by 
wholesalers who already had orders from fur- 
niture factories to fill, but there was not much 
other business. Some bargains in oak and 
gum were picked up. Prices generally are 
about steady. Gum squares are dull, and for 
oak squares a few scattering orders are being 
received. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 7.—Fair sales are 
reported of sap gum, which is quoted as fol- 
lows: Inch FAS 4/4, $45, and No. 1 common 
4/4, $30. Some red gum is selling to the ex- 
port trade, but practically none in the domes- 
tic market. There is a good sale for ash at 
$85@90 for 8/4 FAS, and $55@60 for No, 1 
common. Both rough oak and oak flooring 
are moving slowly. Magnolia is very quiet. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, April 9.—The Douglas fir market 
in this territory continues weak, with retail 
demand slow and industrial trade spotty. 
Local lumbermen are uneasy about the speed 
of production on the Coast. Industrial plants 
are buying a fair quantity of spruce, at prices 
that show no indication of strengthening. 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 7.—Even Douglas 
fir is affected by the comparative quiet that 
prevails. Fir, with some of the West coast 
stocks, has the advantage in the long lengths 
and the clear grain, and more or less stress 
is also being laid upon the fact that West 


Coast framing and some other products come 
dressed. Many of the builders use these 
dressed stocks in preference to others. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 8.—The Douglas 
fir market is showing some signs of improve- 
ment, with better weather prevailing in this 
territory. Most of the orders are coming 
from country yards, and generally are for 
mixed lots. Prices all over the list continue 
weak, 


NEW YORK, April 7.—Douglas fir sales 
last week were heavier, and the market 
seems to have taken a definite turn for the 
better. Shipments are much less voluminous 
than at this time last year. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 7.—Cypress has 
been dull, with competition strong and prices 
weaker. Mixed car lots of siding and gutter- 
ing were placed at low prices. A few scatter- 
ing sales of tank cypress were made. Low 
grades were dull. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, April 9.—Retail purchases of 
California white pine continue on about the 
same level, with a fair demand for paneling 
materials. Pondosa sales are spotty, held up 
by sluggishness in the building trades. In- 
dustrial plants are inclined to “shop around” 
more than usual on the lumber they buy, but 
a steady, though small, volume is used in this 
way. There is no change in prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 8.—The principal 
items in western pines, especially California 
sugar and Idaho, are getting somewhat scarcer 
and prices are firm. Some items of California 
white pine are also stronger. Retail sales 
have been on a little larger scale during the 
last two or three weeks, and many yards have 
found it necessary to add to their stocks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 8.—Demand for 
western pines continues light, but there has 
been a little more inquiry in the last week. 
both from retailers and industrial consumers. 
Prices on most items are still weak. 


NEW YORK, April 7.—Demand for Idaho 
and Pondosa pines is improving, but stocks 
of the principal items in the hands of local 
wholesalers are still badly broken. Prices 
are firm. Some wholesalers report that there 
are days in which business is good, but it 
seems difficult to strike a steady stride. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, April 9.—Retailers of the Lake 
States are finding an increased demand for 
northern hemlock, and this material is being 
absorbed in greater quantity. Prices remain 
at $5 off the Broughton list. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 8.—Eastern and 
northern clipped hemlock boards are $30@31. 
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and random, $28@29. Western hemlock is 
quiet and prices are rather weak, around 
$11@12 off page 12 Atlantic coast differentials. 





NEW YORK, April 7.—A very gradual im- 
provement in hemlock sales is reported today 
py wholesalers, with retail yards buying for 
immediate needs only. None of the retailers 
are well stocked. There is a fair demand for 
timbers. Wholesalers predict a_ better 
market from now on, with a continuance of 
present prices. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 9.—Opinion on the south- 
ern pine outlook is divided, but several re- 
liable distributers report that retail trade is 
on the increase, in volume, to a slight degree, 
with small building jobs being started. Busi- 
ness is still very slow, but it seems to be 
on the mend from the logical starting point— 
the retail dealer. Prices are unchanged. 


BOSTON, MASS., April 8.—New England 
buying of southern pine is light, and in prices 
there is a rather wide range. Actual business 
in 8-inch air dried roofers has been done at 
$26.50@27.50. The price range on Bé&better 
partition is $44@47.50. Flooring is dull at 
fairly steady quotations; B&better rift long- 
leaf continues scarce and firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 8.—A somewhat 
better demand for southern pine was noted 
last week. Straight car demand still is slow, 
buyers mostly wanting wide assortments, 
There is a fair call for industrial items, ex- 
cept timbers, which are not moving very 
rapidly. Prices still are quite weak on most 
of the common items. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 7.—Demand for 
southern pine has been more encouraging. 
Several good lots of general yard and indus- 
trial stocks have been sold. but prices are 
very weak. There are some sales of mixed 
cars, especially of low grade building stocks. 
Very little finish is being bought. Dealers re- 
port a better run of inquiries. 


NEW YORK, April 7.—Competition con- 
tinues to impede southern pine demand, but 
there has been noticeable improvement in 
wholesale trade. Roofers are selling well 
and are somewhat scarce. Flooring items 
are in fair demand. Prices have steadied 
since last week. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 7.—Price cutting 
is prevalent in southern pine this week. 
Shiplap is particularly plentiful at east 
Texas mills, and this item has suffered a big 
cut. Some items of dimension are plentiful 
also. Oil field stocks are selling at fair 
prices, and there is good export business. 
Inquiries indicate that a considerable amount 
of car materials will be bought in the near 


future. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 8.—There has 
been a small improvement in demand for 
shingles, but not enough to stiffen prices, 
which hang around $2 for clears, and $1.85 for 
stars. Lath demand has shown a little im- 
provement, but cedar siding remains dull. 
Prices are weak on both siding and lath. 


NEW YORK, April 7.—There has been a 
decided improvement in demand for eastern 
spruce lath. There are ample supplies for 
present needs. Prices of 1%-inch stand as 
follows: $4.75 by vessel and $5 by rail. De- 
mand for shingles has also shown improve- 
ment since April 1. There are abundant sup- 
plies of all leading West Coast grades. 


HOUSTON, TEX., April 7.—Shingles and 
lath are both very quiet. Lath are selling 
at $2.25 for No. 1, and $2 for No. 2. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 8.—Clapboard de- 
mand is very quiet, and prices keep fairly 
even. Offerings of eastern spruce and native 
white pine clapboards are so light that few 
sellers are willing to make appreciable con- 
cessions, Plenty of clapboards from the West 
Coast are on offer, and some sellers are rather 
conciliatory. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 8.—Boxboard busi- 
ness is running about 10 or 15 percent behind 
last year. Consumers offering quick cash are 
able to pick up attractive bargains. Some of 
the larger boxboard operators are refusing to 
sacrifice their lumber and are restricting opver- 
ations. Round edge white pine inch boxboards, 
log run, are -$24@25. 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 77) 

1 box, kiln dried, but are taking in shipments 
of kiln dried very slowly, and prefer air dried 
at its present price. Much air dried is avail- 
able. There has not been much demand for 
dressed and resawn stock, either in edge or 
stock widths. Demand for stock box has 
been light and offers have been very low. 
The retail yards have been buying little box. 
There has been only small demand for No. 2 
box, either in edge or stock widths, or for 5/ 
and 6/4 edge box. Box bark strips 4/4, are 
in fair demand only. 

More inquiries for mixed cars of flooring, 
ceiling ete. have come in, but orders have 
been slow in developing. Prices remain 
about the same, but Carolina mills must be 
losing business to competing woods. Few 
planing mills in this section are breaking 
even at present prices. Some have stopped 
operating. There has been no increase in 
sales of either kiln dried or air dried roofers, 
except that a little more 4-inch air dried 
stock, D4S, is being bought. Air drying 
roofer mills are trying to maintain prices, 
though some transit cars are being offered 
at very low prices in the North and East. 


Portland, Ore. 


April 5.—Some improvement is noted in de- 
mand in certain lines. There is an active de- 
mand for spruce merchantable for delivery 
on the Atlantic coast. Large quantities of 
lumber are moving both by rail and water. 
Foreign demand continues quiet except that 
continental Europe is taking an increasing 
amount of lumber from the Pacific North- 
west. 

R. J. Hubbard, manager Winchester Bay 
Lumber Co., Reedsport, Ore., announced that 
the mill which has been closed for the last 
three months will resume operations next 
Monday. The plant cuts about 200,000 feet, 
and has about 5,000,000 feet in stock, but 
orders recently booked are said to warrant 
placing the machinery in motion. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


April 7.—Common building lumber is a 
little more active than it was, according to 
local factors, but is below that of last year. 
Demand for shop lumber and for hardwoods 
continues light. Prices in this market con- 
tinue weak. Municipal building here is going 
ahead at a good rate, and some big orders for 
lumber are being placed. Retail yard demand 
is improving but country trade has not yet 
opened up. Railroads are the best buyers 
among industrial users of lumber. 





Trouble and Litigation 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., April 7—At an ad- 
journed final meeting of the creditors of the 
Gallinger & Sons Corporation, lumber and 
coal dealer of Niagara Falls, held here be- 
fore Referee George D. Judson, a dividend 
of approximately 34 percent was indicated. 
The amount on hand for distribution was 
$10,321.82, but payment of secured claims 
and administration expenses reduced this to 
$7,122.46. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y., April 7.—June 5 is the 
date set by the court for the adjourned re- 
ceivership sale of the Keystone Hardwood & 
Chemical Co., of Glenfield, N. Y. The terms 
of the sale on this date are open and bids 
will be received without limitation. At the 
previous sale on March 24, the court set the 
minimum price at $860,000 and there were 
no bidders for the property. Attorney Law- 
rence Russell of Canton, N. Y., designated 
special master by the United States court, 
will again preside at the sale. 











Tycos 


| Direct-Set 
| Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation . are 
properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been de- 
vised to automatically dry lumber. It 
remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 
erating hand valves. 


Eliminate the costly practice of ‘fussing 
with hand valves.” Install TYCOS 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and get 
the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
and night. This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 
the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING ~ 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 




















Fett yours 
ONE PAyLOAD! 


A 1\%ton Chevrolet, Ford, or Whippet with 
LITTLE GIANT 6-Wheeler will do more 
than the work of a 3 ton truck. It’s lower 
in cost. Absolute traction in mud or snow. 
Less operating expense. Guaranteed. 


LITTLE 
GIANT 


Enables you to 
haul more than 
twice the load of 
logs or lumber 
each trip. Write 
for details. 



















Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 
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Ladies Prefer 


Supercedar 


Make a self case of it. The 
moth boards everywhere and 
eats and eats and eats. 200 
million dollars worth in 1928. 
You paid part of the bill prob- 
ably . . . overcoat ruined, silk 
dress ruined, fur coat disfig- 
ured. 


Every home needs a Super- 
cedar closet and every woman 
wants one . . . because Super- 
cedar is the moth’s natural 
enemy. 


Supercedar is made from the 
heart of the log of Tennessee 
Red Cedar. Only the red 
heart contains the natural oil 
that gives off the aroma so 
stifling to the moth. The white 
(sap) wood is valueless. That’s 
why Supercedar is guaranteed 
90 per cent or more red heart 
with 100 per cent oil content. 
The ladies know it and pre- 
fer it. 


Packed at mill in sealed bozes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 


i: MEMPHIS & 


‘ * 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 









representa- POTEEL COMPANY 
tion you errresunen.on 
ought to tae ee 


use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased In convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 


Engravers ViateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 











Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


He Pokes a Little Fun at His Senator on Tariff Question 


[The last instalment of these letters appeared 
in the March 8 issue of the American Lum- 
berman, page 49.—Eptror.] 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 1, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN SoRGHUM, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Now that you are nearing 
the end of the long and more or less unsatis- 
factory, and I might add, to many thinking 
people unnecessary, debate and argument over 
the tariff, I hope you can spare a few minutes 
between prohibition discussions to consider the 
problems of some of your humble constituents. 


Not particularly calling to your mind any 
pre-election obligations or promises, but 
simply out of a blue sky, I am going respect- 
fully to suggest to you that because of the 
unusual and long-drawn-out depression in lum- 
ber circles, you cast about and get me an ap- 
pointment on some investigating committee. 
Something as chairman or rate expert or ex- 
pert of some kind—say the “Production and 
Distribution of Lumber and Forest Products.” 


I am, as you know, in the wholesale lumber 
business, and up until November I thought I 
was a fairly average business man, getting 
on “average” well. But since then I have 
changed my mind; I am not at present a busi- 
ness man at all, because a business man has 
some business, but for four months I have had 
nothing but a very ordinary past, and a rather 
hazy hope. 

Have been going about like one dazed, 
wondering what had hit me and where my 
little business has gone. I heard of a sales- 
man going into an office and saying to the 
manager: “What is that unpleasant smell so 
pronounced in your place, Mr. Jones?” Mr. 
Jones replied: “It is my business. It has 
been dead some time.” 

You see with you, Senator, you know there 
is a panic only from reading and hearing 
about it. Your little pay check comes from 
Uncle Sam just the same. The salaried man 
is better off than he appreciates, whether he 
be U. S. Senator or country store clerk. But 
the ordinary business in times like this 
catches it on all sides. Our volume is cut 
more than in half, and the margin we can 
realize on that percent is cut more than half 
of normal—meantime expenses go on. The 
freight on our product is the same; all costs 
are the same, some, more, because it costs us 
more to get an order on which we make less. 
So you see what it does to a little business to 
go through these periodical depressions. I am 
getting discouraged. Hence I thought if you 
could appoint me to something or suggest my 
name, I could come up and help settle some 
of these great problems, and the Government 
could be taking care of me meantime. If you 
do not know of anything right off I recommend 
the idea of a “Committee to Ascertain Where 
Business Has Gone.” Please name me chair- 
man so I can bring along the remainder of my 
office force as secretaries and attachés. 


You boys have spent six months on the 
tariff, and the common man knows very little 
about it, but what he knows is a great ques- 
tion as to whether you have accomplished a 
thing, except keep the country in suspense and 
increase uncertainty and unemployment, while 
many interests have been waiting to see what 
you were going to do to them. Revamping 
the tariff is like rebuilding a road. One set 
of engineers a few years ago laid out what 
they thought was a pretty good road—but this 
past year when it was decided to concrete 
it, another set of engineers discarded most all 
of the old bed and built almost entirely a new 
one. 


As you know, we got up a little meeting 
down here and wired you and several other 
southern Senators to put a tariff on Russian 
lumber, thinking it a menace to southern in- 
terests—but you couldn’t see it and voted for 
it on the free list—probably on the larger 
ground of Democratic policy, rather than be- 
ing influenced by any immediate condition or 
emergency. But we feel as if you should do 
something for the lumberman. Why should 
the farmer get all the relief? So if you can 
take one of us and appoint us chairman of 
something it will be that much help to one 


of us anyway, and maybe we can pass a little 
on to the industry. 

I see where Senator Tydings, a good Demo. 
crat from Maryland, makes a great speech on 
the apparent failure of prohibition and Senator 
Brookhart of Iowa denies everything. All of 
which is very interesting but shows you are 
going right from the tariff to prohibition. You 
are fiddling while Rome is burning. Those are 
not our greatest problems. The most impor- 
tant things before us today are the problems 
of increased unemployment, and these prob- 
lems facing business, which is the foundation 
of tax paying ability. 

I know a southern Senator is about as help- 
less aS a southern business man and one man 
can’t do much, but if you appoint me on that 
committee I can get you up the information 
for a great speech on some real problems, 
Possibly we can get some great demonstration 
farms started all over the country; get the 
proposed building and construction program 
actually under way instead of just ahead of 
us all the time like a mirage. Possibly we can 
find a’ desert spot to build a dam where one 
has not been built and thus employ a hundred 
thousand men for a few years, and use lots 
of lumber and cement besides all the machin- 
ery and material that go with this class of 
job.. We can at least figure out something 
better than the present inertia—tariff, prohibi- 
tion, stock market, depression! We could 
build a Nicaraguan canal and at the same 
time cultivate Central and South America more 
and sell them all a car, a radio, a refrigerator 
and some furniture. 

I may not yet have hit the nail on the head, 
because I’ve been so pestered I can’t think 
clearly, but if you could get me appointed on 
that committee, where I could be for a while 
on the “Great Pay Roll,” I might really be 
able to put my hand on something that would 
help. Just think what one can do, being freed 
from the grind of creating enough business 
to meet the overhead and pay the bills, espe- 
cially at a time when there is not enough 
business to go around to meet the overhead to 
pay the bills! 

If you see Mr. Oxholm, give him my re- 
gards and possibly he can help us figure out 
the right committee to put me on! 


Yours very respectfully, 


HicH GrRaDE LUMBER Co., 
H. G. Logan, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5. 1930. 


Mr, H. G. LoGAN, President High Grade Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


DEAR MR. LOGAN: Senator Sorghum read 
with pleasure your communication of the Ist. 
He requested me to write you that had he 
not known you so well he would have inter- 
preted your letter as irony instead of humor. 
It is so common among writers to criticize and 
ridicule our legislative bodies, but to propose 
something really definite and constructive is 
a different matter. Your letter covers too 
much territory, but on the whole hints at 
some things that may be considered and on 
which we are working. 

He requests that if you care to do so you 
confine yourself to one definite idea or plan 
either for the benefit of the lumber industry 
or the problem of unemployment and if there 
is anything he can do to further it he will 
give it his best thought and influence. With 
sincerest regards, 

Yours truly, 


JOHN SorcHuM, Jr., Secy. to Senator Sorghum. 
[Another instalment of these Letters from 


the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—Ep1Tor.] 





Four HUNDRED thousand new homes a year 
are required to house the present population of 
the United States, says the research bureau of 
the C. A. Dunham Co., heating engineers and 
manufacturers. At least 2,000,000 homes are 
today in need of repairs and remodeling, says 
the bureau. “These structures,” it is stated, 
“must be overhauled and modernized and such 
effort will account for a large part of the 
building program this year.” 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION | 


Reverses Former Ruling 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, upon reconsideration, 
has handed down a decision in Docket No, 
19135—S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. et al.—reversing its former 
finding that the rate on rough lumber from 
Columbia City, Ind., to North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., was unreasonable. The prior finding 
that rates on rough lumber from Columbia 
City to Buffalo, N. Y., and from Columbia City 
and Bourbon, Ind., to Belding, Mich., were 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful is 
affirmed, and the complaints dismissed. 

The commission, following further hearing, 
has also affirmed its prior decision in No. 
20502—-Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. et al.—that the rate charged on 
rough lumber from Warsaw and Princeton, 
Ind., to Medina, Ohio, was not unreasonable. 
The complaint has been dismissed. 
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Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the total loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended March 29, 1930, were 885,159 cars, 
as follows: Forest products, 45,664 cars (a 
reduction of 2,734 cars below the week im- 
mediately preceding); grain, 38,056 cars; live 
stock, 23,573 cars; coal, 147,600 cars; coke, 
10,431 cars; ore, 9,254 cars; merchandise, 
245,121 cars; and miscellaneous, 355,460 cars. 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—In a proposed 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 22769, a proceeding brought 
last fall by the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and others, 
Examiner Alfred G, Hagerty recommends that 
the commission find that commodity rates on 
lumber and other articles taking lumber rates 
or established differentials in excess of the 
lumber rates from Wisconsin producing dis- 
tricts and upper Michigan to Central Terri- 
tory are unreasonable for the future. 

Mr. Hagerty points out that neither the 
rate relationship between the manufactured 
articles rated differentially higher than lumber 
nor the amount of the differentials, as such, are 
the subject of complaint. The allegations are 
addressed to such articles only in the par- 
ticulars that the rates thereon will be affected 
by any change in the basic lumber rates. 
Accordingly, only the lumber rates are con- 
sidered in the report, with the understand- 
ing that any rate changes ultimately made 
will include the rates on articles taking lum- 
ber rates, and rates differentially in excess of 
the lumber rates, at the existing measure of 
differentials. 

“Judged from the geographical scope of the 
evidence, and the nature of the relief sought,” 
says Mr. Hagerty, “the complaint comes 
mainly from the central Wisconsin groups, the 
others joining, including upper Michigan, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving the present 
origin groupings and the existing rate differ- 
ences between them from possible disturbance. 
These origin groupings, rather broad and 
irregular in size, avowedly are satisfactory to 
both complainants and defendants. The 
Wausau (Wis.) group in the center of the 
State, identified as Group 3, was used by both 
parties as typical of the assailed adjustment, 
and will be so used here.” 

Mr. Hagerty then goes into the situation in 
detail, and concludes as follows: 

“The specific findings of ultimate fact, made 
from the foregoing evidence of record, are 
that for the future—that is, from the time 
that any affirmative order may be entered in 
this case—the assailed joint through rates 
from Wausau, Wis., and points grouped there- 
with to destinations in Central Territory will 
be unreasonable to the extent that they are 
upon a basis inconsistent with what ulti- 
mately is prescribed in Western Trunk Line 
Rates, supra, for the interstate transporta- 
tion of traffic generally between Wisconsin, 
through western Lake Michigan ports, and 
Central Territory; that the present relation- 
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The saw which has been sharpened by a Nich- 
olson or Black Diamond File is in a fair way to 
“come clean” through tough pine or soft cedar. AG 


Nicholson and Black Diamond Files have been the Fs ry 
choice of saw filers for a matter of sixty-seven years. . 
No wonder that there is a general recognition of the 

value in the Nicholson and Black Diamond Brands. 
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ship, as between Wausau and the other ship- 
ping groups of Wisconsin, and as between 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, should remain 
status quo in the particulars, and by substan- 
tially the same measure, that these other 
groups now are rated higher or lower than 
Wausau; and that in the rate realignment the 
50 railroad-mile distance block over the short 
line routes should not be exceeded in group- 
ing destinations in Central Territory.” 
Earlier in his discussion the examiner points 
out that Central Territory has in the past 
afforded substantial markets for much of the 
billion board feet of hardwood and softwood 
lumber produced in the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood region, but within the last decade 
\t is claimed there has been a growing shrink- 
age, rather than enlargement, in those markets. 
“That shrinkage,” he adds, ‘“‘which forms the 
basis of complaint, is alleged to be due, at 
least in part, to unreasonably high freight 
rates, proof of which is undertaken largely by 
comparing the rates from Wisconsin and 


upper Michigan with the rates concurrently 
maintained from the same producing districts 
to other destination territory and from other 
producing sections to the-same destination 
territory.” 


Rate Charged Was Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8.—Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision in Docket No. 21914— 
Veneer Manufacturing Co. vs. Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. and others—holding that 
the rate charged on 76 carloads of box shooks 
shipped from Conway, S. C., to Columbus, Ga., 
between May 26, 1925, and Aug. 3, 1927, was 
unreasonable, to the extent that it exceeded 
the aggregate-of-intermediate rates contem- 
poraneously in effect over the route of move- 
ment, Complainant is directed to comply with 
Rule V of the Rules of Practice in determin- 
ing the amount of reparation due under this 
finding. 
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ABRIEL H. KROUSKOP, 89, actively en- 
gaged in the lumber and agricultural busi- 
ness at Richland Center, Wis., and one of 
the leading business men of southwestern 
Wisconsin, died at his home on April 2, of 
heart disease. He had been in poor health 
for several months. Mr. Krouskop was born 
in Bellefontaine, Ohio, in 1840 and went to 
Richland County, Wisconsin, in 1850 with his 
parents. He first entered the lumber business 
about 1878 when he was also owner of a 
mercantile store. In 1892 he erected a lum- 
ber mill and dry kiln at Richland Center, 
which are still operating. Mr. Krouskop was 
actively engaged in the management of his 
lumber and farm interests until his death. 
His farm holdings alone consisted of more 
than 2,000 acres of valuable land. Three 
years ago when Richland County bonded itself 
for $350,000 for road improvement, Mr. Krous- 
kop bought the issue outright. He also was 
the donor of a l5-acre park valued at about 
$10,000, which was given to the city. Mr. 
Krouskop’s mother was a member of the Mc- 
Cloud family, pioneers of western Wisconsin 
and widely known for their victories over 
the Indians. Mr. Krouskop took an active 
interest in politics and was a lifelong Demo- 
crat. He was never married, and his only 
survivors are nephews and nieces. 


ROBERT V. HASKIN, vice president of the 
James A. Dant Lumber Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
and for many years a familiar figure in the 
Michigan lumber trade, died on Sunday, March 
2, at his home in 
Highland Park, a De- 
troit suburb. Mr. Has- 
kin was one of the 
most active members 
of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, and had 
served as secretary, 
vice president and 
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president of that or- 
ganization. Mr. Has- 
kin was born in Wood- 
hull, Mich., Dec. 16, 
1885. He had been in 
the lumber business 
ever since reaching 
manhood and made a 
host of friends among 
whom he was affection- 
ately known as “Bob.” 
As a lumber salesman 
he had traveled Michi- 
gan for many years 
and numbered most of the dealers of the 
State among his acquaintances. He was an 
interesting writer and many of his articles 
have appeared in lumber trade journals from 
time to time. A widow and a daughter, twelve 
years old, and his parents survive him. 





JAMES D. HOUGHTON, pioneer logger and 
mill operator of western Washington, died on 
April 2 at his home in Seattle, at the age of 
73. He had been ill about two months. Mr. 
Houghton was born in Aroostook County, 
Maine. With his brother Willard he went to 
Seattle in 1881. He logged off what is now 
the prosperous town of Bothell and for many 
years operated logging camps and mills at or 
near Redmond and Monahan, Wash. Follow- 
ing the sale of his last mill at Monahan he 
became a log scaler, in’which business he was 
engaged for the last five years. With his son, 
Harold H. Houghton, he was active up to his 
fatal illness. The firm of J. D. Houghton & 
Son will continue with Harold Houghton as 
head. Mr. Houghton is survived by four 
brothers: Willard, Leland, George and Joe, 
and by four sisters and two sons, Roy and 
Harold, both living in Seattle. 


RALPH T. MORGAN, aged 41, manager of 
the Dealers’ Lumber & Coal Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, died in Grant Hospital there April 7. 
Mr. Morgan was taken ill on March 27 but 
was believed to be getting better when he 
collapsed on April 6 and died within 12 hours 
after being taken to the hospital. He was 
manager of the Dealers’ Lumber & Coal Co. 
for seven years and previously was asso- 
ciated with the E. A. Prentice Lumber Co. of 
Columbus and the Omar Lumber Co. of Lan- 
caster. He was born in Zanesville, where the 
body was taken for interment. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons, a daughter, his par- 
ents, two brothers and a sister. 





GIFFORD KBLLOGG, 19-year-old son of 
Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print 
Bureau, New York, ended his life April 6 by 
leaping into the Hudson River from the Bear 
Mountain Bridge. Friends and relatives are 
unable to account for his act as he had been 
well and apparently happy. He was the second 
son of the well known lumberman, forester 
and author, an elder brother, Ernest, being 
married and living in Chicago. Gifford Kellogg 
was born in Yonkers, N. Y., where the family 
has made its home for many years. He was 
a graduate of the Yonkers High School and a 
student at the University of Wisconsin. Be- 
cause of a severe infection of his foot, the boy 
had been at home for a while and had not 
planned to return to the University until fall. 
in the meantime he intended to work with 
his father on certain experiments in the manu- 
facture of high-grade, hand-made paper and 
it was while on his way to the plant at Lyme 
Rock where he was to go to work that the 
tragedy occurred. Gifford was active in scout- 
ing and was an Wagle Scout and leader of the 
Bear Patrol of Troop 20, Yonkers. He was of 
a studious nature and won honors in his 
school. The death of his mother in 1926 had 
a grievous effect on the boy and it is believed 
that brooding over this may have led to his 
unhappy ending. 


EDWARD W. HORNING, 62, veteran lum- 
berman, and general manager of the Horn- 
ing Lumber Co., Akron, Ohio, died suddenly 
at his home in that city, Friday, April 4. He 
had been in failing health during the last 
winter, which he spent in Florida, although 
his last illness had extended over but six 
weeks. Born in Randolph, Ohio, Mr. Horning 
had lived his entire life in the vicinity of 
Akron. For many years he was in the lum- 
ber business in Randolph, later establishing 
his business in Ravenna. While in Ravenna 
he started his business in Akron, later going 
there to reside. He was an active member 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers Association of 
= Besides his widow he leaves six chil- 
ren, 


GEORGE McCLINTOCK, for 20 years asso- 
ciated with the E. W. Houghton Lumber Co., 
Galva, Ill., the greater part of that time as 
secretary and treasurer, died March 30 in his 
home at Galva, where he had been confined 
two weeks. A blood transfusion, resorted to 
a few days before his death, failed to effect 
the recovery hoped for by his family and 
physicians. Mr. McClintock was born im New 
Market, Ont., Sept. 10, 1872, and had resided 
in Galva since he was 15 years of age. He 
was prominent in Rotary, president of the 
Midland Country Club and officer of the Con- 
gregational Church many years. His widow, 
two daughters and a brother survive. 





Cc. P. CALDWELL, for 28 years associated 
in the lumber business at Rio, Wis., with 
Cc. D. Gates, died at the Methodist Hospital 
in Madison, Wis., following an illness of about 
ten days from heart trouble. Mr. Caldwell 
went to Rio in 1898 and engaged in the lum- 
ber business with Mr. Gates until about four 
years ago when the business was sold to the 
Fuller-Goodman company. He was 58 years 
old at the time of his death. Surviving Mr. 
Caldwell are his wife and a daughter, Alison. 
He was active in the Republican party in 
Wisconsin, was a member of the Masonic 
order at Rio and active in other organizations. 





HENRY P. HANSON, 66, president of the 
C. A. Bentley Lumber Co., in Milwaukee, Wis., 
for 16 years, died at his home there on Sun- 
day, April 6, after an illness of three weeks. 
He had been suffering from heart trouble. 
Mr. Hanson was born in Hartland, Wis., and 
went to Milwaukee about forty years ago. 
He was one of the founders of the C. A. 
Bentley Lumber Co. For many years he was 
a member of the Old Settlers Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Ida, and one son, Fred- 
erick R. 


E. W. BEAUCHAMP, 175 years old, who had 
been engaged in the lumber business at Cal- 
houn, Ky., for many years, was found dead 
in bed in his home at Calhoun on Sunday, 
March 23. Death was due to heart disease 
from which Mr. Beauchamp had suffered for 
several years. Mr. Beauchamp was a member 
of the Calhoun Christian Church and had been 
active in civic affairs in Calhoun and the 
Green River valley in western Kentucky for 
a number of years. He was widely known to 
the lumber and timber trade in western and 
northern Kentucky. Mr. Beauchamp is sur- 
vived by a widow and two daughters. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 

this department at the following rates: 

30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks, 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary one 
line. Count in signature. 

counts as two lines. 


Heading : 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be peoeet 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Social 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Employees 


WANTED: DISSATISFIED AMBITIOUS 


Lumber yard managers whose dissatisfaction is 
caused by the fact they have no interest in the 
business they are running. We operate on the basis 
of selling an interest to our managers, giving them 
all the supervision they require and at the same 
time allowing them to accumulate an estate. Don’t 
apply unless you know you have made goed and 
can make good in your own business. In writing 
state your qualifications, where you have been em- 
ployed, your collection records and other necessary 
references. 
Address “‘R. 201," care American Lumberman. 






































WANTED A CAPABLE 


Retail lumber yard assistant, understanding build- 
ing construction, who can meet the trade, take 
charge of all estimating, assist with accounting, 
etc. Small town southern Michigan. Sales $150,000. 
Address “S. 208," care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK PURCHASING AGENT 


Large Detroit lumber concern has opening as 
assistant to purchasing agent for first-class stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper who is intimately familiar 
with sources of supply, price lists, uses of woods, 
shipping schedules and requirements of building 
trade, including doors, sash, K. D. frames, and 
interior trim, in both stock and special millwork. 
Write giving previous training and experience, 
present salary and reasons why consider qualified. 
Address “S. 209,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
With wholesaling experience in Southern Pine. 
State age, experience, references and salary wanted, 

Address “R. 218,” care American Lumberman. 
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